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The Art of ie 


In Three Books. 


|The I. Treateth of the Excellency, Scituation, 
Soil, Form, Walks, Arbours, Springs, Fountains, Wa- 

. fer-werks, Grotto’s, Statues, and other Ornaments of 
Gardens, with many Rules, and Directions, concern- 
ing the fame. 


The IL Treateth of all forts of Trees planted for 
Ornament of Shade, Winter-Greens, Flower-Trees, 
and Flowers, that are propagated or prefery’d in the : 
Gardens of the beft Florifts, and the beft Ways and 
Methods of Raifing, Planting, and Improving them. 


The IIL. ‘Treateth of the Kitchin Garden, and| | 
of the variety of Plants propagated for Food, or for any | 
Culinary Ufes: With many general and particular 
Rules, and Inftructions, fot the making Hot Beds, al- 

_ tering and enriching any fort of Garden ground, Wa- 
tering, Cleanfing, and Adapting all forts of Earth to 
the various Plants thatare ufually planted therein. ‘To 
the great Improvement of every fort of Land, as well 
for Ufeand Profit, as for Ornament and Delight. 


Iluftrated with Sculptures, reprefenting the Form of 
ue oat wy xeee tothe newelt Models. 


| By j. Woolridge, Gent. 
he Nhird Enitton, with large Additions. ~ 


London : Printed for Tho. Dring, at the Harrow Overt againft |} 
the Inner-Temple-Gate in F fetifeste. 168 8. 
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“A 4 .as well as Habits, are fubjea to 
that Fate of being in Mode, as might 
4 MA beinftanced in {everal, befides this cu- . 
TiouS. s Art of Horti-culture : which never declines — 
‘when, once jit is become National, only varies 
‘in Form, according to the feveral temporary 
‘Humours of fuch that place their Oblecations 
init. As for that part of Gardening, which is 
for the | propagation of Frees for Pleafure, and 
~ beautifying Seats with vegetative Ornaments, 
{carce any part of the World, but eftimates ic 
a more than ordinary value. As forthat part 
which. is for Flora’s ufe, the extream hot or 
cold parts are litele adapted-to it, thofe in the 
temperate Zone the moft; For thefe luftrious 
' Beauties affe& not. Sol’s {corching rays, nor 
can their tender lovely Faces endure Hyems's 
too great. Aeverity, yet of the two extreams, 
the cold isthe moft,tolerable, there being na- 
turally more Flowers in the Meadows of the 
Ruf an Territories, chan in thofe of Guinea. 
1 Bue 
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— Borcas for that ‘pare that relates to Efculent — 
Plants, all Nations delight in it for the raifing 
of fuch that are moft proper for their Climate. — 
Nature ic felf hath directed us where, and in — 

what parts Gardens are to be plahted with ad- — 
vantage, ‘having {pontaneoufly expofed to our | 
view many curious Plants; which made Varro — 
to fay, Divina natura dedit agros: which is im, 
effeét, that divine’ Nature Hath indicated unto 
-us thofe Grotinds thar afe-fic for thefe wfes : 
There refts-only our Care and -Induftry to 
Tul and Manure them,. which was an Exer- 
cife ‘appropriated “unto us from the. beginning. 
“That our Englifh Soyl then is generally fit for — 
all thefe Ules, ‘may appear “ftom its ‘aptnels to 
< pon naturally fo great variety of Trees for 
‘Beauty and, Shade, Flowers for Delight, and 
edible’ Plants alfoif they are fownin it; ‘which — 
is a fufficient encouragement ‘for the Ingenious 
_ farther to profecute this Art, which'is: of late 
years niuch improved in every part thereof. 
‘Ie was nottong fince thac’our choiceft Avennes 
‘were firft planted with thofe “Ornamental — 
Shades that now are become common, and — 
that Gur bett Gardeas were only worthy ot thofe 
‘natural Beauties that now’ flourifh in every or- 
‘dinary Partir: Many. of our now vulgar Di- 
~ fies OF Tillage, alfo, ‘were but lately ‘efteem’d 
‘as ‘Rarities. “And’as this dre hath “wich its 
‘Subyedts-encreafed of late. years 5 fo “have ‘the 
InftinGions or, Freatifes, written to that effea, 
‘been multiplied. The affections of ‘our Courttry- 
‘men fo naturally tending that way, have “gi- 
Ce . 7 ~ ven 
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vet great encouragement to fuch-Publications, — 
- fome whereof are very large. and voluminous 5 
others there are that are more accurt, and eat 
only of fome particular Plants, and_ ways of 
ordering them, And as the Art it felf was at 
firit lame, fo have the Directions for its Im- 
Brovement, Rech ; that if an inquifitive Perfon 
- defires to be informed of the different Ways, 
Methods, or Means to order his Garden, 8cq)\._- 
he muft. procure many feveral Tracts, and 
thofe differing very much, in their Rules and 
Pref{Criptions the one from the other, and de- 
you in erroneous ways, affirming them. co be 
true that are meerly fuppofitious ; fome of 
_ them are only tranflated out of other Langua- 
ges, which were written for other Co untries, 
Whole Horti-eulture (as their Glimate ) varies 
very much from ours. All which Inconyveni- 
ences I have here endeavoured to avoid, by 
contracting into a {mall Pocket-Volume, the 
Names of the moft and principal kinds of Or- 
‘namental Trees and Flowers, with their proper 
‘Ways and: Methods of ordering; aud an ac- 
count of all fuch Efculent Plants that are here 
ufually planted for culinary ufes: Together 
with the Method and Manner of {electing 
Grounds for Gardens, and the making, form- 
ing, and adorningthem ; and the improving, 
preferving, altering or renewin the feveral 
forts of Earths, forall hortulane Plants, where- 
in as near as may be I have not troubled you 
with unngceflary , infignificant, ufelels, nor 
ge re falle 
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teyeral others, ‘becaufe thefe had written before 
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| fall Dire@tions ; but have inferted only fach 
that either I have actually experimented to be 


true, or have them from Perfons or Authors of 
good repute ; or that are deduced from folid 
Principles. Alfo I have not {well'd this finall 
‘Trac, nor troubled your patience, with the _ 
many unneceflary Names nor. Characters of 


‘the various {pecies of Flowers , and feveral a- 


ther Plants ; but nominated the more. princi- 
pal ; the other being rather to be felected 
when in their prime by your Eye, than confi-- 
ded in from lame Defcriptions. It is better 
to truft to the integrity of a Gardener, than 


fuch Dire@ions that are ufnally written, and 


feem to emblazon the Fame of a poor fimple 


Flower, which when you {ee its higheft luftre 
an the beft part of your Garden, (as by the de- 


{cription and the price you gave for it, it fhould 
deferve) you are ready to remove it to the moft 
abject place of your Groves. It may be ob- 


jected, that there are many things in this Trea- 
tife that have been formerly written of , and 


therefore it feems to be {uperfluous. It is true, 
very able Pens have written of this Subject 5 


‘but they themfelves could not write without 


mentioning fome things, and thofe not few, 


that had been publifhed before: It being ve- 


ry rare to find a Treatife in this Age, wholly 


of a new Subject ; and any would efteem it a 
grand deficiency in the improvement .of this 
Art, if none fhould have written of it fince 
“Mr. Parkinfon, Sit’ Hugh Platt , 


Meager , and 


on 
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this.Objeétion will have no place againft this 
Tract, the rather, becaufe it hath the Chara- 


éters (that Mr. Au/tin hath propofed inhis E- 


piftle Dedicatory, before his Treatife of Fruit- 


Trees) that Books of this nature fhould have, — 


Viz. 1.That they be of {mall Bulk and Price,where- 
ain I hope I have conformed, confidering the 
variety of Matter herein Difcourfed of. 2. That 
’ the Stile be plain, and [uited to the Vulgar: In 
this I am fure I have not tranfgreffed ; for I 
have wav’d asnear as I could, all hard Words, 
and intricate Expreffions (now in Mode) not 
in any wife fuitable to this plain, honeft, and 
_ ruftick Employment. 3. That thefe Books for 

Inftruction, be Experimental : As to this propofal 
I have exaétly obferved ic. You will alfo find 
feveral Matters here treated of,that have not as 
yet been mentioned in any Hortulane Tra@s., 
and many Experiments very ufeful and bene- 
ficial, that were never made publick before, 
My principaldefign being notonly to excite o; 
animate {uchthathave fair Eftates,and pleafant 
Seats in the Country , to adorn and beautifie 
them; but to encourage the honeft and plain 
Countryman in the improvement of his Ville, 
by enlarging the bounds and limits of his Gar- 
dens, as well as his Orchards, for the encreafe 
of fuch Efculent Plants that may be ufeful and 

eneficial to himfelf and his Neighbors, Many 


there are in this Kingdom, that out of {mall — 


portions of Land, have by their Induftry and 
Ingenuity in this very way of Improvemenr, 
HE a A 4 ’ maine 


, : V- 
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maintained themfelves' and their Families; and — 


acquired over and above wherewith to enlarge | 
their Pofleffions. Several partsbeyondthe Seas, — 


in Holland, Flanders, France, Switzerland, (ofa 


near temperature of Air with us) can fhéw mul: 
titudes. of Examples of this nature: Italy alfoin 
Pliny’s time, now the Garden of the World, was 
then improvable by this way of Tillage: As 
appears by that Hiftory of C. Farias Crefinus, 
who out of a {mall piece of ground raifed more 
advantage, than his Neighbours out of their 
greater Poileflions ; but then noc without the 


_ {mputation of Sorcery, fuch was the Ignorance — 


_ and Envy of that Age. 


In this Country, inmany places, Ignorance, 


Sloth; and Envy, are great impediments to this 
way of Improvement ; no Country in the — 


World being without. fome perfons fraught _ 
with lazy and envious Humors. Therefore 
we cannot be exempt from them, the beft of 
Airs naturally nourifhing the worft of Animals, 
and the belt of Gardensnaturally producing the 
worlt of Weeds. | : : 
As for flothful men, they are the greateft — 
burthen to themfelves; but envious men, al- 
though they. are fo great an affliction to them-_ 
felves, (as Horace obferved, thatthe Sicilian Ty- _ 
rantsnever invented the like Torment) yet are — 
they alfo the worft Neighbors to good Husban- - 
dry , not only co the conftant depraving the 


endeavours and ingenuity of the Induftrious, 


but ufing all means they can to impede or pre- 


vent their profperity; Like unto him that poy- 


foned 


) 
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foried: the Flowers in’ his. owt Garden, becaufe — 
his: Neighbor’s Bees fhould get no more Honey — 
from them.  Againft fuch as thefe every inge- 
nious and induftrious matt ought to be well | 
provided, with a competent proportion. of pa- 
tience and difcretion, and not to be difcoura- 
ged from profecuting his intentions of impro-Vide Vinee 
ving his Ville, either by this way here propo- #4 Bri- 
fed, or by fomé-of the ways formerly treated *“”"""”" 
of for the planting of Fruits, or fome other pe lene 
ways of Husbandry more advantageots than” ~~” 
_ the old beaten way, fo much by fome contend- 
ed for; there being no Land, efpecially the 
 fmaller Farms, but is capable of improvement 
by fome of thofe Methods propofed: Althongh 
1 know that there are many that contend for the 
ancient way of Husbandry, and living upon 
our own Growths and Manuta@ures, as of 
‘old we have done, flighting and contemning 
the Improvements that are daily made in all 
manner of Husbandry and Horti-culture, and 
in all Mechanick Artsand Manufactures, feem- 
- ing to emulate the felicity of former Ages, not 
confidering the great mutations that are made | 
in the World, as well in the various Occupati- 
ons and Exercilesof men, as in things of high- 
er Natures. Many new Arts are difcovered, 
and new ways of Trade, not only to encreafe 
Manufactures, but to facilitate the great la- 
_ bour and expence men are put unto in the 
vulgar method of ufing them, of which very 
little hath hitherto been written, and of which — 
(as time and opportunity fhall favour me) I = 
| iy tend 
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tend to difcourfe particularly, (having made a 


thorough {crutiny into many Trades, Arts, and 


Occupations, to difcover the great imperfecti- 
ons and defects of them.) Which may be of 


great ufe to the advancement of Trade, and 


and to the converting the Labour and Induftry . 
‘~~ of the People of this Nation, and their Beafts of 


Labour to the greateft advantage, there being 


_ nothing more wanting in this Nation than 
_ Hands to work up, and People to manage the — 


~— 


that I will propofe Conjectures: and Probabi- 


lities for real Experiments and Inventions, gain 
Priviledges for their fole ufe, and leave others — 
at their own coft and pains, to difcover the 
‘Truths and Errors of them, and if they prove — 


advantagious, to. engrofs the profit to my felf, 


great plenty of Materials England affords. Not — 


as feveral have lately done: But faithfully to — 


convince the Impartial of former defects, and 
moft apt ways to improve fuch Mechanick — 
 Arts.and Defigns, that there may be as well 


an Improvement of the Manufactures and 


‘Mechanick Arts, that are operated out of our — 


own Growths and Productions , as well as an 
encreafe of fuch Growths and Productions 


|  themfelves, all conducing to the Honour, Re- 


putation, Strength, and Advantage of this Na- 


other 


‘tion. Many have fet to their helping hands. 
-to feveral parts of that defign, but rather by 

way of Propofals or Encouragements ‘(which | 
‘have not been altogether vain and ufelefs).o- — 
thers by irregular and unfuccefsful Attempts, — 
by which means {ome light hath been given to 


i 
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other-things that have’ riot proved  unuifeful : 


As it is obferved that thofe that attempt the 
Philofophers Stone, often fail of their end, ‘yet 
they difcover many rare things of Ufe and De: 


light. « Many’ Artempts” within thefe forty _ 


years have'been made to keep Bees, (thote pro- 
fitable Infecs) in wooden Cafes, and thereby 
annually to take their Honey, and yet preferve 
their Lives’: ~ Although the Invention, or ra- 
_ ther Conceit, hath notyerfucceeded, yer hath 
the hopes of Gain prompted many to {tock 
themfelves with Bees, which defign is now 


ix 


more likely: than ever to be effe@ted; many. 


ingenious men having undertaken at their: 


great coft and pains thefe two laft years, and | 


are yet upon their Experiments, to feethe end 
- of it: Very much to the Repiitation and Ad- 
vantage of him that gives them leave fo to do. 
ao There are feveral Obje@ions may be raifed 

againft Improvement of Lands by Garden-Til- 
lage: Some of them I fhall take notice of in 
the enfuing Trac ; the other are fo flight, that 


they are not worthy the méntioning, allfeem- 


ing to proceed from the fame principles, as 
thofe have that would not that their Neigh- 
bours fhould breed Cattel at an eafie rate, to 
hinder them from felling their own at a dear 
rate, and that would not have the Farmers 
that live on the dry Lands, fow any Clover, St. 
Foyn, or fuch like; becaufe the Productions of 
their lower and richer Lands fhould yield them 
the greater price, endeavouring to reduce all 
places to their old natural way of Janie 
a 


x —- The Preface to theReader 
alll Lands to yield no. other Commodity, than — 


what ic will {pontaneoully produce, defpifing 


- Art and Induftry, deeming them as Innovati- 
ons. Neverthelefs I hope I may excufe thefe — 
erfons, being our, own Countrymen, from 
fich ftupid Ignorance, and impute it to their — 
Intereft which thus byaffeth their Judgments, — 
and puts them fometimes to the. charge of.a 

—Conteft, which their Ignorance. only would — 
hever provoke themto. 
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Of Gardens of Pleafure, and the 
5 olid. Ornaments thereof. 


{HE Excellency of a Garden is better 

~-- manifefted by Experience, which 

} ' 4s the beft Miftrefs, than indicated 
: ---by an imperfect Pen ; which can | 
“never fufficiently convince the Reader of thofe 
tran{cendent Pleafures, that the Owner of a 
compleat Garden , with its magnificent Oraa- 
ments, its {tately Groves, and infinite variety 
of never dying Objects of Delight, every day 
enjoys ; Nor how all 7 Senfes are _ 
witt 
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with the great variety of Objedts it yields to | 

every of them: Nor what an influence they — 
have upon the Paffions of the Mind, reducing 
a difcompofed Fancy to a more fedaté tem- 
per, by contemplating on thofe Miracles of 
Nature Gardens afford; deemed Miracles, be- 
caufe there admired and ftrange Forms and 
Effects proceed from occult caufes. 7 


The Original of Gardens was froma Divine — 
Hand: And they alfo long fince delighted in, 
by the wifeft of Kings, and in principal e- | 

_fteem ever fince by the beft of Men: The © 
Heathen dedicated them to Priapus the Son of 
Venus, and celebrated them as Objects of Ad- 
miration and Delight, and left their immortal — 
Names to Pofterity ; as the Gardens of the He- 
Sperides, Adonis, Alcinous, &c..The memory of | 
the latter being yet frefh in the Ifle of Corfu, 
where in a moft delicious Scituation it for- 
\ - merly was fuppofed*to be, as a late’ Traveller 

* wm Fran-* hatieffirnaclla 5 4e.qfrem onl) Wiln'? 

cisVer- = Tarquin the Proud, (a Rowan King) thought — 
pot A ne pl -eworthy than his Garden to giv 
revs to thettO Place more worthy than his - give | 

Royal So- Audience to an Ambaflador {ent unte« him : | 

ciety, N. And. the Glory. and Pride of the. Romans in 

124. the time: of their Emperors, was in nothing 

more feen than.in their Gardens, which forthe 
infinite delight they took in them, they dedi- 
cated to Venws-their Goddefs of Pleafure, and 
gloried. more in their Chaplets\and Garlands 
of curious Greens and Flowers). than our. vain 
Contemporaries now do in their richeft party- 
coloured Habits,which he that reads what Pliny 
obferved of them willreadily believe. The 


BookL Che Met of Garvening, 
The learned Dr. Brown in his Tra& of Gar- 


lands, takes notice that the ufe of flowry 


Crowns and Garlands, is of no flender Anti- 
quity ; for befides the old Greeks and Romans, 
the e4gyptians made ufe of them at their Fefti- 
val Compotations: And that this practice ex- 
tended as far as India: For at the Feaft with the 
Indian King, it is peculiarly obferved by Philo- 


feratus, that their Cuftom was to wear Gar- 


lands,. and come crowned with them to their 
-Featfts. | 7 


_ The ufe of them:alfo, was very frequent and 


common,. the ends thereof being many ; for 
they wereConvivial, wherein they had refpect 
unto\Plants, preventing drunkennefs , or dif- 
cufling the exhalations from Wine. Fefival, 
their. folemn; Feftival Garlands being made 
properly unto their Gods,and according contri- 
ved from. Plants facred unto {uch Deities. Sacrif- 
cial, which were {elected under fuch confidera- 


tions. Honorary Crowns were'Triumphal,Ovary, 


Civical, or Obfidional, and had little of Flo- 
wers in them.; being made generally of Lau- 
tels, ec, Funebrial Garlands, which had lic- 
tle of .beauty in them. befides Rofes, while 
they made them of Myrtle, Rofemary, ec, 
under fymbolical Intimations. But our florid 
and purely. ornamental Garlands, delightful 
unto Sight and Smell, ; not framed according 
to myftical and fymbolical Confiderations, 


are of more free election ; andfqmay be made — 


to excel.thofe of the Ancients: We having 
Chixa, India, anda New World to fupply ‘d : 
5B 2 en e- 


3 . ; 
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befides the great diftincion of Flowers un- 
known unto Antiquity, and the varieties here-- 
of arifing from Art and Nature.’ hcg cds Meat 
The Italians, in the time of their ancient’ 
Glory,thought no Palace nor Habitation com- 
pleat without its Garden, on which they {pa- 

_ red for nocoft; as wellin their forming them, 
as for the naturalizing feveral exotic Plants 
they brought from Africa, and other foreign 
places. Which Gardens they have from Age 

to Age fo improved, that it ismow become it 
felf the Garden of the World. And as’ Archi- — 
tecture, that {plendid Arc, hath {pread: it felf 
with other Sciences, into thefe Northern Cli- 
mates, fo hath the Art of Gardening been hand- 
‘ed along with it, as though the former were’ 
imperfect without the latter. The Glory of 
the French Palaces, fo often reprefénted ‘to our 
Englifh eyes in Sculpture, are adorn’d with 
their beauteous. Gardens before them ; which 
wanting, they would feem without luftre or 
srandeur. NEES } 10 cad 
Neither is there a noble or pleafant Seat in 
ey England, but hath its Gardens for Pleafure and 

a setey 3 fcarce an ingenuous Citizen that by 

-_ Ahis confinement to a Shop, being denied the 

priviledge of having a real Garden, but hath 
his Boxes, Pots, or other receptacles ‘for Flo- 
wer, Plants, Oc. in imitation of it: What 
cutious Reprefentations of Banquets of Fruits, 

. Plower-pots, Gardens, and {uch like, are paint- 
ed tothe Life, to pleafe the eyes,’ and fatisfie 
the fancy of fuch, that either cannot nies 
: : , the 
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the felicity of enjoying them in reality, or 
to fupply the defect the Winter annually 
~ brings ? | inte eee no Aid te. 

_ So that we may without vanity conclude, — 
that a Garden of pleafantAvenues, Walks, Fruits, 
Flowers, Grots, and other Branches {pringing 
from it, well compofed, is the only compleat 
and permanent inanimate object of delight 
the World affords, ever complying with our 
various and mutable Minds, feeding us, and 
fupplying our Fancies with daily Novels. 

All curious pieces of Architecture,Limning, 
Painting, or whatever elfe that {eem pleafane 
to the eye or other fenfes at firft fight or ap- 
prehenfion, at length become dull by teo long 
acquaintance with them. © But the pleafures of 
a Garden are every day renewed with the ap- 


proaching Aurora, 7 

While with fucceeding Flow’rs the year 2s crown d,. 
Whofe painted Leaves enamel all the ground ; 
Admire not them, but with more grateful Eyes 
Zo Heaven look, and their great Maker prize. — 
In @ calm Night the Earth and Heaven agree, 
There radiant Stars, here brighter Flow’rs we fee, 
Gardens, as if immortal ner decay, = ~~ 


find fading Flow’rs to freher fill give way, Rapinus, 


Such is its pre-excellency, that there is{carce 

a Cottage in moft of the Southern parts of Eng- 
land, but hath its proportionable Garden, 1o 
great a delight do moft of men take in it ; that 
they may not only pleafe themfelves with the 
a ia 3 yiew 


Rapinus. 
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view of the Flowers, Herbs, and Trees, as 
they grow ; but furnifh themfelves and their 


‘Neighbors upon extraordinary occafions 5 as — 


Nuptials, Feafts, and Funerals, with the pro- 
per products of their Gardens, 9 | 


_ Flowers in many things convenient are, — 
Our Tables, and our Cupboards we prepare 
With them; and better to diffule their {cent, 
We place them in our Rooms for Ornament. — 
By others into Garlands they are wrought 5 
And fo for Off rings to the Altars brought. 

_ Sometimes to Princes Banquets they afcend, 
And to their Tables fragrant Odours lend. 


— Tt furnifhes our Kitchin and Tables with 

various Efculents, as well fatisfying Nature, 
as pleafing our Appetites ; it yields us various 
Spirits, Eilences, Perfumes, Waters, Unguents, 
Conferves, Preferves, and many other necef: 
fary, ufeful, and pleafant dietical, and medi- 
cinal Curiofities, which the {ame Repinus hath 
elegantly expreffed in his Poems on the fame - 
SubyeG, and at laft concludes; © | 


I fhould too tedious be, if I fhould fing — | 
The mighty aids which Herbs and Flowers bring 
To the Difeales Men are (abject to ; Ry 
. For thefe the Gods with Vertue did endue, 
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She T Load 
Of the Scituation of a Garden. 


the Scituation of a Garden, it being fo 
. abfolute'a Concomitant to your Habita- 
tion, that a-Garden remote or by it felf, is nei- 
ther pleafant nor ufeful. Therefore where- 
gen Houfeis, near it muft be your Gar- 
~ But in cafe you have not yet laid the Foun- 
dation of your intended Refidence ; then may 
you confider what Ground or Soy! is beft for 
“your Plantation and Partirre, without which 
you can never make the other compleat. 
‘Therefore as near’as you:can, let the Soy! 
be good, ‘deep, and light, that Trees and Til- 
lage may profper init, and then you need 
not queltion but Flowers will thrive there : 
‘Let it have the free and open Airto the Evi? 


| T may feem needle to fay any thing of 


‘Of the Scitnation and Soyls of a Gat- 


yy. 


{ 
& 
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and South, but the South-East is to be prefer- 
red, and the North defended by tall ‘Trees, © 


which are better than Hills, which give too 
great a reflection of Heat in the Summer, and 


impede the cool Breezes that frequently come 
out from that Coaft. If the whole Garden be - 


at fome diftance defended by -tall Trees, ic 


~ will very much break the fierce Winds, and 


ferene Airs, that in the Winter and Spring 
ufually annoy the moft delicate Plants and 
Flowers, and will alfo yield a cooling, -refreth- 
ing, {weet, and healthy Air and Shade, in the 
hotteft Seafons. § j') ui. 


If the Soyl be dry and warm, a plain Le- | 


vel is beft for a Garden, but if it be cold or 


moift, then declining or fhelving towards the - 
Sun, 1s the beft pofition; becaufe by Foffes, 
or by the Walks, only, the Water naturally 
glides from it. And in fucha Garden, Trees, © 


Plants, and Flowers, will thrive exceeding- 


Thee Rules are good where you. are to. 


make your election, what fort of ground, and 
where you defign your Seat : I might have al- 
fo added, the {fprings of Water in or near your 
Garden, are great additions to the Improve- 
ment, Beauty, and Glory of it, but that it’s 
hoped few will feat themfelves where that E- 


Jement is wanting ; unlefs i¢-be for the fake of 


fome pleafant Grove ; . Profpect.,, or delicate 
Air, Woods and. Water, being two of the betft 
Ornaments of the Seat,. which may be:had in 
mott places, together with a good Air ; but 
{eldom Water and a good Profpeét. If 
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. ¥€ you. are fixed or limited to a place or 
fcituation, that puts an end to Election, and 
then you are to confider the. Nature of the 
Soyl you are on, what it is apt to produce, 
how to be correéted and improved. ‘4 


Re ok aes 
Of the different, and moft natural Soyls for 


Gardens. 


ehere: are ufually inclinable to Loam , 
4 Clay, Chalk, Marle, or Sand. | 

A Loamy Land is ufually free, and apt to 
Vegetation, warm and eafie to Till,the fadder « 
theColour the better; if it be free from Stones — 
and Gravel, with a fandy mixture. and mel- 
low withal, it is efteemed the beft for Gar- 
dens , for the moft forts of Fruits and Flow- 
ers. : 
There is much Land that is mixed with 
Clay in too great a proportion, which maketh 
it apt to bind, and is cold and moift in the 
Winter feafon, retaining wet too much, and 
apt to chap in the Summer ; it is injurious to 
moft Fruits and Flowers, and therefore hath 
moft need of help of any. other. 

Chalky Land is. generally very {weet, and 
kind. to many Plants that are not very tender, 
it being coldinthe Winter, and fuffers not its 
Plants to put forth early in the Spring 5 it is 
| es ! | not 
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not difficult ‘to be corrected, and made more 
natural to the choiceft Fruits and Flowers, 

- Marle is a very good mixture-in Land, fo 
that it be not in too great a quantity, it being 
’ much of the nature of Chalk, but eafier to be 
tilledandimproved. — | 
~~ Sandy Landis very warm and free, very 
apt for Vegetation, and amicable to moft of 
our choiceft Fruits and Flowers; but if the 
Sand. predominate,: it will require.a conftant 
fiipply of proper Soyls ‘to enrich it. | 


\ 


beet eo ie 
OF the Tinprovement of fuch Soyls. 


| He are mahy parcels of Land lying near 
Towns, Villagés, and Houfes, that are 
of that excellent mixture of Loam, and other 
Earths, that they are capable to entertain moft 
of the delicate Fruits, Flowers, and other Cu- 
fiofities, that are’ fit to be planted or propaga- 
ted ih your beft Paitirs, without any other 
mixture orcompofition, other than convenient 
dung of Oxen, Gows; Sheep, Pullen, Pidgeons, 
and fometimes old and rotten Horfe-dung, to 
preferve it in its due atid wonted fertility ; it 
being by continual weeding, and the attraction 
of thePlants you furnifhit withal, apt to fterilize. 
_ So that where your ground is’ thusnaturally 
fertile and prone to vegitate , you need take 
: | | no 
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no other, care than to apply proper Soyls or 
Compofitions, according as the nature of your 
Plant requires or tomaintainit in its full vigour. 
_ Claiy: Land being cold,, moift, and ftiff, is 
to be converted by labour, and mixtures of a 
contrary nature; if you dig it often, the Sun, 
Rain, and Froft will make it more friable and 
fertile: For take Clay, and lay it on any other 
Land, it will in time diffolve , and unite in 
minute parts with it, that you fhall hardly 
difcern it; {6 alfo it -will be much altered 
by culture on itsown Bafis, the wet being care- 
fully drawn from it by declining Canals for 
that purpofe, Water being the only thing that 
inaintains its ftubborn nature, if it reft on it. 
But to accelerate the operation, and make 
it {peedily more benign ; Sand is an excellent 


Ingredient , efpecially that taken up in the 
bottoms of Rivers, or where hafty currents 


have left it at the foot of Hills, or Sea-fand 
whereit may be had. Any old Thatch or cor- 
rupted Vegetables, as Weeds, Fern, &c. buried 
inthe Trenches as you dig it,drains the wet from 


it, and makes it more mellow. But above a-- 


ny thing, Peat-afhes, Turf-afhes, or any Afhes 
proportionably, and well mixed, is the high- 
eft Improvement, you can add to your cold, 
fiiff, and moift Land. There are feveral o- 
ther Additions that will improve it, as Rot- 


ten-wood, Saw-duft, the bottoms of Piles of 


Wood great and fimall; but thefe being not 
to be-had in any great quantity, will ferve on- 
ly in'thefe Beds, where you intend to plant 


your . 


ar 


ss ;Hhe Act of Gardenity, Book & 
your Choiceft Flowers ; but Chalk , Lime ;_ 
Marle, and fuch like, although they {weeten _ 
it at the firft, yet in the end it unites with the 
Clay, and is foon: converted into its own na- 


ture, mis fi aL yel OS visy Oy 
_ Chalky Land ufially yields a good rich fur-. 
_ face, therefore you mult avoid planting too — 
deep in it, and where you can with conveni. 
ency, the finking your Walks, and with the 
{ame matter to raife your Borders.,.is‘a very 
good Improvement of this fore of Land, You 
~ may alfo deal with it, as with the Claiy Land, | 
though in a more moderate way , forChalky 
Land is naturally cold, and therefore requires 
warm Applications ; and is alfo fad, and will 
the better bear with light Gompofts, which is — 
the reafon that Chalk is fo great an improver 
of light, hot, and dry Grounds, efpecially ha- 
ving fuffered a Calcination: _ 
Lands feated on Marle, are ufually very 
rich, although cold and heavy ; you need not 
doubt of the depth of it: for the turning it up, 
and expofing it to the Air, converts it into 
good Earth; a mixture of light and warm 
Soyl exceedingly advantages it. | 

Sandy Lands, or Land that hath a compe- 
» tent mixture of Sand in it, is the warmeft and 
_ lighteft of all, and accerding to its fatnefs ; 
it is the moft free and apt to praduce the moft 
of Vegitables you plant in it. Sandy Lands are 
 beft improved by mixture of Chalk, Lime, 
Marle, the fediments of Ponds, Lakes, or _ 
flandiag Waters, and need a more conftant 

me | tupply 
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fupply of fuch Additions than any other, un- 
tel youl have the command of fome Spring or 
Stream of Water to ‘irrigate it, and prevent 


the Suns exhaling the moifture it fo eafily parts _ 
withal, for we may conftantly obferve in rai-. 


ny Summers, what vaft produdéts Sandy Land 


will afford us, compared with the dry. The 
fame you will find in your Gardens, but the 
hot Dungs are here to be neglected, and the 


more cooling made ufe of. 


- Thebeft for light Sandy-land, is Cow-dung, | 


being cool and fat. ut De | 
~ Some Plants delight in moift and boggy 
Lands, and where the Scituation of the Garden 
will not afford a Natural Bogg, an Artificial 


may be made, if you have the command of 


_a Spring to feed it, or that you draw not wa- 
ter very deep to moiften it often by hand; it 
may be made by digging a large Pit in fuch 
place you think moft convenient, where if the 
‘Earth be not tenacious enough to detain the 
moifture required , you may line the bottom 
and fides with Clay well temper’d and trodden 
_ down, and fill it with Earth taken from a Bogg ; 
in which being duely watered by fome {mall 
current Led thereto, or by frequent irrigations, 
your curious Aquatics may. be. propagated as 
Melt asantie Watila, eS 

There are feveral other forts of Land, that 
are known by feveral other Names, which I 
- might here enumerate, ‘but thefe being the ge- 
neral, and moft Lands falling under fome or 
one of thefe capacities, I shall not: trouble you 
with them,here brevity beingmy ftudy. But 
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But if your Lands or Grounds within the 
preciné of your Garden , be fomewhat of a 
different nature or quality from thefe before 


‘mentioned, yet may thofe general direGions, 


as concerning that Land it is neareft of Na-. 
ture unto, ferve for your Land, And if you 


_ have any Trees, Plants, or Flowers, that de- 
light in Land different from the more general 


part of your Plantation, then may you, com- 
pound your Mould in fome place proper for. 
fuch Plant; dire&tions for which you will find 


‘difperfed in this fucceeding Tract, efpecially 


when I come to treat of Efculents.. 


Of the Form of a Garden , > and its 
. Fencing and Enclofing. | 


Of the Form of a Garden. 


. § before was obferved concerning the 
Scituation, fo now may it be as to 
4. %& the Form, that if ye are already li- 
mited and bounded, by reafon: of the Scitu- 


ation 
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ation of your Houfe, and the contiguous, parts 
about your intended Plantation, you muft calt 
it into as good. a Form-and; Model as you.can,; 
but if you, are at liberty; then may. you, make 
your Ele&tion of what Form pleafeth you beft. 


The Round is very. pleafant, and fome.cu- - 


rious Gardens there are of that Form in For- 
reign Parts. The Walls about fucha Garden, are 


very good. for Fruit, the Windsbeing not fo fe- 


vere again{t.a Round, as againft a fireight Wall. 


The Walk alfo that. circundates. that Garden.is. 


not unpleafant, for that you may. walk.as.long 
as you pleafe in it, always forwards without.a- 
ny fhort turning ; {ome ftreight Walks there 
may be; that tend, from.the Circumference.to 
the Centre. The feveral Quadrants may be 
{ub-divided and planted, with Fruits; the Bor- 
dersof the round Walk, and the crofs Walks be- 
ing fofficient for Flowers and Plants of Beauty 
and Delight. Ac the Centre of this Garden, 
may be placed a Fountain, or in defect of wa- 


ter 4 Banquetting Houfe, or Houle of Plea- — 


{ures nits ie 

A rude Draught of fuch a Form is here pre- 
fented to your View; the outermoft Walk be- 
ing adorned with Cyprefs Trees, the inner 
parts'of the,Grafs-Plats, with Firr Trees, and 
the Quadrants within the lefler Circle, plan- 


ted withvaricty, of Frait-Trees, and the prin- 


cipal Walks round and.itreight, bordered with 

Flowers, and delightful. shrubs and Plants. 
Encompaffed with a Pallifade in the Centre 
of your Garden, is a Fouratain of Spring-wa- 
| ter 
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ter always flowing, {erving not only to refrefh 
the Spirits of fuch that delight in the fight of 
it, but is neceflary in dry and hot Seafons, to 
preferve your choiceft Plants from Injury. 
» “The Square is the moft perfe& and pleafant. 
Form that you can lay your Garden into, where 
your Ground will afford it; every Walk that. 
is in it being ftreight, and every Plant and 
Tree ftanding in a dire& Line , reprefents it 
to your Eye very pleafing. ‘The delight you 
take in walking in it, being much the more as 


~ you are lefs careful: For when you walk in a 


Round or Circle, yo are more fubje& to 


trefpafs on the Borders, without continual 
Thoughts and Obfervation of your Ground. — 


You’ may divide the Plot you intend for 
your Gardens into three parts, by Walls or Pal- 
lifades : ‘The middle part may be fub-divided 
into Gravel-walks, Grafs-plots, edged with 
Borders , planted with your moft {ele& Plants, 
Shrubs, and Flowers. i. 

- Ef your partition Fences on'the fides be Walls, 
there may be raifed the choiceft Wall-fruits ; 
thofe that require moft heat, on the moft fun- 
ny fide; and Fruits that require but little, on 
the moft fhady, as Cherries and Plumbs wilt 
thrive where there is not much of the Sun ; 


-and Currants flourifh moft where there is all 


Shade ; under fuch Walis, that moft pleafant 
Bruit the Rasberry delights to grow, ic being 
a Fruit wherewith that Northern cold Territo- 
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But if your Partition-fences be of Pallifades; 


they may be adorn’d with perennical Greens, 
and other hardy Shrubs , and Flower-bearing 


‘Trees. | : 


The other two parts; you may convert _ 


the oné of them into an Orchard, the o- 


ther into a Kitchin-Garden , which will be no — 


{mall Advantage or Oinamerit to your Seat, 
and middle Guzrden of Pleafure. 


5 Sy 


although they aré now become Prefidents for 
many ftately Country Refidencies,; where they 
have banifh’d out of their Gardens Flowers, 


the Miracles of Nature, and the beft Orna- _ 
metits that ever were difcovered to make a 


Seat pleafants But it’s hoped that this new, 
ufelefs, and unpleafant Mode, will like many 
other Vanities grow out of Fafhion. 

A Draught of the {quare Garden I have here 
given you, which may be varied as every De- 
figner pleafeth ; each principal Walk is border- 
ed with Flowers { each principal Corner with 
Flower-pots, and the middles of the greater 
Squares with Statues. “Fhe farther end fen- 
eed with a Pallifade, that che profpedct of the 


ve 


at 


oa 
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adjacent Orchard may not be loft; where - 


now the Statues ftand, if Water be to be ob- 
rained, Fountains would be placed with more 


_ delight. 


The infinite variety of Forms that might be | 
drawn and here reprefented to you, would - 


but encreafe your Charge; when perhaps e- 
- wery Builder may better pleafe himfelf in the 


than any other can do for him. a 
- But thefe few Rules are notamifs to be ob-. 
ferved, viz. That you endeavour to make the 
principal Entrance into your Garden , out of 
the beft Room in your Houfe, or very near 


hape and contrivance of his Garden, better 


' it, your Walks being places of Divertifement 


after a fedentary repaft. The Aromatick O- 
dors, they yield pleafant Refrefhments after a 
grofs Diet; {uch innocent Exercifes being the 
beft digeftive to weak Stomacks. Let there 


~ be fome other Door into your Garden; for 
- Gardeners, Labourers, dc. And let your prin-. 


cipal Walk extend it felf as far as you can in 
length, direétly from your Houfe, Adorned 
with the choiceft Plants for Beauty and Scent, 


‘and that there may be a Succeffion of them 


through the Year, not without Flower-plots , 


‘which grace the beft of Gardens. — 


_ Yf your Ground you intend for a Garden, 
lye on the fide of a Hill, your Walks may be 
‘made the one above the other, and be as Ter- 


races the one to the other; the declining fides 
‘of them, being either of Grafs alone, or plan- 
‘ted with Fruit. | ee 


it 
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and you muft make your Garden either above 
it, or belowit, then make your Garden below 


it, for it is much more pleafant to view a Gar- 


den under the Eye, than above it, and to de- 


{cend into a Garden, and afcend into a Houfe, 


than on the contrary. 


. As for all other Forms and Scituations of © 
Ground above your Houfe, you muft vary | 


your Models according to the place. 


SECT. Ih. 


Of Fences and Iuclofures to 4 Garden 


W Hen you have difcovered the beft Land, 
and pleafed your felf with the com- 
pleateft Form you can imagine for your Gar- 
den; yet without a good Fence, to preferve 
it from feveral Evils that ufually annoy it, your 
labour is but loft. Your Fences mult be con- 
fidered of according to the place you refide 
in, and nature of the Soyl, and is either of 


Brick, or Stone, of Earth, Pale, Pallifade, or . 


Quick-fetts. 


D Ng 
_< If your Houfe ftand on the fide of a Hill, 


OF all which the Brick-Wall is the the beft, ;. of 


it being the warmeft (except Board) and very Brick: 
dry and con-natural to Fruit. And where 4s 


Brick are plenty, it is not a dear Fence, con- 
fidering that their Form much accelerates the 


raifing your Wall, and their even Joynts re- 
| : € 


ae quire — 
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Stones — 


Walls. 
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quire but little Mortar. You may alfo make 
the Walk much thinner with Brick, than any 


other Material, (Square Stone only: excepted) 
 becaufeyyou may make Nieches ata reafonable 


Diftance, or Square’Pillafters on bothfides, or 
only one fide, which will {upport the Wall, al-. 
though very thin in the Intervals::: This ‘Wall 


_ needs no other Coping than Bricks, fet on 


sige fide-ways without any over-hanging or 
dripping, as hath been ufed. Ishehd “anes 


By which means of building them thin in 
the Intervals, with Nieches-or Pillafters, at fic- 
diftances and flender copings, almoft half the 
materials are faved in the building of them, 
and moft of the workmanfhip. is 

Thefe Walls are very. kind to Fruits, under 
which they bear abundantly: The Nieches 
and Pilafters. conduce very much tothe break- 


ing off che cold Winds, and thelter the Fruit | 


from them. 

~ Next/unto the Brick, Stone-walls:are prefer-. 
red, the {quare hewn Stone out of the Quarry, 
efpecially Sand or Free-{tone. is the belt, the. 
cold white Stone like unto Chalk; or Lime- 


_ ftene isnot fo good. ‘The rough Heath-ftone 


or Burre is very dry and. warm, but by itsun-_ 
evennefs is unconvenient to tack Trees againft, 


~‘untefs you difperle here and there in the build- 


ing fome {mall Squares. of Timber, or Brick- 
bats, in the Joynts whereof Nails. will enter: 
and take. Flints are very cold and uneven 
Joynted, and therefore the. worft of all Stone 
for a Garden Fence. ‘s we 
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_. All Stone Walls muft;be well coped,leff = 
decay it ,in‘a little time. A coping of ‘Tyle is 

the beft; if made to carry off the drip 3. or-4 
inches!from! the: Walle 69 seis ack WD bos | 

"In many places where Stone is dear, and >. of wall 
Brick {carce ,;,and Lime.and Sand not near, of Earth. 
Walls are often made by a Gompoft of Earth, 

and Straw tempéred withit, ‘This Earth mutt 

be either '6f a clayifh natare, or, have alittle 
mixture of Glay in its it muft be well wrought 

and mixed with long Dung.or Straw, which 

ferves to hold it together) until ic be throughly 
dry';.and then according to, the skill of the 
Work-man,, wrought upinto.a Wall, and.co- 

vered with ‘Thatch, being not. able to beara 

_ Thefe: Walls well wrought, and well: coped 

and preferved dry, will laft. many: years, .and 

very ‘warmyatid kind to Fruits, that is; to 

fuch that:are content to be humble, thefe. Walls 

being ratelybuilt high. .- ‘” 


_ Inthe building thefe Walls,pieces of Wood, 
or hooks: of: Iron ought-to be, placed in:, at 
convenient! diftances, ftanding three. or. four 
‘inches without the Wall, to..which. Poles. or 
Rails are ‘to’ be faftned;. and to them,,your . 
Fruit-trees, there being »no, tacking “Tr¢es.,to 
the Wallttti . bouisqrnt gon Bas euet 
This way: of Fencing is much ufed in lome 
parts, and fomewhat refemblesthe French way 
of making Wallsfor Fruit; for what-ever they 
are made of,they are plaitered oyer,and wee 


a) 
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of Iron or Sheeps fhank-bones placed in the 


building of the Wall, at fome convenient di- 
{tance to affix the Poles unto, asin the {malk 
French piece called the Planters Manual, adap- 


ted only for that Countrey, may’ be obferved. 
- Alfo Rapinus at large defcribes the making of 
that Wall, and both of them. prefcribe the 


plaiftering of them, as well to deftroy the ver- 
min that would. otherwife fhelter themfelves 
in the rotten cavitiesof thofe Mud-Walls, as to 
acceleratethe maturation of your Fruits. 

So that here in England where other Mate- 


rials are {carce, and fuch a ftiff Loam in the 


place, thefe Mud-walls may prove beneficial, 
not only for fecurity, warmth, and privacy, 
but for the advancement and melioration of 


your Fruits, more efpecially if Lime be not 


wanting to make a Plaifter to cover it after 


_ that French mode. 


~ Feisnotimprobable that a mixture of Loam, — 


‘Lime, Sand and Gravel , or {mall Sand-ftones, 


may by being raifed between two Planks, and 


‘fo by degrees to the height of a Wall, and then - 
_ well defended by a light coping, make.a ve- 
ry good and durable Fence and Shelter for 


your beft Fruits, ‘This feems to be the fame 


way thar Pliny mentions. The Walls tobe made 


in his time, ‘which then had continued many 
Years, and not impaired , refilting all wea- 


thers; he mentions Turrets and Sconces to 


have been made after this manner, Lid. 35. 
Cee ee re gnile 
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. Good oaken Timber fawn into Pales make 4: °F 

_a very good Fence, and not dear where that *“*" 

‘Timber: is plenty : Next unto Oak, Fir, or 

‘Deal Boards will ferve ; but {carce any other 

‘Board will endure the mutability of the wea- 

Snesdongays 200 cbse nay A OWE WOR 

_ Thefe Boards ought to be well feafon’d, elfe 

will they {hrink and chap exceedingly, which 

will be inconvenient, as well by rendring your 

folitary Walks lefs private, as by admitting 

cold breezes to your tender Fruits; ‘but in 

cafe your Board do not meet inthe dryeft and 

hotteft Seafons ; you may add a {mall Battin 

to each Interval, fixt to each Rail by Nails 

between the Boards, that the: {welling and 

dhrinking of the Board may not injure the 

Battin gid if OTH CASS 
Thefe boarded Fences‘are the warmeft for 

your tender Fruits, and maturates them be- 

yond any other ; but being fubject to decay, 

are not repairable without damage to your 

‘Trees. Owes ol O1OW. | | 

I have already mentioned the moft princi- 5. Of Paj- 

pal, and. beft Fences forthe outfides of your //44es. 

Garden, for privacy, fecurity, and advantage 

_toyour Fruits.» There are yet other neceflary 

Fences; for the cantoning or dividing your 

- Garden into lefler parts, for the feveral ules you 

_defign. them for , or for the fecurity of fome. 

particular parts of your Garden, or Fruits or 

_ Flowers, from the hands of every one that 

may otherwife have liberty or occafion to 

walk there ; yet not to impede or diminifh 

ait. or ot ac the 


) 
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a 


. the pleafire in viewing thole objects of de. 


alk _-light thus defended. 


., Thefe open Fences are made of board of a- - 
bout three or four inches broad, and three or © 


four footilong, either nailed to,» ‘or let tho- 
row two Rails, with heads cut either round, - 
or like a Lance, and painted white with Lin- 


feed Oyl, and: white Lead , two or three 
‘times over, to make them endure the wea- 


$hOGinbs vd.ee , oleving 2lal-as. ; 
| But the beft material to make thefe Palli- 
fades withalis Iron, fo framed as are the Iron 
Balconies in. London ; fave only that thefe ap- 


pear abdvethe Rails with {quare painted heads, 
which feem) moft: beautiful 3» by reafon that 
Flowers and.other delightfom Plants ‘appear fo 


plain through them. This Fence is alfo per- 
mament and needs:no repair. a a 
_ lin ition whereof, there is newly made 


! in. fome few Gardens:aPallifade of Boards, of 


about three. or four-anches broad 3° which: as 


before were {et flat-wife , each place in the 
. Pallifade, isnow fetr-edge-wife, the upper Rail 


» running chrongh each Pale, and the foot cut 


withan Ox Month; :and fet on an Arras Rail, 


either near the ground, :or refting on:a ground- 
pinning: of Brick. «The head of each Pale is 
about three or four: inches above «the upper 
Rail; divided into two parts, the middle va- 
cancy being about one third pare of the whole 
breadth; the twoextream parts for about four 


Gical points, doa very much refemble’ thofe 


made 
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made of Tron. As you ftand againft them 
they appear open, and every thing very con- 
{picuous through them ‘like the Iron ; “but as 
you view then obliquely they appear full, : on- 

dy their fharp heads more open and not un- 
pleafant.. Thefe Pallifades, although they re- 
quire fomewhat more Timber and Workman- 

fhip than the ordinary fort, yet are by far the 
morecompleat and beautiful, every motion of - 
your Body froni its place, begetting a variety 

me the obey ns aE Os, Haus on) 
- Thefe open Fences aremuch more pleafant 
and ufeful in your Partirsand inward Gardens; 
than clofé Walls; for thefé prevent not your 
view. of the whole, nor hinder the free Air 
from your Plants, which ‘is as neceflary in 
fome degree as warmth , which ought tobe 
obtained from Sheltersand Fences at'a diftance, 

not by too great a reverberation of heat, and 
ftifling in the Summer for want of Air, ei 
‘ther of which proves fatalto moft Flowers. - 
Gardens are oftentimes fecur’d by quick Fen- 6, of 
ces, whereof the molt eafie to propagate is Quick 
that of the white Thorn, which being well Pesce 
planted in double, treble, or more Chefts or 
Rows of Plants, and kept weeded and defend- 

ed for three or four years, will thrive very 
well in moft forts of Land ; and being kept. 
clipp'd, fheer'd, or cut with a fharp hook, 

will grow fo thick that a Bird cannot find its 
way through, and that from the ground to fix 

or feven foot high ; and proves a very great 
{ecurity againft bad Weather, evil i naaele 

SO ae, ae | : and 
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and Gattel ; but is a fhelter for Snails, and o. | 
ther Vermin that will conftantly annoy your. 


beft Plants, and are not therefore to be plant- 


ed near your Partir, wherein you plant your 
beft Flowers. | ies iciedl gad a 
_ A Quick Hedge of Holly is the molt beau- 


tiful,and moft compact ofany ; but the tediouf- 
nefs of its growth isenough to difcourage any - 


‘man from attempting its propagation, its Seed 


being two years before they appear above 
the ground , and its Plants long before they 
let you know of their like or diflike of the 


 Sothane 


Pyracantha planted for a Fence, proves ve- 
ry {trong by reafon of its fharp Thorns, and. 
fiubborn Branches. Saveet-bryar alfo is very 
good, and makes a fragrant Fence ; but the 
White-thorn will not give way to either of | 
them, being eafily propagated , moft tonfile 
of any, durable, of a delicate colour, and 
early appearing in theSpring. = = 
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> BAP. ois 
Of the Walks, “Arbors, and Places 
a of Repofe, in Gardens. alee 


| T is not the leaft part of the Pleafures of 


a Garden, to walk and refrefh your {elf 
either with your Friends or Acgii@i 


ance, or elfe alone retired from thee eS of 
the World, or apart from Company that — 


fometimes may prove burthenfom to you, and 
when your own Laffitude, or the Heat, Rain, 
or {corching beams of the Sun, render the o- 
pen Walks unpleafant, to repofe Ae felf un- 
der fome pleafant Tree; or in fome Govert 
or Shade, until you are willing to try the Air 


again. : 


 SECTUL 
Of Walks, and Materials for them. 


Herefore to accommodate you for all 1. Stoni. 
VY Seafons wet or dry, hot or cold, it is alks. 
convenient to have Walks and Places of Re- 
pole in your Garden. As for Walks, the i m 


. 
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for the Winter and wet Seafons are thofe pa- — 
ved.with Stone, about the breadth of five foot 
in the midft of a Gravel-walk , of about five 


or fix foot Gravel on each fide the Stone, or 


of Grafs, which you pleafe, for on thefe flat 

Stones may you walk fecurely under-foot in 

gaara without prejudice to your felf or — 
alles. Ses gas 


2. Gravele Next unto the paved Stone are the Gravel- 


Walks. 


tage your Fruit. 


walks to be preferred , which if made with a_ 
fine skreened red Gravel, do very much a- 
dotayyour Garden ; and being laid round, and 

epimolled with a Stone-roler, caft off the Wa- 
, and are very ufeful in moift Weather to — 


"The Gravel-walks are beft under your Fruic 
‘walks; becaufe the beams or rays of the Sun re- 


fle& from them againft the Walls, much bet- _ 
ter than from Grafs, and very much advan- — 


The great inconveniences thefe Walks are 


| {ubje& unto, are Weeds and Moilture: ‘To 


prevent the Weeds, you muft be fure to re- 


move all manner of Earth clean fromthe place — 


before you bringin your Gravel; and in cafe 


the Earth be not ftiffenough of itfelf, it would 

not be.amif§ to fupport the fides with two or — 

three courfes of Brick, or at leaft a Brick fet 
_.on end edge by edge, to prevent the fallingin, — 


“. “ormixture of the faid Earth with. your Gra- 


vel yet fo that the upper part of your Brick — 


may be an inch beneath the furface of your 


Walk, thatit may not be difcerned.. If your 
ce. Cae 
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Ground be good and apt to run to Weeds, 


{even or eight inches deep ought your Gravel _ 
to lie, left the Weeds find their way through: 
you ought alfo to cleanfe the Ground under, . 


from the Roots of Grafs, Weeds, as Net- 
tles , Docks, ec. lealt they find their way 


through the Gravel. . You may fill your Walk 


with ordinary coarfe unskreened Gravel -five 
or fix inches, and after that is levelled, then 
lay on your laft Courfe of fine Gravel, and 
roll it well: if your upper Courfe of Gravel 


be two or three inches thick, and at. any: 


time your Walk grow difcoloured or mofly, 
you may ftir it with a Spade as far as the fine 
Gravel lyes, and finely rake it, then roll ita- 
gain, and it will appear to be. as firefh as at the 
firft. : 4 


fubject unto is Moifture , efpecially after a 


Froft, which very much loofens the Gravel,. 
and long foaking Rains make it apt to {tick to 


your Feet : For the beft red Gravel hath a 


mixture of Clay or Loam in it, which,makes . 


it in dry weather bind the better ; to prevent 
which, feveral Expedients are lately made ufe 
of : Some do grind or beat {mall the fhels of 
Fifh gathered on the Sea-fhore, and therewith 


add a thin coat onthe Gravel, which by con- - 


{tant rolling incorporates with it, and is not 
apt to adhere to yourShooes, as isthe Gravel 
it felf’ Others that live near to Brick-kilns, 
make ule of the refufe parts of Bricks that are 
under-burnt, which will eafily pulverize, me 


The other inconvenience thefe Walks are 


a. Green 
Walks. 


_ Grafs or Weeds from mixing with your Bor- 
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~ lay that on the Gravel-walks, which prevents ’ 


ht. 


the fame inconvenience , and adds much to 
the beauty of your Walk, and is eafily renew- | 


ed as there is occafion. | 


‘On the edge of your Gravel-walks, you may 


lay on each fide a narrow Walk of . Turf. for | 


your ufe in hot weather ; or when you are 


willing to favour your Feet or your Gravel, 


which being kept out {trait on the edges, beau- : 
- tifies your Gravel. 


~ But if you will have your Walk only Gra- 


vel, then will it be neceffary to edge ie with 
Brick three or four inches above the {urface, 
to prevent Earth or Rubbifh from intermix-- 


ing with its Bricks fet on one end fide by fide, 


is the fecureft and moft lafting way for this 


purpofe. | 
Walks of Grafs are very pleafant, andmuch 
to be preferred in the Summer to any of the 
other, being cold andeafieto the Feet. They 


are either made by laying them with Turf, or 


by raking them fine, and fowing them with 


Hay-duft or Seed (which may be had at the 
bottom of a Hay-mow or Rick) and well ro- 


led and weeded from all grofs Weeds, will 


{oon become a fine Grafs-walk ; if thefe Walks 
alfo be laid a little rounding, they will caft of 
the water the better, and be more commodi- 
eus for your ufe than if flat. 

~ A Water-table on eachfide, of two or three 
inches deep, cut every year anew , not only 
receives the wafte water, but preferves the 


ders 
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ders, and prefents your Walk much more 
pleafant to your eye, than if it were other- 
Wile. | cia | 
_- To deftroy Weeds in the Gravel-walks, or 
paved Walks, where you cannot convenient- 
ly eradicate them, you muft water it with 
very falt Water, or with the Liquor they 
have at the Salters, which they call Biétterz, 
which abfolutely deftroys all Vegetation , — 
where it is caft in an indifferent good quanti- 
ty. . 
a” is none of the leaft oblectations a Garden 4. Of Tri 
affords, to have Terrace-walks, on which you "ace 
have the benefit of the Air, and profped& on #4! 
your Garden. Thefe in former Ages (and now | 
alfo in more hot Countries) were much cele- 
brated, the Hortipenfiles or Pendant-gardens , 
were after this manner made above the ordi- 
nary level, for the advantage of the Air, and 
pleafure of the Eye, and fomewhat to add to ~ 
the magnificence of the Place, being very 
beautiful as well as commodious, 

They are uftally made where much Earth 
or Rubbifhis to {pare, which would coft time 
and labour to remove ; and here is difpofed 
of toadvantage, with the only expence of a 
Wall on the out-fide to fupport it; or if you - 
-pleafe on both ; but the inner fide to your 
Garden may be made declining, and cloathed — 
with Turf. The Wall on the out-fide fur- 
mounting the top of the Walk about three 
foot, and on the edge towards your Garden 
may be fet a Rail or Rail and Ballifters, ei 

Pall 


fagds. 
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Pallifade , or a quick tonfile Hedge of about 
the fame height the Wall is of , that neither 


fide prevent the Air, nor impede your Pro-— 


{pect | Bach 
- Infome Gardens where water is at your com- 
mand, the finking of an Aquedué, or Pifcary, 


will, afford: you Materials for your Terrace- 


walk ; both of which are beft and moft pro- 
per to be. made at the fartheft diftance from 
your Houle. | | 


Al 


“SHOW Monet 2 
_, Of Arbors, and Places of Repofé. 


hi igh make your Garden pleafant at all times, 
& and in all feafons, either in refpe& of 


the great variety of weather, or your own di- 


fpofition or indifpofition , it will be very ne- | 
ceffary to accommodate it with places of Shade, 
to skreen you from the {corching Sun-beams , 
Canopies to preferve you from the Rain, and — 
Boxes to feclude you from the too cold Bree- 
zes: ‘That although you are riot willing to ex. 
pofe your felf too mucl: in the intemperate 
Air, or your preferit inability or unaptnefs for 


a Walk be fach, that you cannot with delight 


enjoy it, yet that you may not lofe thofe exhi- 
lerating Pleafures your Garden moft times af 


For 


-” 
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For cool Receffés in the hotteft ‘times, it1. of Ar 
hath beeit nfnal to ere& or frame Arbors with?” 
Poles or Rods, and plant them about with fha- 

dy Trees, which are an Ornament to fome 
Gardens 3 but'to be rejected; “1. Becanfé they 

réquire much repair, and care to prefetve 

them ;  for-in your Garden of Pleature you 


i | ite 


ppenn * “x . 
_ But if the Weather and time of the day in- 
vite you ‘to fit in the Air without inconveni- | 
tnce,*a Seat under the fhadé of fome Plata- 
ous, Lin-Tree, or thelike; is much more plea- 
ant, than to be Héod-winked in an Ar- 
eed dw cool ans abbas ah 
* Youtnay have a Seat madeof thinandlight , 5 
Materials, and painted wich a white colour Sigs: 
‘tt Oyly of a8 belt plealés: yout fancy, Which 
tiay ‘be Moveable with a fitde help, and’ pla- 
red fometites‘in one place, and fomecimes in 
4 D ano-. 
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» another, as:the weather happens. ~ This Seat 
may be made. clofe behind, and covered, that. 
being fee with the back to the Wind, will be 
both warm and dry. lah aset 
~ In the Nieches of your Wall may you place. 
Seats covered over, that you may reft your, 
felf in at your pleafure: At the ends of your 
Walks are the. moft proper places for fuch, 
seats ,’ that whilft you fic in either of them, 
you have the view of. your Garden. _. | 
_ The-beft Form for thefe Seats is round, the 
one femicircle within the Wall, the other with- 
out with a Cupulo, the outward part to be fup- 
ported by three or four , or more columns of 
Timber or Stone, the other part refting on 
the Wall, the top covered with Lead, Slate or. 
Shingle , with its due Cornifh about that pare 
that is off from the Wall. = : 
' Or you may make them of a long {quare 
Form, about two Foor in the Niech of the 
Wall , and as much without, covered as. the 
round, but cafting the drip fide-ways or back- 
ward. sua Bo lle ee , 
. Having feveral of thefe Seats facing to each 
Coalt, be the Wind or Sun either way , you 
have a place todefend your felf from it. 
You may alfo cover your Benches or Stools 
with Mat, and lay the Floors with Board, 
which will much conduce to your own eafe 
| and health. _ : 
'g. Of Plea- Arbors, Benches, and Seats are very necef- 
port-boufes» {ary being prefent expedients for them that are 
weary jebue that which crowns the. RH 
ee ay O 
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ofa Garden, is. a place of repofe , where nei: | 
ther Wind, Rain, Heat, nor Cold can annoy 


2 This {mall Edifice , ufually term’d a Plea. 
fure-houfe, or Banquetting-houfe,may be made 
at fome remote Angle of your Garden: For — 
the more remote it is from your Houle , the. 
more private will you be from the frequent » 
difturbances of your Family or Acquaintance, | 
and being made atan Angle, part wichin your 
Garden, and part without, you will have the 
priviledges and advantages of Air and View, 
which otherwife you will want, and which 
render it much more pleafant than tobe with- 
out them. JSTOR i . : 
- The Windows and Doors, the one or other 
refpecting every Coaft, may be glazed with 
the beft and moft tranfparent Glafs, to repre- 
fent every Obje& on it the more {plendid, 
with Skreens of printed and painted Sarcenet, 
to prevent in the day, and fhutters of thin. 
Wain{cot in the night, others from difturbing 
your folitary Repofe. ie 
Alfo you may reap the pleafure and advan- 
tage of the Air from either Coaft, by open- 
ing that fide of your {mall Edifice, from: 
whence you would receive it, excluding om 
the other fide that which might otherwile an- 
nhoy you. Oe. 
In the other corner of your Garden, or {ome it of ore | 
ainore $ for 
oppofite place to fuch Pleafure-houles, May pendyp 
you erect another of the fame Form to an{wer Plants. 
it asto your view, which may ferve as a place 
| D 2 t@ . 
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5. Of 
Mounts. 
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to preferve your tender Plants i in, dei the. 
extremity of the Winter, and isufuallyternyd — 
a Green-boufe, becaufe {everal Winter-Greens. 
are therein preferved, that will not ‘endure the 
feverity of that Seafon ; in it alfo may, you’ 
difpofe on fhelves your dry Roots of Flowers. 
and Seeds, until the time of the yeae mind you: 
of interring them. 

On thefe {mall Edifices may you beftow | 


what coft you can afford, and make them (as. 


they deferve to be) the principal Ornaments | 
of your Ville. ; 


Ut is not unufual to raifea Mount with the. | 


-wafte Earth or Rubbifh, you: may. otherwifé ~ 
happen to be, troubled withal, at fome,conve-, 
nient diflance from, your’ Houta ent which as 
on your Terrace-walks, youhave the advan-. 


tage of the Air and Profped , and, whereon 
ou may erect a Pleafure or Bangesyng: eons) | 
o {uch like place of Repofe... © 
- The moft famous of this kind, is- seve near. 
Matlbarongh, whether firft raifed by, Art or 
Nature is not yet determined, however it hath. 
4 moft pleafant andeafie afcent, and. from the 
Summit whereof you have a good Air, and as 
fair agent: User | 


£0 CH ARs 
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CHAP. IV. 
| a ; 4 « ‘ : # ‘ : 
Of Springs, Rivers, Fountains, Wa- 
__ ter-works, and Grotto's, neceffary 
» foraGarden aged 
eT is tiotto.be denied, that akind and fruit- 
‘fa ful Soil «may produce all forts of Plants 
Mi. proper for a Garden of Pleafure; Ule, or 
Advantage, which may renderfuch a Place 
delightful; yet cannot fuch'a Garden ever be 
{aid to be complete, ‘nor in its full fplendour 
and beauty, without thisElement of Water. 
Wherefore Rupinas advifeth that, > - 


You then svbo woald your Villa’s Grace augment, 
And on its Honour ahvays areintent : | 
‘You who employ Your time to cultivate 
‘Pour Gardens; and to make their Glory great, 
Among your Groves and Flowers let Water flow 
Warers'thé Soul of Groves and Flowers too. 
h tipdhM , PERSP ECR WI. H Be et 
© Befidesthe particular ufes you may put it to 
if 'watrig your feveral Gardens , it is very 
pleafant to have your Pifcaries, Rivulets, Foun- 
tins, @c. about your Ville. «| bak 
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conveyed by Pipes to fuch places in your Vil- 


| of Pipes 
for Water. 
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EGE ie 
Of Springs. 


M Any pleafant Seats, | Vills; and Gardens 


there are, that are véry well {cicuate 
for Air and Profped&,that are of themfelves dry, 


which defect may be fupplied from Springs of — 


Water rifing at -fome diftance, and may be 


le, or Garden, as youdefire.. . . 


In places where Wood is plenty,, the Elm is 


the moft proper material to make Pipes with- 
al, for the conveyance of water from the 
Spring to your Garden, not. being {ubjecé to be 
torn by Froft, as are the leaden or earthen 
Pipes, either of which you mnuft be fure to lay 
deep enough below the furface of ‘the. Earth, 
that the Froft may not reachthem.,... .. . 

Leaden Pipes are the moft convenient where 
water is to be raifed to any confiderable height, 
being not apt to. grow leaky, nor.to decay ; 


but you muft.be fure tolay:them deep in Clay 


’ 
- 


as you can ; but not inany mixture of Lime, 
or fuch like, left itdecay the Metal :. alfo you 
muft have a Turn-cock at the lowelt part of 
your Pipe, where mutt be a paflage, that out 


of it you may let.the water at the beginning © 


of a Froft, to prevent the Pipes from break 


ing, 
a Far. 


Se 


a eb 
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' Earthen Pipes may be made of about three 


foot in length , and made to fit the one in- 
to the other; and as they are laid deep in a 
doft Bed of Earth, Clay, orSand, the joynts 
may be clofed with a cement of Quick-lime, 
Linfeed-oyl, and Cotten-wool, and bound a- 
bout the joynt witha piece of Leather, anda 
turn or two of Pack-thread : But thefe Pipes 
are not for forcing the water to any height, 
being apt to break, but are very necelfary 
Cheap and {weet for the conveyance of any 
Aen without force, to the place you de- 
ire. 

Sometimes it happens that Springs lye con- 
cealed in the Earth, which may, if difcover- 
ed, prove very ufeful in your Ville, and plea- 
fant in your Garden, which to difcover, ob- 
ferve the Precepts of Rapinus : 


Where [mall declining Hillocks you perceive, 
Or any Soyl where Flags and Rufhes live, 
Where the fat ground a fhiny moifture yields, 
' If Weeds and prickly Sedge o're[pread the Fields ; 
There hidden Springs with confidence expett, — 
- For fedgy places will to Springs direh. 


Alfo feveral Rufticks ‘there are, that can 


dire& you to the neareft Spring ,_ being ace 
guainted with the nature of the Soil and 
Place fad anes ae Lae 
Thefe if they lie above or level with your 
Garden, may be brought by Pipes intoit ; but 
if they happen to lie belowit, then muft you 
: Ot erect. 


40 


Rapimus. 
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ere&_ Cilterns or_ Receptacles above. your 
SAV TT es ik oe A RRL ON OP RELY cnet 8 a Dawe coon 
Springs, that they may command your Garden, 


and taife the water into them ‘by Machins 
made for that purpofe, moved hy.men, horfes, 
‘or the. wind; which‘ when full, may ferve to 
fupply your Garden for a.certain time,and when — 
expited, the faid Cifterns may b¢ again filled 

by. the former MEAN gs ts ond to owe to mht * 


* * 
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A, Lthough {mall Cryftalline Springs brought 
2%, ° in Pipes may be {ufficient et your 


_ Grovesand Plants, and {apply your. ea ba : 


Fountains, and add very much to the {plen- 
dor of your Garden 5 yet, ees, . ue 


ve 
Vote: SSS 
ak . gives . 


a my Advice youtake, 


In the low Places of your Garden make 
Befides the other Springs, large Lrenches t00, 
To which from every part the fereams may flow. 
For litile Brooks and Springs are not fo good, 

.. Nor pleafe o much as.a:more noble Flood. 


A. fair Stream or Current flowing through. or 
near your Garden, adds much to the Glor y and 
Pleafipe of, it > On, the Banks of it may you 


plant{everal aquatick Exoticks, and have your 


Seats or Places of Repole under theit, Um 
BOP OT | Co | brage, 
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brage, and there fatiate. your {elf with the 


pon of the Curling Streams, and its nimble 
Inhabitants. Thefe gliding Streams .efrige- 
rate the Air ina Summer Evening, and render 


their Banks fo, pleafant, that they become re- 


fifticfs Charms to. your, Senfes, by, the, mur- 


muring Noife, the Undulation of the Water, 
the verdant Banks and Shades over them, the — 


{porting Fifh. confind withia , your own di- 
mits, the beautiful Swans; and by the plea- 


fant Notes of finging, Birds, that delight in 


Groves, on the Banksof fich Rivulets. 

_. Where. fuch a Stream or Rivulet cannot na- 
turally glide through your Garden, but near 
unto it,,.its probable that part of it may be 
railed. by fome. Machine; at {ome diftance 
from your Garden, and by an Aqueduct con- 
veyed through it, which will be more commo- 
dious (the charge only excepted in the bring- 
ing it thither). than. the natural Current. . x. 
Becaule natural Currents’ are. ufually in. the 
loweft grounds, which are not fo, proper for 
a Garden, asa declining or ground above the 
level of the adjacent, Lands, 2. Por thiat,an 


Artificial Current is not fubjed: to) thofe Ex- 
travagancies., that the natural ufually are, by: 
over-flowingafterhalty Rains. 3. Thole Wa- 


ters that.are brought by Art, are eafily. carri- 


ed off again, and may be conducted to. feve- 


tal parts of your Garden, onthe Edges of your 
declining. Walks, whether they. decline liedle 


ot muchy if but‘little, then may Canals be 


made in the natural Earth, without any. dan- 
a | ger 


a == («-“—«§-«s The Att of Gardening, Book 1 
_ ger of decay or wearing, as Rapinus obferved — 
of the Water running through the Gardens of 
Lian-Court. EUS Mia a ; 


For by rhe Gardens jide,the Rivers pafs,. 
"From no fteep Cliff, but down a bank of Graf. 


But if your Garden lye on a more declining | 
Bank , then are your Aquedudts to be paved 
and edged with Stone or Brick, left the Ve- 
locity. of the Gurrent by degrees eat away the - 
Earth before it: Thefe Aqueducts may: be 
carried almoft level, and have their Precipi- — 
ces at feveral diftances, as the form of your 
_ Gardén will bear :, Thefe Water-falls will ap- 
' pearvery pleafant, if made broad at the end, — 
as the fame Poet tells you, - eee 


. Nor fhould it lef deferve of our Efteem, 
‘When from an even Bed diffusd.the Stream, — 
“Runs down a polil’d Rock, and as it flows, — 
«Like Linnen inthe Air expanded (hows. 


gs Waters brought’ in‘by Aré, ‘may better 
bé confin’d in Ganals regularly made, and Filh 
kept.in them, eafier preferved than in the na- 
tural,” where Inundations ufually unftock your 
Pifcaries ; therefore if you can, chofe rather 
to bring a fair Current of Water through your 
Garden, above the level of the main River ; if 
it cannot be done by an ordinary Aquzdué, 
yet may it by an Engin placed in the River, 
‘where the one part. of the Water: fhall ‘con- 
Y | {tantly 
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ftantly raife another for your purpofé, the 


not proper, for this place 5 therefore for your 


further information. 


ce SEC Ji 6d. 
Of Fountains. 


Ountains are principal Ornaments.in a Gar- 

dens {carce a famous Garden in Europe 
without its Fountaims, which were primarily 
intended. for Bathing, and are. in the more 
Southern Countries ufed for that purpofe to 
this day. The Italians beltow very great coft 
in beautifying them for that ufe; The French 
are very. prodigal in their Expences about 
Fountains, and feveral curious Gardens in Eng- 
land have them ; but here only for Ornament, 
they are generally made of Stone, fome {quare, 
others round or oval, and of divers other 
forms, fome flat in the bottom, others round 
like a Bafon, pe ae 

Into fome the. Water is caft by Pipes from 
the fides, out of the Mouths of feveral Fi- 
gures reprefenting Animals, or out of the 
Pipes of Eurs of Stone ftanding on. the brim 
of the Fountain, or the. Water is caft from 
fome Figure ot Statue erected in the middle of 


the 


Vide Syftema Agricultura... 


manner of making and ordering whereof is: 
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CHUAN Gattentna Host 
ss the. Fewatain; or from’a Pipe flanding' upright 
Bsc sacl cb guar gig ae 
’ Phere muft alfo be walt Pipes or Cavities 
to convey away the Water’ from fuch * Foan- 
tains, which muft be fo made, that at your 
pleafure you may drain your Fountains, and 
_cleanfe them, and muft be of capacity to car- 
ry off all the Water as it comes, left it antioy 
your Garden, for the greater quantity of Wa- 
ter you have, the more pleafant will it ap- 
pear. ee OR na’, | 


Plenty im Fountains.alyays graceful hows, 
And 'greatet Beauty from abundance flows. 


’ ‘But whete neither’Springs nor Rivets Can 
bé obtairied to compleat your Pleafiures, yet 
for'ufe and 2 little for delight, may Water be. 
procired fiom the Heavens, by prelerving the 
drips of the Houfé, ahd cofiveying it to {ome 
Ciftern made for that purpofe in your Garden, 
which may relemble 4 Foimtain, or make & 
fair Receptacle in your Garden, for the Water 
that may be gained from the Sip 9 Walks 
oF your Garde’, ot from adjacent Hills, as 
Raplad Biteeis OOF 9 AEE On eat 


Bil ifthe place you tive tt, be fo dry, 
That’ neither Springs nor Rivers they are nigh 
Then at fome diftance from your Garden make, — 
Within the gaping Eaith a fpaciows Lake,” 
That like a Vagos may comprehend 
The affembled Floods, which from the nee 
Wes Ue Ona : ere 
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hen "Here follows 2 a 


DESCRIPTION 


Of feveral forts of 


FOUN TAINS. 


ay y Dragon er fuch like, cafting Water out 
of i its Mouth, as it runs round on the Spindle. 


Pipes ws it tums round. 


ples into the Spettators Faces. 
VI. The Royal.Oak with Leaves, Acorus, and 
Crowns. dropping , and. feveral final Spouts round 
t € L0p 

VIL. The-Cifern into which-rhe Water foors by 
the Pipe A. the Air iffverh out at the Pipes bbb. 


fern, 


L HE. Ball Haifa by a Spout of Ieiscin 
CS II. The Water reprefenting a double 
Glafs, the one over the other. ¢ 


IV...A. Crown cating Water out. of feveral. 


V.. A Statue of. a. Woman > that at the ihe 
of a private Cock, {hall cast. Water out. of ber INip= 


the ends whereof make the Mufical. founds sa the. 
Trough of Water at C. which'as fupplied. with Wax 
iid 9g Reged. D. subich in» time. dreins the:Ci-, 


ay 


| Rapinus. 
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a fern , which walt Water precipitates imto E- and 
from E. into the common Drein. . 2S 


Thee Wares aalete preferr’d for the se 
rigation of your Plants to. any other, and in 
café you make your Cifterns well,and Cement 
the Joynts of your Stone with Parifi an Cement, 
er with our own Lime compounded with Lin- 


feed-Oyl, they will retain the Water for a long 


time. 


me 


FEC. TV A Oe ae 
Of Water-works. 
Efides thofé abate Gotirts that are pro- 


pofed , for the leading the Water from. 
the one place of your Garden to the other, 


‘after it is entred into its limits, there are fe- 


veral ways of ordering it, where it is either. 
Naturally or Artificially advanced above the 
level of your Garden. 


~The docile Stream wil any lols put ony 
A. thoufand different Courfes bbey will run. 


Therefore the Water es be sonbeven 
from feme Ciftern or Conduit, ftanding a- 


bove your Garden, at fome diftance by Pipes, 


or elfe it: muft by’ fome Artifice be raifed into 


a Ciftern of Lead ever _ sit or Grot in: 


your 
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your Garden, that from thence it may by {mal- 
ler Pipes be fecretly conveyed to your feveral 
_ As to the Fountains where it may be caft 
through various Figures, as before was hinted 
inthelaftSe@ion. 5 > , ss 

- Orit may be made.to rife in the midft of 
a Fountain or your Grotto,through the Branch- 
es of an Artificial Tree, each Sprig being hol- 
low, that it may continually drop with Spouts 
on the top, for the erecting of greater quanti- 
ties of Water: | : | 

_ Or it may rife in one {mall upright Stream, 


carrying a Ball of Wood onit, which being 


exactly round, and placed on the mouth of 
the Pipe, and the Water by the opening of a 


{top-cock made for that purpofe, admitted by ~ 


degrees ; the Ball will rife and be {upported 
by the Spout of Water, to five, fix, or feven 
foot high , after the fame manner as a fingle 
Peafe may be elevated by your Breath on a 
Straw; but in cafe your Ball be apt to fall, 
then may you perforate it through the Centre 
{moothly and exadly in the middle , and 
place this {mall hole dire&ly on the middle of 
the mouthof the Pipe, and fo raifethe Ball 
by degrees , and the {mall {pout of water that 
paffes through the Gentre of the Ball, will pre- 
ferve it in its due pofture...... | 

_By.a Copper Cylinder made to fit on the top 
of the Pipe, out of which the water violently 
flows, to take off and on at pleafure; may 
you femetimes make the water refemblea eee | 

| | ~~ Giafs 
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Glafs, both inverted: 


Behold. 


-Glafs inverted, by placing a flat piece of Cop. 
per on the top of ‘the Cylinder, and:leaving on- 
ly a narrow circular paflage under it, for the 


water freely to flow-out of it on ‘every ‘fide, | 
Another Pipe or Cylinder of a leffer fize, made 


_ to rife off the middle of the faid ‘flat: piece of 


Copper or Cap, with a like Cap ‘on the top 
of it, and a paflage left as before, will caufe the. 
water ifluing out of both the Cylinders the oné — 
over the other, to preférit a’ Glas within a 
Alfo Crowns, Birds, Beaffs, madé’ of light 
Brafs or Copper, “hollow and eafié to tuih’on 
a Cylinder, the oie end of the Cylinder is to be 
fet on the top of the Water-pipée, the other 
end to force the water with certain thin. Vanes 
in the infide of your hollow Figure which © 
will make it to move fwiftly about, ‘ejecting 


the water out of the fides ‘or mouthof the Fi 


gureés ‘th its motion, which is very pleafant to 

Secret Pipes may be under the Ground, the 
ends not appearing above’ it, that ‘when any’ 
Ladies unawares, ‘or cafnally walk or ftand‘6: | 
ver them, by the turning of'a itop-cock; you 
may force the water upright under theit Goats, 


ad 


to their fudden furprize. *" 


You may alfo placé on Pedeftals of about — 
three foot high, feyeral'Figtires at about three 
foot diftance, ten’ or twenty of aifide': “The 


interval between thee Pisures may.be' 8 dr’ rd 


foot oven ‘Throw dy thefe Pedefifals: and Pt 
guires, dmnall Pipes ‘mut be" brouetit, chat the 
ae | water 


Heese 
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you may walk under thefe Sponts, as under fo’ 
many Arches , without any drop falling on 


you. | GF POS RCT 
But that which is very delighiful, is the fing’ 


ing of the Nightingal, exaétly imitated by the 
motion of the Water, and is thus performed: 
In fome Cavity of your Grott or other Edis 
fice where you defire at any time to hear thig 
Mufick, you muft place. a lafge Ciftern of 
Lead, containing ten, twenty, or thirty Galé 
Tons, as you pleafé: This Ciftern muft be well 
clothed on every part. (except the ufeful paf- 
fages for Pipes) into it: near the top muft the 
Water be let in freely through a Pipe of about 
an inch diameger ; then you muift have alfo 


near the top, two, three, or four {mall Pipes | 


iffuing out, tending a little downwards, at 
the end of which you muft fix your Pipes made 


of Brats, or other Metal, made before you iz 
themlikean ordinary Kf#la, wherewith Chil: 


dren exercife themielves in their paftimes,; {6 
that when you try it with your Bréath, atid 
hold the lower end: in Water, it fall pipe and 


chack as the Nightirigal fometimes doth ; you 


may make two, three, or four of thefe of fe- 
veral fizes, the biggeft not largé, and they will 
give fome diftinétion in’ found, thefe ra 


ee 
Pe 


so 
” ~ fixed to the ends of the {mall Pipes iffuing out 
of your Giftern, and the lower ends of them 
- dipping into a Trough of Lead, a little be- 
low the bottom of the Ciftern ; when by the - 
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turning of a ftop-cock, the Water flows into 
the Ciftern, it expelleth the Air through thefe 
Pipes, which give you your defired Mufick, 
until your Ciftern be full, then muft you ftop . 
the Cock, that the Ciftern may empty it felf. 
again, and be ready for another time. 

. The Pipe through which it empties its felf, 


\ may be at the bottom of the Ciftern, of about 
the diameter of one third part of an inch, fo 
that the Pipe that fupplies the Ciftern with Wa- 


ter, mutt of necefflity be of Capacity fufficient 
to afford Water enough for this under Pipe, 
and to enforce Air for the mufical Pipes,there- 


_ fore this emptying Pipe you may leflen as you 


find occafion. | 
The Water that runs through this lower 

Pipe, may defcend into the Trough that is 

under the mufical Pipes, to fupply that with 


Water. 


Inftead of this lower Pipe, you may have 
a Siphon made in your Ciftern, the inner foot. 


of it to reach the bottom of the infide, the 
- neck thereof to be near to the top of it, but 


not altogether fo high, the outer foot of it 


- fomewhat lower than the bottom, that when 


the Water flows into the Ciftern, and ftops 


_ theinnerfootof the Siphon, the Air forthwith 


gives you your Mufick until the Ciftern be 


full, then of its {elf the Water pafles achat: 
oe p the | 
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the Siphoa until the Giftermm be’ emipty.: In 


this -way, lefs Water: wilkimake your Mufick, 
becaufe there is no decreafecof ic until the Gi- 


flern bé filled, «but:then you: .muft nor defitt — 


-untilie be full, elfe it -wilkmot flow out of the 
Siphon. Yow muft alfo fupply the Trough 
before your :mufical Pipes with! Water from 
fomeother Pipe, théreforethe former way: is 
®petore facile. y incl yond .ysb orld looaar 
| By this means may: you make many Mufi- 
eal Artificial Sounds; ‘arid:to: continue in’ pro- 
portion according tothe-quantity of your Wa» 
tér, and capacity of your Ciftern ; the Wa- 
ter that flows in waft -fronrit, being made.to 
fall from: one precipice: to another, »which 
with its murmuring Noiféintermixed withthe 
Mifical« Pipes, makes an excellent charming 
Harmony, efpecially noneof it being in view; 
but concealed in Rock-work made for that 
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St Climes , the eAitivalheats are more trouble- 
fomethanthey are nearer:the Zodiack;) the Sun 
continuimg here -loriger above the Horizon in 
the Summer feafon, than in thofe parts, which 
occafions that intemperancy that many times 
« s , iS 2 WE 
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ie oftentimes happeris that in’ thee Northern 


Gt 


ee 


_ that defeé& fupplied in the Summer. 
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we are fenfible of ; for as we have lefs of the 
prefence of the Sun in the Winter, fo have we — 

But thofe that inhabit more Southerly, ‘and 
have the Sun more perpendicularly over them, 
are more fenfible of the acute heat of that 
bright Orb about the middle.of the day, ge- 
nerally than we ares and therefore about the 
heat of the day, they ufually fequefter them- 
{elves from their ordinary Occupations, and 
betake themfelves to their fhades and cool pla- - 
ces of Recels for fome few hours. © = 0°) 

Such that have convenient places in their 
Villes, make themfelves Grotto’s or Caves in 


the Earth for that: only purpofe, on which 


fome have beftowed fo much Coft and La- 


_bour; that thofe Grotts have been the’ Obje&. 


of Admiration of,-and part of the Subje& of 
feveral Hiftories written by feveral Travellers 
and Strangers, as are their Baths and Foun: 
tains. mated 
~ For the fame reafon may our Grotts be as 
neceflary for us, to repofe our felves in the 
time of our Sunimer faint Heats, although - 
they are not here fo conftant every year as in 
thofe parts, yet are'they lefs tolerable, for want 
of thefe nocturnal breezes they ufually enjoy. 
» Therefore either in the fide of fome declive 
ef a Hill, or under fome Mount or Terrace 
artificially raifed, mayyou make a place o 


— repofe, cool and frefh in the greateft heats.” It 


may be.arched over with Stone or Brick, and 


you may give ic what light or entrance you 
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pleafe. You may make fecret Rooms and 


Paffages within it, and in the outer Room 


may you have all thofe before mentioned Wa- 
ter-works, for your own or your Friends di- 
vertifements. | 


It is a place that is capable of giving you . : 


fo much pleafure and delight, that you may be- 
ftow not undefervedly what coft you pleafe 
on it, by paving ic with Marble, or immu- 
ring it with Stone, or Rock-work, either na- 


tural or artificially refembling the Excellencies — 


of Nature. The Roof may be made ‘of the 
fame fupported with Pillars of Marble, and 
the Partitions made of Tables of the fame. _ 

The moft famous of this kind that this King- 
dom affords, is that Wiltonian Grotto near unto 
Salsbury, on which no Coft was {pared to 
make it compleat, and wherein you may view, 
er might have lately fo done, the beft of Wa- 
ter-works, far excelling what Rapinus thus fings 
of late Richlien’s Palace in France, 


E 3 But 


at The: 


Bat they that cannot command the Water 
to ‘crown the Pleafures of their Gardens; yet 
aré there few that’ cannot fad fome conveni-. 


ent place for this purpole) it being as necefla- 
ry in them to avoid the liquetying. Air, as in 
other places the unpleafant Breezes. 


of Statues, Obelisks, Dyals, and 0s 


ther invesitate Or naments. 


1, Statues. 


verdant Garments, and befpangled with varie- 
* ty of Flowers, and ‘at other times wholly dif- 
mantled of all thefe; here to recompence the 


lofs of paft Pleafares, and to buoy up their — 


Hopes of another Spring, many have placed 
in their Gardens, Statues, and Figures of fever- 
al Animals, and gréat variety of other curi- 


ous pieces of Workmanship, that their Walks. 


oo wa oa \ : ° 

tN all places where there is a Summer and 
ff a Winter, and where your Gardens of — 
Ja.’ Pleafure are fometimes clotlied with their 
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might be pleafant’at any time in thofe places 


- of never dying Pleafires. 


- Herein the ancient Romans were exceflively — 


prodigal, {paring of no Coft to adorn their 


Avenués with curious Figures for their Winter — 
uiverfions, as well as with rare Plants for their 
ee ‘ ; ATS SUG SS a APA d ey 8 : Peon uee Sg ‘ Summer P 
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Summer delights. Which ‘vanity (althoug 
‘one of the moft excufable) is defcended on 
the Italians, whole Gardens are the Mirrors of 
the World, as well for thofe Ornaments, as 
for their excellency of the Plants that are pro- 
meecttcd an dem.” |, gee ee 

- This Mode of adorning Gardens with curi- 
ous Workmanfhip, is now become Englij{h; ~ 
how many Statues made by excellent Art, are 
there to be feen in His Majefties Gardens, and 
in the Gardens of divers of the Nobility of 
‘England? But what great pity is that in ma- 
ny places remote from Cities and great Towns, 
thefe Statues fhould drive out of their view 
thofe natural Beauties,that fo far exceed them ? 

Much more Ornamental are Statues pla- 

ced in Groves and Shades, and in or near 
your Borders of the choiceft Plants, than on 
the naked furface of the Earth, which later 
beget not that furprife in the Spectators, asthe 
other. , 

_ Statues are commendable in the midft of 
Fountains, and green Squares in Groves, and 
at the end of obfcure Walks. — : 


r 


~ In the room of Statues in the midft of your 2.0belisks. 


green Squares, Obelisks, or fingle Columns 
may not be improper, fo that the Workman- 
Ship be accordingly. Neither can there be a 
more proper ufe for an Obelisk, than to {up- 
“ae a Globe with its Axis duely placed re- 
peéting both Poles, and its circumference on 
the Equinoctial Line, exaétly divided into 
twenty four parts, and marked with twice 
eS eee ee 


q Dials 


os ler 
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-twelve-hours, that on it at a diftance Py i 
fhadow only of the Globe on its felf, 
‘may difcern the hour of the day, and obférve | 
how the Day and Night, and Sammer and 
Winter happen throughout the Univerfe. ; 


“Many Dials of various and curions. Work- 


-manfhip are made, and may be placed on 
-Pedeftals in the midft of the Squares inftead 


of Statues, which better become the fhades. 
‘Dials of Glafs, were it not for the Cafual- 
ties they are fabje& unto, pre-excel any o- 


ther for Beauty, efpecially the Globe with its 
Axis through the midft, and duely elevated 
ewith final Beads On it, placed at their due di- 
frances according to the Lines of the Celeftial 
‘Globe, painted on the fuperficies of your or- 
‘bicular Gla, which will not only give you 


the true hour of the day, but all other varia- 


tions thata Dial can direa&t: But more of thele 


things in another place. 

‘Other ancient Ornament of a Garden, are 
Flower-pots, which painted whice and placed 
on Pedeftals, either on the Ground, ina ftreight 


- Tine on the edges of your Walks, or on your 
Walls, or at the corners of your Squares, are 
| exceeding pleafant. 


They are ufually made of Potters Clay, and 
burnt, whith when full of Earth, and frozen 


-in the Winter are apt to break, unle(g you 
place ‘another ordinary pot of Earth in the in- 


fide of it, wherein to plant your Flowers, you 


del ign to propagate in them. 


Bue to prevent | that ealtaly. of bre 
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ome are made of Lead well painted and guile . | 
which are much to be preferred. | 
One of the pleafures that may be efteemed s- of a 

P iodging to a Garden, is an Aviary, which, ee 
muft be near your houfe, that you may take | 
fome delight in it there, as well as in your 
Garden, and that you may in all feafons take 

care of its Inhabitants: As for its bignefs, man-— 

ner of making and ordering, it is not proper 

in this place to be difcourfed of, we being ra- 

ther for an Aviary at large, that the whole 
Garden with its Groves and Avenues may be 

full of thefe pretty Singers, that they may with 

their charming Notes, rouze up our dull Spi- 

rits, that are too intent upon the Cares of this 
Work, and mind us of the Providence, the. 
great God of the Univerfe hath over us 2 as. 

well as thefe Creatures. 


a 
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Bic Of ibe dives Trees, Piers 
and Plants , that beautifie 
and adorn a Garden, | 


x ocd 


. Cust Y 
Of Trees for Ornament and § hade. 


“| * @ Aving lightly paffed over the Scite, 
Pewee Form, Security, and dead Orna- 
“ ff ments of your Garden ; it is time 
= now to give you an account of 
fach Vegetating Ornaments, that are proper - 
and very well becoming the Gardens of the 
moft curious. And becaufe the Cyprefs isthe ~ 
molt beautiful and moft celebrated Tree, I 
“i begin with Perennial Greens. 


SE GT. - 
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SECT. I 
Of Winter Greens. 


O F all the Trees that have been propaga- 1. ofthe 
: ted in our European parts, none have Cypr 
yet merited that efteem as the Cypref hath | 
done, it being the moft uniform, ftreighteft, 
and moft flender of any other, preferving its 
-Verdure throughout the year. 
. Its natural Country is Candia, where (as 

Pliny writes) if a man plow the ground, and 
not fow it with fome otherthing, Cypreffes will 

come up, and preféntly fhew above ground ; 
from whence they have been {pread into the 
-moft parts of Europe, fo far asthe extream cold 

will give them leave. ~ : 
. Their Seed feldom or never ripens here in 
England ; but {uch as you have from foreign 

parts, you muft fow about the beginning of 
April, which when come up and carefully wa- 

tred and weeded, you may remove. 

 Thefe Trees may be either planted as Stan- 
dards, or in Hedges, and clipped as other 
tonfile Hedges ufually are, if youintend them 

for Standards, at about threeor four years the 
middle fhoot ought to be cut off near the top, 

and the whole Tree cut into a pyramidical 
Form, and not bound as is the ufual cuftom, 

only clip them not late in the year, ra 
ee ee this 
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-,. the Froft prove toa fierce and jill your 


ies. SE eave erent! FC 
For if they are nat clofe bound but clipe, 


and ftand not in a-cold moift Ground, they 


will endure the hardeft Frofts, and fharpeft 


Winds: , For [ have known many that ftood 


-. in the loweft part of the Garden killed with the 
_ extremity of cold, when others that ftood on 


a Terrace, more obvious to the cold Winds 


. efcaped ; and for no other reafon, as I could 


Be Of the 
Laurel, 


judge, but their dry and healthy Soil they grew 
in. : ae Oe 

As the Cypref for its Beauty, fo the Laurel 
for its Glory, hath been in great efteem with 
the Ancients, whofe Branches have crowned 
the Heads of Emperours in their Triumphs 3 


and thoie that were ViGtors in War, or any 


folemn Games: The Laurel Branches are allo 


Emblems of Peace, and of pre-excellency in 


any ingenious Science or Enterprize, the an- 


cient Romens attributed unto it an extraordi- 


nary property it had againit the evil effects of 
Thunder and Lightning, and therefore plant- 
ed it near unto their Houies and Lodgings, 

It is one of the beft ornamental Trees you 
can plant either for beauty or fhade, it will 
cloath your moft fhady Walls, and will en- 


_ dure the moft {corching beams of the Sun, it 


will mount to twenty or thirty foot in height, 


and be content tobe humble and tonfil, no 


Weather will annoy it, it delights moft in 
moift Ground. Yabeereh tol: baie nie 


ly 
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ht witty Vales : sibene pleafant ee re 
| Their on Leaves the lovely Laurels fhow. 


- And agrees beft with a cool fhady place 
which is equal to a watry. 

- They grow tall, and bear great plenty of 
Berries, from which the Trees are eafily pro- 
pagated, or from. Layers, or flips, fet ina cold 
moift place. 

~The Laurus Tinws is a Shrub yielding {weet Laurus 
{cented Tufts of white Bloffoms in the Winter, de i 
as. well as the Summer, is eafily propagated 
from Suckers or Layers, and deferves a place | 
amongft’ the beft of your perennial Greens: _ 
There are two forts, the one with a harrow, | 
the other with a broad Leaf, 

The Bay-Tree, our old Englifh Plant isa fine The Bay- 
oderiferous Tree, but worn out of that great Tree. — 
efteem that formerly was had of it, by. wind | 
more beautiful and hardy Laurel. — 

_ Few Greens exceed in Beauty, either in 3. “Of the 
Branch or Leaf the Pdylirea , which {preads he Lal 
fo fairly, and near the ground, and rifes to 
that height, and {0 eafily managed with the 
Shears, that it is efteemed one of the moft 
pleafant Plants that Nature yields, it is ve 4” 
hardy and endures our generally moft ‘fevere 
Winters, having never known them nipp’d 
with fierce: ‘Gold, but (Anno 1663, and fince 
in Anno 1683. ) and then the Branches being 
for the moft pare cut off, the Tree reaflumed 
its Onan battre, a, : 

¢ 
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~--Teis raifed of Seeds, and may be increafed_ 
- by Layers, and fometimes by Slips, ie will not 

_ eafily bear a remove till the coldeft Seafons 
are over. | oo 
_ There are two forts of it, the one with a— 
{maller and more edged Leaf than the other, © 
which yields great plenty of Bloflems in the 
Winter, which laft-watil the Spring, which 
 Blotloms are of a ftrong Scent, by reafon of a 
gummy Matter adhering to them,. which the 
_ Bees wonderfully affect,which blooming. Txces, _ 
if there were many of them near your Apiary, — 
they would very much help your Bees, be- - 
fore much of other Food was to be found by 
~ them in the Spring ; but the barren Tree isthe 
more baautiul.: sag sey ic) pan ois eee 
Thefe Trees may be cut into: any form 
high or low, in Hedges or in fingle’Trees, 
and will cover aSeat or Bower in a fhort time, — 
ok and more neatly than any Tree whatfoever. 

4. Ofthe A Species of the fame is the Alaternus, a — 

Alaternw» hardy pleafant Shrub, not afpiring to that - 
height as the Phylirea, but is apt for Hedges, 
and eafily managed. | | | 
g. of the  Moft of the ancient Gardens of England — 
Box-Treee were formerly beautified with this never dy; 
ing Box, becaufe you might have reduced: ie 
to any form or fhape high or low, but by | 
reafon of the ill favour emitted from-it, and — 
by its {preading Roots continuing long ina 
place, fterilizing the confining Earth, it 15 — 
now banished out! of our Gardens. | 


Our 
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-. Our modern Planters have brought into 6. Of the 
our Gardens to adorn our Walks, the Bugh=2ueh-trets 
‘Tree, which growing tall and ftout-againft all 
Weathers, and its {mall Fwigs fticking clofe 
to the Trunk, clothing it always gréen, no 
Sun nor fhade offending it; is one of the moft 
ornamental Trees youcan defire. The Eugh- 
Tree may be clipt and reduced to any form, 
but eafily to the compleat form of the Cy- 


: I fhould undervalue the Judgment and O- », of thi 

“pinion of our beft Arborift Mr. Ewelm, if 1 Holly. 

Should not numerate the Holy amongit the 

moft fele& of our Hortenfe perennial Greens, 

which he efteems to be the moft incomparable — 

for Uje, Defence, Sight and Ornament 5 I need 

fay no more of it, feeing his learned Pen hath 

fufficiently emblazoneditsframe. = 2. | 
The Firr-Tree is rather for the Woods, 8. Of thé 

than for the Garden, yet by reafon of the Fir 

flender and afpiring ‘Trunk of the ftreight Firr, mit 

and the facil keeping and preferving its Branch: 

es in a compleat circular order, it doth very 

well become a Garden, planted at the corners 

of your Squares, or in direct lines at a litde 

diftance from your Walks. 3 

~ Having one of thefe Trees whofe top was 

perifhed, I clipt ic with my Shears, and redu- 

ced it to a fine Conick fhape, and find it as 

eafic to be managed with the Shears, as any 

other Plant. | of “44 


‘The 
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“The Norway Firr is eafily managed with. 
_ ‘Shears, and kept in the form of a Cyprus, 
growing thick on the fides when clipt, and. 
being planted thick in Hedges, may be clipt — 
as other tonfile Plants, and make a very neat 
and clofe Fence. RESET OED FR a 
- They are eafily propagated from the Seed’ 
taken out of the Clogs, and fown in March, — 
and very wellendure a remove; all other forts 
_ of Firr and Pines, befides the ftreight {mall 
” “leaved Firr are to be excluded your Garden of — 
Pleafure, being not capable of being redu: 
ced to a compleat form. bo | 
6. Of the '- Por the rarity of it more than for its beau. 
Cedar. ty, may the famous Cedar find a place in your. 
| Garden, the name whereof is fufficient to re- _ 
vive thofe ftupendious relations of the Mag: 
nitude, Durablenefs, Excellency and Virtues _ 
“of that moft facred of Trees. ne ) 
re. Of the Not unbecoming your Gardens, is the Tex, 
Ulex. or ever green Oak which is hardy, though | 
| flow in growing, and propagated from its — 
__ Seed, or by Layers. | oe 
In OfTvt. The greater Tree Stone Crop is a beautiful — 
Stone Crs Green, not common, but raifed from Layars;\ 
and preferved in fome Gardens. : 


6 ape the. The Strawberry Tree, as it isfo termed from 
LOUTUS e 


the red Berries it uftially bears, although diffi: 
cultly raifed from Seeds or Layers, and with 
the like difficulty removed whillt young, yet’ — 
thrives very well in the warm part of your — 
Garden, adding much Beauty to it, by its — 
green Leaves all the Winter, and its Berriesin _ 
~ the Autumn. ; : One — 


/ 
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- One of the moft Vulgar, yet moft ufeful 13. Of 
and neceffary Greens is the Rofemary, a Plant ®mav- 
naturalto many places in Spain, but here nou- 
rifhed in the betel vias of our Kitchin © 
Gardens ; I have oblerved in fome Country. 
Gardens, a dwarf kind of Rofemary kept fhear- 

ed, that hath been exceeding comely, the 

Plant is eafily managed , did not the moft fe- 
vere colds deftroy it, but that dwarf kind is 

the more hardy. | 

. The large double Rofemary is the more Or- 
namental to a Garden; but that with a double 
bloffom the more rare. _ ys 

The Pyracantha, or ever green Hawthorn, 34, of Py 
is a compleat Tree for a Fence, its Thorns be- racantha. 
ing {trong and fharp; it is alfo very beauti- 
ful when its Berries are ripe, which are of a 
Coralline red, its Leaves ever green, but not 
very thick. : : 

The Arbor vite, focalled from itsever green 15. Of Are 
and hardy Leaf, may be planted to make up bor vite. 
your number of Greens, for its Rarity, but 
not for its Beauty, any more than the Savin, | 
which is much like ic. | 

The Celaffrus or Staff-Tree, bearing a few 16. of ce 
green Leaves over the Winter, and as Mr. Rea laftras. 
advifeth, is fit to be mixed with Pyracantha, 
for the making of the ever green Hedg. , 

The Funiper-Tree although ufual in they. ofthe - 
Woods, or Commions, yet deferves a place a- Funiper- 
mongft our choiceft Winter-greens, it being 77#- 
capable of any form, growing tall like the 
Cypref, or {preading as you are willing to or- 
der it. FE bi dete wile | 


ye ‘Che Art of Gardeniny. Book Ti. 
gov) Lhefe ever green Plants have in them a_ 
_~ Ttrong refinacious Juice, that fortifies them a- — 
 gainft che Cold, and is the caufe of the con- 
. tinuing of the Leaf fo long of the Stalk, as’ 
may be obferved in. the Firr-and Pine, what 
_an_ abundance of that ‘Ferebintine Sap do they _ 
+ contain, enduring the moft fierce Colds the 
Northern Glimate yields 5 the Cypref and the 
Rofemary both yield a-very hot and refiny 
: Sap. 3 : \" ied 
18. Of the The Holly affords us out of its Bark, that 
Hilly. Astinous Bird-lime, that enfhares the heed- 
~ Tes Fowl, which diffiifed naturally into its 
“Leaves, enables them againft all the inconve- 
niencies of Winter and Cold. ‘The Phylirea 
hath a very {trong Sap that prefervesit. And 
all the other Winter Greens have more or lefs 
of the like refinous and glutinous Sap or Juice, | 
that is not fo cafily preyed upon by extream 
~ Colds, - | Ni oaRe 


i. SECT. If. 
Of Fariegated or Gilded-leafed Plants. 


finan perennial Greens are very Orna-— 
_~ mental, planted in their proper places of - 
your Garden and Avenues, by reafon of their 
: ‘perpetual’ Verdure, that the Winter that feems 
‘ellewhere moft barren, here amongft thefe — 
“Greens appears like a perpetual-Spring 5 yet 


Book II. Che Ave, of Savveningy a 
muft they give place to the moft. beantiful of 
‘Trees and Shrubs. ofthe fame kind. (as. to their, 
durablenefs) by. reafon of their variegations, 
much excelling thofé that ace of, a plain co- 
lour. 
For what can be more pleafant A sik to have 
Groves or Walks (when the Flowers that are 
but for a day are retired) apparrelled wich 
gilded party-colour Garments , fome with 
yellow and green, others with white and 
green, emulating the two royal Metals, that. 
by the Gilder’s hand adorn the Palaces of 
Princes. - The moft.excellent of all which gil- 
ded Plants is the Holy, whofe Bark as well as! Gilead 
Leaf, is variegated with a bright yellow; the “”” 
more yellow the Leaf-is, the more beautiful. 
is the Plant ; {ome are firip’d throughout the 
Barks and Berries: If vulgar green. Holly be 
fo glorious and refrefhing an Objeét, as Mr. 
Evelin hath Characterized it to. hs then cer- 
tainly the fame with a due mixture of a bright » 
yellow muft pre-excel. In fine, whofoever: 
hath once feen this Tree, will not think a 
perennial Green equal to it, for it is like the 
true Scarlet-dy which prefent, debafeth all o- ¥ 
ther Colours. 
The gilded 1 Ace is a very oti Tree, 2, Gilded 
although inferiour to the Holly; for want of have 
that Oriental Verdure and. more police Leaf, 
but this Plant is morerare to be obtained chan 
ie nati Helly. 
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3. Gilded 
Phylirea 
and Ala- 
terns, — 


4. Gilded 
Box. 
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variegated with white, and is very pleafant, 


as the like there is of Alaternus, which is not 
- altogether fo hardy as that of the Phylirea, yet 


both worthy of your care. — 


The Leaves of Box are on fome Trees gil- 
ed with an edge round each of them with 


yellow, but thefe Trees -do not annually pro- 


_thefe Trees not to be wanting in your golden © 


g. Gilded 
Rofemary. 


6. Gilded 
Periwin- 


ckle. 


7. Gilded. 
Lily, 


duce all their Leaves gilded: fometimes they 
are green, and fometimes gilded ; yet are 


Grove. 


OF Phylirea, alfothere is a fort that ismuch — 


, There is befides the Rofematy that is gilded 


with yellow, a fort of it variegated with white, 
very delightful to the Eye, and not fo com- 
mon as the yellow; both thefe are to be pre- 
ferved under warm Walls, or other Fences to 
fecure them from the too fevere Winds; bur 
the whire is the more tender. 


The Periwiackle is a low creeping Plant, 
fome bearing white , fome blew Flowers, 


growing wild in many places, and {carce wor- 
thy of a place in a Garden, except for the 
covering the Ground in the Shades of your 
Groves and Avenues, with its ever green and 
sunning Branches ; but the gilded Periavinckle 
whofe Leaves are exceeding well variegated, 
much refembling the gilded Phylirea, or Ala- 
ternus,is as compleat an Ornament for clothing 
the Earth of your golden Grove, as any of the 
gilded ‘Trees are for the more lofty part of it. 
And although: your gilded Trees are moft 
becoming ina Grove or Walk, and the Peri- 
| ~winckle 


Ky 
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_winckle be proper for. an humble Ornament, 
yet fome Plants of a middle rank or degree, 
tay not unbecome fo {plendid an Object ; of 
which none can be more {uitable than the 
Lilly, whofe verdant fhining pale-green Leaves 


are curioufly painted by Nature’s Pencil wich 


yellow, appearing at a great diftance, as well 
as near very beautiful; chefe Leaves from the 
Ground tothe top of the Stalk, from the Spring 
to the Autumn, being much more comely 
than the Bloflom, which is the fair white 
Lilly. 


It is known to all Naturalifts, that the beft g. Giza 
Garden Ground is moft proneto Weeds, which Night- — 
are its Spontaneous productions, and {eeing/2de and 


that Weeds are expected in our Grove, as well 
asin our Garden, it were better that it were 
in part fupplied for want of gilded leaved 
Flowers with gilded Weeds, whereof the 


Night-fhade, otherwife a noifome Weed, but. 


with its variegated Leaves, and here and there 
thinly. difperfed, and gilded Magwort, ano- 
ther Weed of the like nature, would make a 
good mixture with the other richer Dyes, 
dike the ordinary Colours in a Picture, which 
ferve to illuftrate the more excellent. | 

~ Some other forts of gilded Plants there may 


There ig 


probably be; but thefe are all that I have hi- py varie. 
therto obferyed. As thefe have been cafual-gared » 
ly met withal, and from them others have oad-bine, 


been. raifed, {o by the fame reafon may other 
a be difcoyered, that yet have not been ob- 
bored ene 2.5 


yr 4 “ For : 


wo 


| ron Fhe. 
Embroider- 
ed Eldersi 
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‘Por travelling thrdtigh fone pattof Glamor: 
IR. ‘and ‘difcontfing’ of thefe variegated 
‘Greens, one of chat Country’ affured mé,that in| 
that Country was avery large Holly with all 
‘its Eeaves 'curiouily ‘gilded, growing wild in 
‘a Wood, which ‘was ‘not unlikely, for from 
‘the Wools they’ firft came, bie ‘chat “Which — 
‘was moft fiarte se, was, that! the fame Tree 
fhiould'be hegleéted, ‘and Tot a-great’ ‘number 
of Plats tated from. it!" 

"The Redfons why’ ich variety of Colthiltt 
_fhould appear.in the Leaves of Trees and 
pa: are not eafily difcovered , f{eeing that we 
~ may obferve the like i thé various Colours of 
dome forts of Beafts add Birds, whereof no 
accounr has been yet given 5 ‘and they as well 
thele “are “alfo apt ‘to ' degerierate. But the 
reafon of “fixch’ a variegation ‘of | ‘Colours may 
‘be fppofed to'be a Defeat ‘in Nature, ‘becante | 
the. more fterile the Land is wherein’ they 
grow,thé Better are cheir Colours preférved and — 
the more richthe Ground is, the fooner do they 
degenérate. And as'thefe curious Plants ‘are 
by. accident, or fore fécret inclination of Na- 
tare ‘undifeovered unto us, fo they are the 
more to be valued, and on them may we the 
» better beftow our delight and admiration. - 
~ Thus will we ‘conclude ‘this i of 
montftrous Curiofities in the Leaves ‘6 f Plants, 
with that of the Elder-Tree. «Tc hapned that 
about two years, fince | > ( being Anno 1674.) 
a Gardener tieat Lindon “by accident difcover- 
ed-in a Hedge an | Eldee-Tree, whofe ‘Leaves. . 

| feenr'd 
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feem’d to be embroidered, by the {wellingof 
the Veins thar {pread themelves. throughout 
the Leaf, and appearing of a,different colotir ~ 


from the reft of it, they beingiof.a curios 
Texture, made. them appear tothe Eyemoit 
beautiful and. rare, whigh Treehe. tran(plant. \ 
ed into his Garden, as no final curiofitys 

Thele gilded party- -colout'd Branches, would 
well have becaiaie thofe Crowns and Garlands 
do frequenaly uled by the facisnss, had they 
been then known,:and-might (fome of them 
.at. leaft) have been incerted. in Dr. Hiren 
Catalogue of: ‘eaomces Plants ee 4 | 


“SECT. ie 


: a ite thts propagated for. ‘i Saar 
aud & bade. | 


D Rides haven pacinichal eek pars pi nor tba 
RY Rarities in Nature, thae eemto. take@p Platanns. 
fo large.a room im your Plantation, yet are : 
there other Trees that in the Spring, and 
throughout the Summer, do very much adorn 

your Groves and Avenues, and cool and refrefh 

thofe chat delight to walk in thenmin the heat 

of thofefeafons. Themoft principal of which 

is the Platanus, a Tree fo much admired by 

-the ancient Romaus, that they preferred them 
‘before any of: their.own Native Productions, 

‘and that for their Shades only, dt foabfolutely 

eA ex 
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-. ex¢eluding the Beams of the Sun in the Sum- 
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mer, and admitting them in the Winter. The 
Branches are but thin and flender, the Leaves 
broad , and of colour pleafant, the Tree 


 ‘groweth large. Pliny records that in histime, 


a Plane-Tree was of that bignefs,that being hol- 
low within, eighteen perfons ufually fae on 
Benches in it, and fupp’d with Licini#s Muti- 


anus its owner. ‘This Treedelights in Water: 


_ for the Treé that grew to that bignefS, hada 


cool Fountain adjoyning to it, and thofe thar 
had not fo convenient a place for it, yet it 
feems by Pliny, out of their exttraordinary af- 
fection to it, irrigated ic with better Liquor. 


‘He alfo tells: you of another, that the Empe- 


ror Caligula had in his Ville, in which was a 


_capacious Room, that fifteen Perfons might fic 
at a Repaft, and yet {pace enough for their 


 Servitors to wait on them. In truth, the 


World doth not yield a more beautiful Tree 
for fhade than the Plane. It grows and pro- 
{pers well, if planted in a moift Ground, or 
be conftantly watred whilft icis young, and 
will {oon arrive to your defired bignefs. 


Unto the Platanus. 


High footing Linden, next exatts your care, 
_ With grateful Shades, to thofe who take the Air. 


This Tree {eems:to contend with the Plata- 


_nus for Beauty and Shade, only its Leaves are 


fiot fo fair, but for its conick or pyramedical 
Form, 


__ 
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Form, it exceeds moft Trees, and for its{weet 
{cent, wherewith it perfumes the Air in the 
Months of ‘fuly and Auguft, there is no Tree 
comparable to it of that magnitude. ‘The Bees _ 
will teftifie ic, who in innumerable multitudes | 
gather on the rows of thefe Trees when they 

are in Bloffom. ‘They are reducible almoft to 

any Form, if planted ata diftance they {pread, 

if near they afpire. They delight in moift 

and good ground, and are very quick of 
growth. The many large Avenues planted of 

them in moft places, fufficiently demonttrate 

their Beauty, Shade, and Flavour. ae 
- The Horfe Chefnut for the Beauty of its 3. The Ca: 
Leaves in the Spring, and the compleat form /#¢##4 E- 
of its Bole, isnot unworthy of a place amongft 1” 
the beft of Trees for Shade and Ornament. 

This Tree is very lately made Englith, being — 
brought in its Seed or Nuts, from Con/Fanti- 

nople, it profpers very well here in good light 
Mould, it buds all the Winter, and until ic 
{prings, are covered with a fhining glutinous 
matter or Gum, and about the beginning of 

May, it ufually makes its whole Years fhoot 

in eight or ten days, and then dilates its Leaves, 

more pleafant than which fcarce any Tree 
yields. Inthe fame Month it puts forth ma- _ 

ny Branches of Flowers, {o mixed, that they 

feem to be enamel’d, and are very beautiful; 

in fome years, a few of thofe Blofloms are 
fucceeded by Nuts, in form of Cheftnuts in- 
cluded in a Coat or outward Shell. - 


Chrift's 


4 Palin- > Cbrif’» Thora, fo named, for that it is faid 
sonia to be the fame wherewith: our Saviour was 
Crowiid at: ferufalem, near which is the na- 
tural: place for ats growth. -This Tree may 
be placed in your Garden as a Raricy, as may 
: that which issyct a gceaterewouder called.» 
g. TieGlat” Theil Gloftenbury Thorn, Being in appearance 
fientury  awalgarrwhire Thorn, xyétobudding and yield- 
furs. ne plencifidlly ‘ics Bloffomsin December. Lhave 
for-feverak years obfern’d ‘ie.in> Bloflom).at 
Chriftmus; fometimes it: bloffoms before, if the 
‘Weather:be mild, but iif the ‘Gold be veryofe- 
vere, i¢ wibwetard sits: .Dhdi Blotiotns are 
oS \¢ fucceeded- by Berries and Leaves, although in 
“the Winter, as the ordinary white Thorns are 
in the Summer. ‘They that read and ‘believe 
the Divinity of the Monattery. of Glajfenbuary, 
may the more eafily believe the report of this. 
"Pree, that by: ics bloffoming. on the twenty 
tifth day of December; it doth not only indi- — 
cate unto/us the very day of our Saviour’s Na- 
tivity) bur condenins our floch and contuma- 
_ cy demo rejoycing with it ‘at fo glorious a dil- 
wentheoe Yo olotiw oieahicneyiioin ab as 
Phis'Tree. fourithed many years in Wilton- 
Garden near Salsbury; and I {uppoleis there . 
yet, but!is not altogether. fo-exact to a day,:as_ 
Its Original from whencevit canie was reported 
to be, it’s probable the Faith of our Anceftors 
might contribute much towards its certainty — 
of time. For ‘Imagination doth operate on 
 Tnanimate.things,«as fome have obferved. 


— Thus: 


/ 
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» Thus have you a brief account of the moft 
delightfal-,--pleafant, and -ornamental ‘Trees 
Ivhefewich to beautifie your Garden, Avenues, 
and Groves, which are fhady and boul Recefles 
from the noife and cares of the World, 
and the hot Gleams of the San, and are an 
artificial Epitom of the larger Woods; Firrelts, 
and Greves, fo much celebrated by the An- 
cients, swhosattributed, unto | inem moft Di- 
wane. Honour. oe 
Here you may inva eal Rioom, and atan 
eafic Expetice, ‘reap the: uci cacak of — 
“more ample Poffeffions. 


Thus bleft ws be, who tid wiih his is fairs 
-\ \Far from ‘all noife, all wain applaule ; prepares 
> To go, and-underneath fome filent Shade, 


| Which neither Cares nor anxious Thoughts invade x 


£. Does for a while bimfelf alone poffel eSy 
- \Changing the Town for Rural happinefs : 
« He if be pleafe, into the Groves. may som: 
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Of the Propagating and Planting the faid | 
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“SECT. IV. 


Trees. 


THE feveral Trees before mentioned, are 


varioufly propagated and removed at 


various times, being many of them Exoricks : 


And therefore the nature of the Climate is to 
be confidered.. an 
Such of them that are natural to this, or a 


more Northerly Climate, may be removed at 


any time of the Winter, but the nearer the 


Spring the better, and are generally raifed of 
Seed, as the Holly, che Eugh, the: Kir, the 
Pyracantha, and the Gla/fenbary-Ihorn. The 
Lawrel, Laurus Tinus, the Bay, the Tilia, the 
Caftanea Equina, although raifed by Layers as 


_wellas by Seeds, yet will endure a. Winter 


removal. A . 

The Cypre’, the Pine, the Cedar, and the 
Celaftrus are more tender, and although they 
are raifed of Seed only, yet ought they to be 
removed in the warmth of the Spring about 
March or April. As alfo the Plants, Slips, er 


_ Layers of the Phylirea, Alaternus, Ilex, Arbutus, 


and Rofemary, whether from Seed or Layers, 
becaufe they are brought hither from a more- 
Southerly Country. | | 
The Slips or Layers of all your gilded eo 

- GiE- 
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deferve your care in removing them, as the 


plain Trees of the fame kind ought to be. 


The Box, the greater Tree-/tone Crop, Arbor 


Vite, Savin, Platanus, and the Paliurus, are 
increafed by Slips and Layers only, which 
muft be laid or flipped in the Spring, and 
(except the Palurus ) may be removed all the 
Winter, the Paliurus only in the Spring. 


Tt is obferved,that it is the beft way of plant- 


ing the Box, toftrip away the Leaves from the 
Slip, and not to wind the Stem, but to fet ic 
whole without winding. i 
+ It is alfo faid, that every flip of a Bay-Tree 
will grow, if fet in Aderch, the great Leaves 


being ftript off, but they muft be fhaded,. 


and fometimes watred if need require, elfe 
they will not fo eafily take root. 
The gilded Trees or Plants muft be increa- 


fed by Layers, Slips, or Graffs, for it is ob- — 


ferved, thatby raifing of them from Seed they 


degenerate, by reafon that the Hawes or Seeds — 


of the white Thorn come not up the next year 
after they arefown: It will be fomewhat tedi- 
ous for {uch as delight in Curiofities, to wait 
for the production of the Glaffenbury Thorn from 
the Seed ; therefore the beft and moft expedi- 
tious way of raifing this Rarity, is by grafting 
itonacommon white Thorn, | 

The Holly-Berry continues the like time in 
che ground before it fprings, but the Berries 
cleanfed of their mucilage before they are 
planted, very. much accelerates their {pring- 
ing: The Berries of the Evgh require the fame 
ordering. . eg The 


{ 


$y hs 
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. The ‘Juniper Trees are propagated, either by 
Plants taken from. the Woods, or. by their 
Seeds. or Berries, which will foon come up. . 


w 4 
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CHAP. IL 
: Of Flower-Trees. 


A, Freer your Garden, Avennes, and Groves, 
A are reduced into fuch form as you de-. 
- fire, and. thofe adorn’d fo far as ne- 
ceffarily they ought to be, with thofe graceful 
and immortal Greens and other pleafant Trees 
_ yielding fhade and delight; ic then behoves 
~ you to furnith thofe intervals that remain, and 
the borders of your Walks with Flowers, the 
wonders of Nature for the richnefs and variety 
of their Colours, Scents, Forms, and Seafons, 
Amongft all which, thofe Shrubs or Trees 
yielding fo great a variety of thofe Objeds, 
_ are moft to be prized, and of thele is the Rofe 
to be preferred... 


SECT, 
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|< Of the various kinds of Rofes. 


y* Here is no Flower-bearing Tree that yields 
“& fo great variety, nor any Bloffoms fo 
beautiful as the Rofe, nor do they only adorn 
but perfume your Gardens. hia 


- Now I perceive from whence the Odours flow, 
While on the' Roles kinder Zephyrs blow. 
Out of the prickly Stalk the Purple-Flower 
Springs, and commands the Vulgar to adore, 
The Garden-Queen doth now her felf duplay, 

 Soiling the Luftre of the rifiag Day. 


Between the ‘Tulip ‘and the Gillyflower, 

they are the grearelt Ornament to a Garden, > 
whereof the yellow Province-Rofe is the moft !+ Of yet 
beautiful, where it brings forth fair and kind- al cacated 
ly Flowers, which hath been obtained by bud- _ 
ding a fingle yellow Rofe on the ftock of a 
flourifhing Francford Rofe near the Ground 3 __ 
when that fingle yellow is well grown in that 
Branch, inoculate your double yellow Role, 
then cut off all fuckers and fhoots from the firlt 
_and fecond, leaving only your laft;which muft ~- 
be pruned very near, leaving but few Buds, 
which will have the more Nourifhment, and 
yield the fairer and more entire Bloffom. 

oa This 
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__. "This Tree ora Layer,from a Rofe of the fame 
' kind delights moft, and blows faireft in a cold, - 
~moift, or fhady place, and not againft a hot 
Wal nc: | a 3 
The fingle yellow Rofe is {carce worth the 
planting, except for the ufe aforefaid. . 
2. The Ay- Lhe neareft in Colour to the former is the 
 firian Roft. Auftrian Rofe, being but fingle, yet in much 
efteem for its Bloflom, whofe Leaves are of a 
Scarlet colour within, and on the outfide of a: 
pale’ yellow. 
3. The Da- The {weeteft and moft ufeful of Rofes, is the 
mask Rafe. Damask, which in my Lord Bacon's time, was 
by him obferved not to have been in England 
above one hundred years ; of thefe Damask 
Kinds, there is one that beareth Bloffoms with 
the firft, and fo continues with new Bloffoms, 
until the Frofts prevent it, and is therefore — 
4. The Called the Adonthly Rofe, and is not inferiour | 
Monthly in {mell to the Damask, and deferves a place 
Rof —_ amongft your moft fele& Plants; this {eems 
to be the Roje that Pliny mentions to be grow- 
ing in Spain, that blow and flower all the 
Winter. ~ 7 | 
g. The Da- The Damask Province Rofe differs fromthe 
mask Pro- ordinary Damask, in that only it is very double 
vince Roft- snd fair, but not fo fweet. Z 
6.The York Lhe Damask-Rofe with fome of its Leaves 
and Lanca- Marked with a faint blufh, is ufually termed 
fier Rof. the York and Lancaffer Rofe. I fuppofe becaufe 
it was the firft variegated Rofe that was here 
known after the uniting thole two Houfes or 
Boles. ‘a : 3 
ie But 
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Bur the beft of Damask-Rofes and inferiour 7: brs 

to none other, isthe Damask compleatly ftrip- 9 sas 

ed, ufually called Mrs. Harts’s Rolfe ; it is a ue 

very plentiful bearer, the Flowers exceeding 

{weet and very beautiful, and that Garden is 

defective that is without it. 

~ There are two Rofes bear the name of Bel- 8. The Bel- 

gick-Rofes, the one of a bluth Colour, bearing $#& Raft” 

many Flowers at the end of a. Branch, and 

thofe very {weet, and this Tree is efteemed 

the greateft bearer of all Roles. The other 

is of ared Colour, very double and beautiful, 

and in good efteem. 

The ordinary Red-Rofe is generally rare 9. The Rea , 
the Hungarian Rofe is little better, and. the Red Ret ‘ie 
Province is efteemed only for its ‘fairnels, as is 
the Doarf Red Roe for its humility. 

The Rofethat moft illuftrates the whole kid 10, Rofa 
is the Rofa-mundi, being Red elegantly ftrip’d ” Minas 
with White; two fo divers colours appearing 
plainly. ata diftance; its Scent is weak, bur 
that defect is fupplied by its Beauty. 

The Marbled Rofe is a very fair red Rofe, 11. Th 
fully and curioufly marked or dappled with gaan 
dark Colours, that it very much refembles 
Marble, Foe whence’ it. hath irs Name, and 
deferves a place amongit the beft Rofes. 

The Velwet Rofe is the darkelt of all Rofes, 12. 7he 
and its Leaf’ much refembling Velvet, it’s not / dein 
very double, but fome more than others. This 
Tree, and the Rofe- ‘mnindis: are very great En- 
crealers , | | 


| G The 
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13. The ° : The Francford Roe yieldeth large fhoots, 
ses sn ‘and is ft for the budding of the yellow Roféon 
ts it, ‘the Flowers not much to be commended, 
“nor 3 is that of the Rafe without Thorns, or the 
| Karan Rafe. 
14. The ‘The Cinamon Rofe is in efteem only for its 
the “fwéet Scent and early Blowing, being the fit 
aie et Rootes. 21.0 
rg. The “E he vulgar white andbluhh Rofes are known 
| oe Se Hott, the Rofa Canina {fo calld from its 
ce wersef like untd a Dogs Tooth, yernot fo 
perfectly white asthe Vulgar, but ‘much more 
double, and for that reafon it is efteemed. 
EF Musk, &The ‘double Musk Rofes flower later than a- 
Rofese ayy other Rofesexcept the Atomrhly Rofes Their 
Scent: gives them: their Name, and deferve a 
place in your Garden, but the fingle called the 
 Spanifh Desk’ Rofe, is not of {ach value. ? 
/ (One fort of the Musk Roles keep eth « on its 
green Leaves albthe Winter, which property 
“Nath inipofed its Names its Flowers are: fingle, 
ve not to bé flighted bby the curious, 
19 Double The vulgar (weet Briar for its: exeellehit OK 
oo bart #9 the Springs’ deferves a place near your 
~ -Ploule'or places of Repofe, yet not fo much as 
‘that which bears’a double Bloflom) for which 
it is prefern’d to it,’ and 35 one of the: bet of 


18: Ever 
green Roftrs 


ap --Oderiferons Plants: ©) 
20, Tht so" The Gelder Roe, or Gilderlend "Rof, Lappo- 
Role. fed thence to have dts‘ Name, or ‘rather Eldér 


-Rofe, from the likenefS of its Branches to El- 
der, having the name of a Rofe I place it here, 
although 1 not in any thing relembling it. It 

iS: 
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is a hardy ‘Tree, and yields great plenty of 
Snow-white, Bunches of Bloffoms, and very 

‘due mixture. ag BaP seta 
Thereare divers other {pecies of Rofes, asthe 
Chriftal Rofe,. the Damask Musk Rofe, the Great 


Apple Roje, {0 called from the bignefs of the 


Berries or Apples that.come after its {mall 
fingle Bloffoms are fallen, cc. But. thefe 


muft. give way to thofe before mentioned, 


and tlicrefore it’s needlefs to fay any more of 


fee SEC TAM 2 
of ‘ Of Ordering of Rofe-Trees. [ 


‘DD Olés have been in fo great efteem from 


very diligent in their propagation, amendment 
and difcovery , feveral having been in feveral 
Ages produced that | were not known to the 
‘Limes preceding, and various ways have been 


invented and found out for their propagation, 


improvement and prefervation. | 
The more excellent forts of them-have {uc- 

ceeded very well by grafting on the Stock of 

the common {weet Briar. | 


And by inoculation may they be increafed on 


on the Stocks of the common Rofe Trees ; 
the time for this work is about Mid/ummer. 
e : G 2 : | And 


‘well becomes a Garden, ora Chimney with a 


all Antiquity, thatthe curious have been 
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And when you have thus obtained one Tree 


of a fort of the more Rare, you may multiply 
them by laying them, which may be done 


without the help of Boxes or Pots, the Bran- 
ches being pliable, and the Tree it felf humble, 
only by bending down the Tree, and laying 


the Branches in the Earth, and covering the 
_ middle of them, being firft prickt wich an Awl 
about fome joynt, that is to be under the 


Earth. This may be done in the Spring, fome- 
times watring the Layers in dry Weather, then. 
in the Autumn moft of the Sprigs will have ta- 
ken root, and are in their prime to be remo- 


ved; thefe will never degenerate, and all 


Cions proceeding from them, will be of the 
fame. : : Be. 

To make Rofes bear early, they muft be 
planted in a very warm place, or on a de- 


 clining Bank towards the Sun, and irrigated 
with Water, enriched wich the hotteft Dungs 


or Shavings of Horn and Lime fteeped in Wa- 
ter: fome fay warm Water will accelerate 


their blowing. 


To make them bear late, the way approved 
of by feveral upon Experience, is at the time 


_when they begin to bud, to clip or fhear off 


all the Buds, and when other Rofes have done 
blowing, thefe will fhoot forth new Buds ; 
thus may you annually continue this pleafant 


Flower longer than naturally it would, by cut- 


ting fome of your Trees, that they may fuc- 
ceed the other. - } | 


Some 
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~ Some fay, if you cut the tops of the Trees 
in the firft of the encreafe of the Moon after 
the Bloffloms are faded, that another fhew of 
Bloffoms will appear about Adichaelmas ; but 
the other is the more certain way. : 
To have Rofes until Chriffmas, you may 
plant the monthly Rofe in fome Niech of your 
South-wall, and you willhave Rofe-buds frefh 
and fair in Oéfober, and in mild Winters in 
Nevember, which by Shuttersartificially made, 
may be defended from the Cold (fometimes 
admitting the Sun) until Chriffmas, you may 
add artificial warmth to them ‘if you pleafe: [ 


have had fair Rofe-buds in November, with. 


younger by them, which might have been 
thus preferved. ; ae 
Musk Rofes are to be planted again{ft a high 
Wallor fide of fome Building, and not check’d 
in their growth upwards, left you hinder their 
bearing | : 


@ 
* 
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Of divers other Flower-bearing Trees. 


BE the great variety of Colours and de- 
lightful Scent that the Rofes have for the 


greateft part of the Summer yielded you, yet 


there are feveral other {weet and pleafant Ob- 
jects Nature hath furnifhed you withal; if 
you will lend your affiftance to convey them 


into your Garden, of whom none are grate- 


fully odoriferous than the ‘fa/mins. 
G3 


Nor 


sy 
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‘ nafs, knows he well to ke ba Garden Vine, 
4 With all delights, who. a Blot rs 
| Negheéts to rae —  Rapinus. : 


‘nYdow The thot. common. i he: low Fafernine, 
Falfemine. but the White far exceeds it in Beauty, and 
4 Da yielding one of the moft Odoriférous Flowers 
- in Natur ‘¢, as the perfumes made thereof Wit: 
nefs. In the Autumnal Seafon, thefe laft fur- 
nifh you with many Bloffoms for a long time, 
until the: Froft prevent them, both thefé re- 
on the. help of a Wall or ‘Pallifade, their 
ranches being but flender and weak, “yet en- 
during the moft févere Colds. | 
g. Indian The Indian fafsmine , or the Mexican 
j affemine Poche is a Plant requires a tall Wall to a. 
{pi ire againft: At every Joyne it hath {mall 
‘laws or Tendrils, infinuating inte Brick, 
“Wood: ‘or any other penetrable fubftance, and 
requires. but {mall affiftance to prune it, it af 
fords a beautiful Scarlet Bloflom in America, 
being one of the ee to Me famous 
Drink Chocohaters 330 | 
The two former teases” are . great ae 
creaférs, and’ all of chent nay be: increaled by 
a Eayers,. | 
4. The Per- Nor Wife to nee belt ‘oP ils eines 
fian Jafft- isthe Perfian Faffemine, for thatit isa beautiful 
mint Shrub, yiélding in’ the prime of the Summer 
moft ‘pleafant : and well feenced Blofioms, which. 
weltonie you to, the choiceft Flowers, Trees 
will — As the dei lan Nuts and bi, forthe 
we Per. 
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Perfian Faffemins precede in Bloffom, all others 
in refpeé& of time, and therefore are the more 
valued ; they are eafily increafed by Layers. | 

Not much unlike in Bloffom to the lait; is 5. The lie 
theblew Syringa Pipe-Tree, ot Lilac, the white lack 
is more rare, being but of ‘humble growth, 

the Bark of a whitifh Colour, the Leaves of a 
very pleafant pale Green, affording you Bran- . 
ches of fine fcented white Flowers in April 
and May, and is a Tree yielding Suckers 
plentifully, but the beft'is that of a purple 
Colour, which two laft very well merit Room 
in your choiceft Avenues. | 

This is another Tree, that beareth the name 6, syringa. 
of Syringa or Lilac, which never rifeth fo high 

as either of the other, but beareth many clu- 
fters of Flowers, of a faint white or wild 
'Primrofe colour, yielding a, ftrong Sweet, al- 
moftlike unto that of Orange Flowers. | | 

The double bloflomed Pomegranate Tree, is 7. Balauf- 
efteemed the rareft of all flowring ‘Trees, ™ 
yielding fo pleafant a Branch, and a much 

more luftrious Blofiom. ; a 


_ Pomegranates next their Glory vindicate, 
Their Boughs in Gardens pleafing Charms create. 
- Nothing their flaming Purple can exceed, 
From the green Leaf the golden Flowers proceed. 


. This Tree deferves the choiceft place in | 
your Garden, and under thé warmeft Wall,” 
being tender whilft young,bucafter very hardy ; 
the Flowers are double, fair and beautiful, 
BIE G 4. o% 
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exceeding all others, born by Trees: they 
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are eafily propagated by Layers. 


_. This delicare Plant deferves a litele of your 


Care and Affiftance, in feparating from it the. 
many Suckers that ufually proceed from ir, 


and. keep it to a few or but one Branch, and 


fometimes enrich the Ground with well con- 
fumed Hog's dung ; for itis the plenty of Nou-. 
rifhment miakes them apt to Bloflom, and too 


many Branches or Suckers rob them of it; you 


~ meed not houfe them, but if you doubt your 


8. Dwarf 


Almonds. 


9. Meze- 
tion. 


Wall fiands too open to the cold Winds, which 
only can hurt them, it is but taking a Mar, 
or placing a Skreen before them in the Win- 
ter, todefend them from it. St 

‘The dwarf Almondisavery humble Shrub, 
bearing in April many fine Peach-coloured 
Bloffoms, and is a very pleafant Plant, and 
yields plenty of Cions, it deferves a place in 
your Garden, and needs not to be houfed, it 
enduring all Weathers ; in fome years it bears 
Almonds of a very bitter taft. ie 
The Mexerion, from whence foever tran- 
{ported, is one of the moft hardy Plants in 
Nature, fending forth its pleafant, beautiful, 
and odoriferous Flowers in the coldeft Seafons 
of this Northern Climate, ufually in Fanuary, 
and continues in Bloflom in February and 
Mareb, after them Leaves, and then its Co- 
ralline Berries, by whom itis increafed. The 


_ Shrub is of a very. {oft confiltence, and al- 


though cold willnot kill it, yet is it very ten- 
der in the choice of its Ground , I fuppofe’a 
‘ 7 mrs | ~ light 
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light Ground, ora very moift are not properfor _ 

it, Heat being more offenfive to it than Cold. 

. There are three forts of them, the one of a 

Peach colour, another more red being not fo 10. The Se- 

common,the other and the moft rare is the white, Tree. 
There are two fortsof Sena Trees, the great 

Baftard Sena, and the Scorpion Sena, both of ~ 

them yielding a pleafant Leaf, and fine yel- 

low Bloffom, not unbecoming a good Florift’s 

Garden, they are flender and require the help © 

of a Wall, endure all Weathers, are tonfile, 

-and therefore reducible into any order, and rx. Spirea 

are increafed by Seeds, Layersor Suckers. Fratex. 
The Shrub Spirea is a {mall Tree, bearing 

{mall Peach-coloured Bloffoms about the . 

Month of Auguf, itsa hardy Tree, and isin- 12. Arbor 

_creafed by Layers. | | - Fude. 

The fudas Tree yields a fine purplifh bright 

red Bloifom in the Spring, and is increafed by 13. Labur- 

Suckers and Layers. | WM, 

_ The Bean Trefoy!, fo termed from the like-' | 

nels of its Leaves to the Herb Trefoyl, and its,’ 

Pods to Beans, it affords many fine yellow 

Bloffoms, and is a very pleafant though com- 

mon Tree; itisincreafed by Seeds, Cuttings, © 

and Layers, and requires fome artificial helps 

to fupport its weak Branches ; there are three a 

kinds of thefe, the {nnalleft is called Cytifus fe- 14. Spanifh 

cundus Clufii. — rae Broom. 

_ Not much unlike to the yellow Jafiemineis — 

the Spanih Broom, only its Flowers are like our 

ordinary Broom, as are the Cods, only lar- 

ger: It flowers in Aéay, and is increafed by 

Seeds and Suckers. G | The 
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13.Virgias The double Virgins Bower is a chmbing— 


Bower. 


Tree, fit to cover fome’ place of Repofe, or 
to be fiipported by Props for that purpofe ; ic 

bears many dark blew double Flowersin Faly, — 
August, and until the Cold prevents them: 


You may cut off moft of the finalleft Branches — 


in the Winter, it fhoots early, and {preads ve- 


ty much in a Summers it is eafily increafed 


16: Wood- 
binds. 


a7. Peri- 
hia. ploc he 


18. Althea 
Fraticofa. 


inthe Year. © 


by Layers. °° 7 : 

There are of ther fingle, both purple and 
red, but this double is to be preferred. 

The Honsey-fuckle, elpecially either of the 
more generous kinds of it, is a Plant which 
though vulgar, yet deferves our Pains in pro- 
pagating it. The double and the red are the — 
moft choice, and are eafily propagated by | 
Layers. | eu | 

-Peripleca is a Plant that twifts it felf about 
a Pole as doththe Hop,ie lives over the Winter, | 


and yearly puts forth {mall blew Blofloms, is 


increafed by Layers, and entertained in Gar- 


-_ dens only for variety fake,’ and not for its beau- 


ty. : 
i OF the Shrub Mallow, there are two forts, — 
the Purple and the White, they endure the 
Winter, are ufually planted Standards, bring . 
forth their Flowers in August and September, 
until che Wet or Cold prevent them 5 the Tree 
is increafed by Layers. The Bloffoms refemble 
the Blotfoms of a Mallow,! whence it hath 
its Name, and is 2 fair Autumnal Ornament | 
to your Garden, for it buds and blows very late 


+ Hyper: 
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__ Hypericum Frutex is a Shrub yielding abun-x9. Hyperi- 

dance’of {mall flender fhoots, which in Afzy,#™ 

are very thick fee with finall white Bloffoms, “™ 

that the Tree feems to be all hoary with Froft, 

or covered with fnow: it is increafed by 

Suckers, and endures all Weathers, and very 

well becomes the choiceft Gardens. ae | 
There is a fort of Peach-Tree, yielding 20. Double 

double Flowers fair and beautiful, deferves a fomra 

place under your Walk Sa oe 
The like there is of Cherries, a fort that 21. Double 

bears a fair white Bloffom very double, but fower'a 

yielding no Fruit as doth that. of the Peach, Cherry. 

yet a welcome Plant to a good Florift | 

_ There are Apple Trees and Pear ‘Frees; 

-that yield double Flowers, but they arenot fo 

much regarded. ae 4 
Thus. by. propagating and preferving fuch 

Flower-bearing Trees and Shrubs, may you 

have your Garden and Groves replete, with 

"great variety of curious Flowers from the end 

of ‘fanuary, when the hardy Adexerion expofes 

its feveral coloured {weet icented Bloffoms to 

- your view,’ until the cruel Profts and Winds 

check the Monthly Role, Athea, frutico[a, Vir- 

gins Bower, and white ‘Faffemine; and fo 

throughout:the whole Summer between thofe — 

two.extreais, and that without the trouble of 

removing; altering, fhading, skreening from 

Cold or other Inconveniencies, which moft 

other Flowers are fubje& unto, and:arethere: 

fore much rather tobe preferred’; yer if you - 

are willing to undergo the little rroubleof de- | 

i Be | les fending 
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| 


- hotand cold. 
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defending the Monthly Rofes or White Faffe- 
mines, you may have blof{fomsfrom thefe later, — 
and Rofes even until Chrifémas, . 


CHAP. Il. 
Of Bolbous-rocted E. lowers. 


| “Y Ext unto the Flower-bearing Trees are 
fl chofe of Bulbous-roots to be prefer- 


red, fortheir eafie propagation and — 
management, and ‘durablene{s in all feafons 


asa 


SECT. 
Of Tulips. 


“ O F all Bulbous-rooted Flowers the Tulip 


hath obtained, and not undefervedly, 
the preference, yielding fo great a Variety, 
that they are not here to be enumerated, eve- 
ry year producing new Flowers. Nor is it all — 
the words I can invent, can convince you of 
the beauty of thefé Glories of Nature, but 
mutt refer you to the choice your felf,or Friend 
for you, can make omt of that Magazine of 
Varieties that are collected by the ingenious 
Plorifts, : "eee. ) er 

\ 
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Their Colours are various, from the deepeft 


dy of any other Flowers to the pureft White, | 


—intermixt with the brighteft ‘Yellow, tran{cen- 
dent Scarlet, grave Purple, and many other 


compounds of thefe inclining to the Blew and 


_ Green. 
Many double Tulips are now raifed, where- 
of there is fome variety. ig 
Their Seafon of blowing continues long, 
the Precoces or early ote beginning fome of 
them to blow at the 
Medias which are the prime, continue all - 
pril, and fometimes the half of Ada, till the 
end whereof the Serorines or late flowring Tu- 
lips continue. a 
When the principal of them difplay their 
Colours in the heat of the day, there is not a 
more glorious fight in Nature, nor is it to be 
imitated by Art, no Limner, nor Painter dares 
pretend to fo great skill: Bur as all things elfe 
that are in excefs are fooneft aptto decline, {0 
thefe that exceed all others in beauty and fu- 
ftre, fooneft fade; not any of them continu- 
_ ing in its Glory above eight or ten days, un- 
lets the mildnefs of the Weather, or fome arti- 
ficial fhade preferve them ; nor are they fuc- 
ceeded by any other from the fame root. 
_ Tulips are not only preferved by taking them 


up yearly, when the {talks are turning yellow, 


er begin to be dry, but are by that means mul- 
tiplied and increafed exceedingly. The ufual 
way is to take them up at that convenient 


time, and f{pread them thin on fome board or | 


floor 


ernal AXquinox, the _ 


oo 
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floor until they are thorough dry, then cut off 
_ the ftalks, and fo let the roots lye in fome box — 
or. boxes; or other,convenient places until Sep- 
tember, or Ofober, ina dry place, but not in 
the Sunor Wind ;. then feparate the main Bulbs 
~ from the leffer Chives, aber) that are large 
(and round though {mall) for Roots that will 
- yield you Flowers the next year, and {er them 
in the places appointed for them, but let the - 
‘ground be digg’d, or otherwife loofened, that 
the Root may the better dilate it {elf and en- 
creafe., for in a narrow or ftiff hole, your 
— Root will remain till che next year as you left. 
_ It is not good to take them up after they 
- nave fhot their Fibres; or {mall Springs, until 
after. they have flower’d, leaft it hinders their 
flowring, and perhaps perifh them. _ . 
_., When. you plant them, {tick into the ground 
by them {mall flicks marked with the numeral _ 
Letters, which you may do ad ifzitum, and 
in a {mall Book for that purpofe, may you in- 
fert the mark and name of the Flower. 
_, When you take them up and difperfe them 
into Boxes or other Receptacles, you may 
transfer the marks with them... 
_ The ground you plant them in, ought not 
to be too luxurious, this Noble Hower is con 
tent with a little Room and poor Soyl. 


.. In the worst Mold this Flower better thrives, 
sn dnd barren Earth miraculoufly gives : 
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+» More beauty to it, than a fertile ground, — 


1 


‘The vulgar. field or hazle Earth, with a little 
mixture of Sand in it is the beft, for the rich- 
nefs of the Soyl caufes them to run (as they 


term it) intodark and plain Colours. But if 


your ground be naturally rich, or that your 
_ Tulips have grown feveral years in it, you may 
abate it, and dupply it with that which 4s fir, 
or lay a bed of fandy Earth about a finger 
_thicknefs below the bulb, when it is in its proper 
_ place; that fo the Fibres may receive a‘check. 
- Tulips may be raifed in Fanuary and February 
on hot beds, but they mut be the Prcoces that 
are to flower early. ne 6919 6 HOY 
Some prefcribe to plant your Tulips ina 
natural Earth fomewhat impoverifhed with 
Sand; fo that a little below the root the Earth 
may: be better within reach of the Fibres... « 
Hf the ground be dige’d where your: Tulips 
ftood the laft year, it is equal to a change of 


‘Mould, the roots rarely’ falling intothe fame _ 


Earth again where they were:before;.\) 
+ Your {mall Cions or OfFfets you may plant 
in a Bed by themfelves, which will furnifh you 
‘at another time with great variety.0° 0.8 
As Tulips run or degenerate, take:them up 
and plantthem in your outward Groves, your 

_ prime. Colours will multiply faft enough. 

Tulips that are apt to decline towards a fad- 
‘der Colour, may be taken up a little before 
they.come to flower, and laid in the Sun . a- 
ate 


And when leakt ftrong it is moSt comely found, — 


a 
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_. bate their luxury, which will make them come 
‘ bester the year-following:3~--. "e-hwe. 

From fauch Tulips, that have their Tams, 
(that is che feed-like things that ftand up: about 
the Seed-Veilel) and bottoms of datk Colours; 
and their Seed-Vetlel three {quare, may Seeds. 
be obtained when they are thorough: ripe in 
— Fune or Fuly, that may atter a long expedctati- 
onafiord you great variety of Flowers. Thefe 
Seeds may be fown in September, and every 
two years removed until they yield Bloffoms ; 
but this: labour and ‘patience are too great for 
anangenious, and fie only for a dull Florist. 
~The often removing of the roots of Tulips 
and their Off{ets into: various ground) gives 
you a great encreafe, and great variety of Co- 
jours ; without that tedious way of raifing’ 
them. if. TGR! ETI. MOTE 
It is not good to let.a Tulip ftand too long 
after it hath blown, left by weakning the 
root.it may prevent its blooming the next 
| year. at ». 
2. of Fri. the next of kin to the Tulip isthe. Fritila- 
tillavies. 77, whereof there is fome variety, as the white, 
| yellow; red, dark coloured, fome of them 
_ checquered, and thence called the checquered 
Fulip, but the double is the moft rare, their 
feafons‘and manner of ordering much like that 
of the Tulip, only the dry Roots ought to be 
planted about the beginning of August... 


ieee 
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SECT. Hx 
Of Hyacinths and Star- Flowers. 


‘i HE WHyacinths are all bulbous rooted, 
except the tuberous rooted Indian Hya- — 
cinth, which we referve for the Confervatory. 
The forts of them that are termed Mufcaries 

or Grape-flowers, whereof there are many di- 
verfities, as yellow, afh-coloured, red, white, 
blew , and sky-coloured , are pretty things, 
and may. for variety-fake, but not for their 
beauty be planted. ie 

Butthere are other varieties of them, asthe 
fair hair’d branched Facinth, the fair curled bair'd 
Facinth, the blew, white, and blufh, farry 
Hyacinth of Peru, and the blew Lilly-leaved 
tarry Hyacinth, that yield fair Flowers on large 
Stalksthat adorn yournGarden and Flower-pots. 
Thefe flower in Aday and may be removed in 
August , they lofe not their Fibres, and are 
therefore not to be kept long out of the 
ground. 

There are {everal forts of them thatlofetheir _ 
Fibres, and may be kept longer out of the 
ground, and are to be preferr'd to the other, 
for that they come early in the year from Fe- 
bruary until April, and are very {weet and 
well coloured. | aa 

The principal whereof is the great WED: 

H tal 


Of Stare 
flowers. 
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tal Hyacinth , called Zimbul Indi, or Pas toot, 
or Celeftial Hyacinth, from its fair Bloffoms. 

Some are more double, as well white as 
blew, and therefore are to be efteemed, the 


vulgar are fome white; fomeof acream colour, 
others of a deep-blew,’ and fome of a pale, bute 


all are very becoming a Garden in the Spring 
of ‘the year, before they are over-matched 
with Flowers of a nobler hue. ee 
“The neareft of kin unto the Hyacinths, are 
the Star-fiowers, whereof fome of them are va- 
luable, ‘as the Orzithogalum Arabicum, or Star- 
flowers of Arabia, which flowers in May 3 the 
great white Star of Bethlehem in “Fune 3 the 


- Star-flower of Naplesin April, and the «Athio- 


pian in August: Thefe of Arabia and -Aithio- 
pia aretender, and coming out of fo hot Coun- 
tries, will notendure our fevere Winters, there- 
fore their Bulbs muft be planted in rich warm 
Earth in Boxes or Pots, and fecured in Win- 
ter from Frofts. PY SLOT A a 


Of Daffodills. i) 
ae HE Narciffus isa Flower fo well known, 
“$b © that its needlefs to {pend many ‘words 


omit, but for its great: variety, bright colour, 
and. early flowring, the better kind of them 


_deferve to be planted here and there under 
debe d, be ee 


your 
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your Groves and Avenues\, and other Shades, 
where they: profper very: well, and: walte _ 


no ground: they are hardy Plants, and.mul-. 
tiply much, fome of thennare whiteand fweee 
{cented, blowing late in the Spring ; fome are’: 
fingle, others double, and others:very. double; 
fome bear many Flowers on a. Stalk,. others. 
but one ; fo that from the end of Februany to, 
the beginning of Ady, they furnifh you with: 
Blowers forsyour:Potssvncw) sco) oo) gaing: 
” Phe Fuaquils are of the fame kinds and af- 
ford fome variety, and flower much aboutthe 
fame time with the Daffodils. vane E 


- The Leucoium or Bulbous-Violet. is: reckon". 


ed among{t the Daffodils ; it is fometimes 
called the Svow-drop,becaufe it fhews its Snow- 
white Flowers fometimes.in Fazuary; and) ge 
nerally not long after, for which early blow-: 
ing it is efteemed. piuloon GR ON 


SECT. Iv. 
Of Liles. 


y yNder this Name have been of old many 
( famous Flowers, Some imagine the mott 
illuftrious Tulip was once intended by it, when 
Solomen's Glory was efteemed inferior to one 
of them; but there is little reafon for that 
opinion: for in Pliny’s time, tiear about the 
time of our Saviour’s being upom Earth, the 
Lilly was in great efteem 3 than which, ao’ 
Flower was more in requeft in the choiceft 

H 2 Gar dent 9 


ae i 
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Gardens, except the Rofe, which Solomon him- 
{elf admired as well as the Lilly ; and then the 
Tulip was but a hedge Flower, and fo remains 
in the Afian Continent, as is reported: Neéi- 
ther is there any Flower of that tranfcendent 
whitenefs (an Emblem of Purity and Inno- 
cency) asthe Lilly, ett a 
But there are of feveral Colours and Seafons, 
Flowers that are of that Family : As for the 
Crown In->Pring the Crown cfs fingle and double, 
perial,  Orange-coloured, ‘red and yellow, they are but 
dull Flowers, Ose MO AY tr | 
Thenthere are the vulgar Red Lilly ; fingle 
and double, whereof only the double is wor- 
thy your notice. | Taicriy: ® 
WhiteLily. The White Lillies, both fingle and double, 
are planted in moft Gardens for their Colour, 
and the ufe of their Roots, which in Pliny’s 
time added much to the reputation of the 
| Plant te. 
' Martagon. OF Martagens there is great diverfity, the 
Imperial, the White, white fpotted, Red and red 
fpotted, Yellow and yellow fotted, with divers 
other variations, but none of great value. 


Red Lilly. 


SECT, 


peng ee a 
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SECT. V. 
Of Saffron Flowers. 


| 1 hi E Colchicums or Meadow Saffron , {0 Of the Col- 

termed, being firft taken out of the ¢#” 
Meadows. ‘Thefe Flowers are called Naked 

Boyes, becaufe they appear naked out.of the 

Earth, and are withered and gone before the 

green leaves appear. | 

Of thefe Colchicums there is {ome variety be- 

‘fides the plain colour, fome ‘ftriped, others 

chequered, whereof the Colchicam Chio is the 

moft beautiful, but the double isthe more fpien- 

did, gracing your Garden in the Autumn when 

-moft other Flowers are faded. All thefe va- 

riegated and double Flowers are to beefteem- - 

ed for that they come fo late in the year, and 

make a delicate medly : they put forth their 

green leaves early in the Spring following, and _ 

when thofe wither they may be taken up and 

encreafed, and replanted about the end of Au- 

gust following. | : 

~The Grocas or Saffron-flower, {0 called from o¢ she cy. 

its refembling that Plant in Root, Leaf, and cys, 

Flower. There are great variety of thefe 
Flowers, and much variegated or itriped with 

White, Yellow, and Purple, their chree prin- 


cipal Colours. | 
, Hig? They 
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fa hay? ig forth their pleafant, but fhort 

‘Bloffoms-in February-and- March; there are 

fome of them Autursmal that flower in Septem 

ber and Oéfober, as doth the true Saffron : the 

Roots are taken up when the Leaves wither, 

and planted again ‘about a Month or two be- 

. fore their flowring time: they increafe very 

’ qnuch , and adorn.the edges ‘of. Borders, or 
dete: under vig or Pales: . 


6 E CT. VI. 
Of fevera other bulbous rooted Flowers. - % 


cae ere are ‘bina other’ Hiahons rooted 
Of the Mok Be ’ Blowers, which for variety are to be en- 
ye | tertained, as the Aély, whereof there are ma- 
| ny different forts that are in flower in ‘Aday, 
Fane, and Fuly;-and {erve to mix in your 
Flower-pots and Chimnies: they are panne 
: and increafed as ‘other hardy Bulbs. 
of Afpho- -° The ‘Apbodils areof no great beauty 3. bat 
gils may be: planted and: increafed as other Bulbs 
for Pa variety. : ; 
mea smay the Pbalangium or S pider-awort , where- 
ies of aN hed the Wie sad the: Blew, fome 
"flower in May and Fume; but the Blew 3 in Au- 
gut and September. | 
Of Cen- Gladiolus ov Corn Flagg , duels are feveral 
fcgs. | forts, Red and white, and ferve only for Flo- 
| Wer-pots and Chimnies » are hardy, and 2 
1 


ited, and. increafed.a as the other Builbs, 
a the: Satyrions, or. Bee-flowers , 3 or Gnat- Of the Ore - 
flowers, there is {ome diverfity, they aretaken 
“out of the Fields and Meadows, are very -beau- 
tiful where they are remote from the place of 
their extra@ion, they are very tender, and 
therefore are cauttioully to be removed, they 
are tobe taken up Earth and all, unlels you 
can obferve to find them when dry, you muft 
endeavour*to plant them in ground ‘connatu- 
ral to that from whence they came. 
The Dogg’. tooth: Violet, {o called-from the Of Dins 
ikenefs of its Bulb to ‘Doge: -tooth, there are of Caninus: 
them Purple, Red, White, and Yellow; they 
-are much in efteem: being brought fat, arid 
-difficule-to be obtained, not increafing in this 
‘Country 5 they are planted i in good natural 
(not dunged) Soil, about:the middle. as Ai 
gust, and flower in March. 

The Cyclamen or Sowbread for sheass curious sf ‘ ee 
and odoriférous Bloflomis;: are eareienis in the 
Gardens of the beft Florifs.. ay'8 2) 


"The Greeish Cyclamen joo for they seal 
| The Red and White both flourifh in the Spring. Rapinus. 


Some forts of them alfoflower in the Autumn, © 
-and one or other of thefé Beauties adorn your 
Garden from April to Oétober.. 
Their Roots do not lofé their Fibres, and 
are therefore difficulely. removed, their time 
_of removitig is in Fune or July, ot “before their 
time of blowing. ‘They are raifed of Seeds 
; H 4 which 


| fo4. 
_ which muftbe fown, asfoonasripe, in Boxes, 
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and then at two years end tranfplanted into 


your Garden, where they will endure any 


Of the Bul- 


bous Iris. 


weather. — 


7 SEC T. VII. 
Of the Iris, Bulbous, and Ti uberofe. 
a bar conclude this Chapter of Bulbows-rooted 


Flowers, I fhall here infert the ir, there 
being of them as well with Bulbous as Tube- 


rofe Roots, not that they are inferiour in beau- 
‘ty to any of thofe preceding, except the Ta- 
&p, but that I am unwilling to divide them 
-whofe Flowers retain the {ame Form, alchough 


they differ in their Roots, 


Now Iris ffrings which from the heavenly bow 
Is nawi'd, and doth as many Colours {how : 
Its Species, and its Tinctures different are, 

According to the Seafons of the Year. 

| | : Rapinus. 


The Bulbous afford very great variety, fome of 
them (as the Perfiam) flowering in February or 
March, others.in April, May, ‘fune, and ‘fuly. 
There are fome ot them very fair and beauti- 
ful, their Colours are either blew, Purple, 
Afb-coloured, Peach-coloured, Yellow, White, 


or Variegated. Their Roots may be taken 


Pes. 
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up as foon as the Leaves begin to wither, for 
foon after they are quite withered, the Bulbs 
_ will iffue out more Fibres, and then it is too 
late to remove them, otherwife you may keep 
—themdry all Avgut. 
- They delight ina good Ground, but not too 
rich,. ona funny bank, but not too hot to the 
South or Weft s the Eaftern Afpect is the beft. 
Thofe Mower-de-Luces, with tuberous Roots, of sherube- 
are not altogether fo various as the Bulbous, refe Iv. _ 
yet affording to the ingenious Florift many | 
curious Flowers, the beft and moft excellent 
whereof’ is the Chalcedonian Irs, vulgarly cal- 
led the Toad Flag from its dark marbled 
‘Flower. This Species of them ought to be 
carefully ordered, elfe ic will not thrive well, 
cit requires a warm and rich Soil tobe planted. 
in, and becaufe itis apt to fhoot forth its green 
Leaves before Winter, it expects to be a little 
defended from the Cold. Thefe Bulbs may 
be taken up when the Leaves begin to be dry, 
and kept fome time inthe houfe, and then re- 
planted in September, or O&ober, which will 
make them thrive the better. | | 
The other forts of the Tuberofe rooted Flower- 
de-Luces, are much more hardy, and increafe 
exceedingly in good Ground, and are there- 
fore not fo fic for your choiceft Garden. 


CHAP. 
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. Feer having: paffed over thofe curious 
Plants and. Flowers, that are. with 
du SR, the leaft Pains and Garetobe plarited, 
propagated and preferved; I -thall fow give 

you a brief Account of {uch thatiare a little - 
more difficult to be aianaged, ‘yet. require 
| they no more trouble than they fafficiently 
recompence with their moft pleafant Flowers: 
The moft fele& whereof is the Avnerine, 


SEC Ts i5. 
Of Anémones. 
Si: E, Anemone, which is a, Greci{m, figni- 
AL tying Wind, thence it is called the Wind 
_ Flower, for that it is obferved never to-open, 
but when the Wind blows, or at leaft in thofe 
Countries where it is naturally produced, it 
may have that property. It was in great e- — 
_tteem amongft the Ancients for the beauty of- 
its Flowers mix'din their Chaplets and seme 
a a 
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although then there were not.a tenth part of 
that variety of them, that now the. Curious 
have collected and propagated. | 

It is one of the Beauties of Nature, and the 
~ moft excellent that Seafon can afford, bear- 
. ing fach different Flowers, that. they make the 
cold March almoft equal in Glory to the Sum- 


mer, which is a wonder that fuch foft Flowers © 
ie Tyrian and Scarlet Dyes fhould be produ- 


ced in fo early a Seafon, which are ulually 
the effets of a continued Calidicy. 


What angry Deity did firsk expofey 
To the rough Tempeft's and more rigid Snows, 
The foft Anemone, whofe comely Grace, 
A gentler Seafon and a better place... 

— Deferves: for when with native purple by ‘ght, 
It fhews its Leaves to the propitious light, 
With different Colours frrip'd and curled Flames, 
Encompafs d it our love and wonder claims. 
There % not any otber that outvies 
This Flower’s curl’d Leaves or numerous Dyas, 
Nor the Sidonian Art could e’re compofe,. 


ate fe 


4 


So fweet a blufh as thes by Nature flonbs. - Rapinus. 


As of the 7; m4 {o of hele, the beft way 
is to pleafe your felf in: your Ele@ion from the 
view of them. The ufual defcriptions.can ne- 
ver {ufficiently nor fatisfactorily inform you of 
their real worth. 

They are generally of two foetdi , broad 
leav’d Anemones, and narro™” leav’d Anemones, 
thofe with narrow leaves much refemble Part- 


ley, 
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‘Tey, whence they were anciently called Roe 
Parfley, or the Parfley Rofe. aa 
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The Soil wherein they delight muft be fat _ 


‘and rich, manured with Sheeps dung, and — 
“Neats dung, with a lictle mixture of Lime, all. 
‘thorowly rooted. SEO BE 


About the end of September, or beginning 
of Ogober, you may plant your Latifoles, or 
broad leav’d Anemones about three fingers 
deep, and about a Month after your Tenui- 
foles or narrowleav'd Anemones which yield their 
Flowers acer the Other 

But if you defign to have them more early, 


_ you may plant them fooner, and with Mats — 


flowering. 


{ecure them againft the Cold, and give them > 
all advantages of the Sun and warm Rains, | 
for the Frofts are very apt to nip their Leaves 
when above ground, and impede their flow- 
ering for that year. — : ss : 
If you defire Anemones to flower late, then 
keep them out of the ground as long as you 
can, fome will abide out of the ground until 
February. or March, and plant them in thady 
places; ‘or artificially fhade them. Thus you 
have Anemones after the ufual natural time of 
When their green Leaves turn yellow, or 
about the end of Fane, or in ‘fuly, you may 


take them up and preferve the Roots dry, till 


the feafon for interring them, -for after they — 
have loft their Fibres, they are apt to perifh by 
the humidity of ‘the Earth: the place you - 
Keep them in ought to be cool as well as yi ‘ 
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~ It is very injurious to the Latifoles to break 


‘their Roots, which fhould only be parted as | 
_ they are. naturally apt to be divided, but the - 
- Tenuifoles will endure an eafie Rupture or Scif- _ 


Mure. > 2 ¢ : 


If you preferve your Anemone Roots in 2— 


cool place, until the middle of ‘Fanuary, and 
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then plant them, they will be the more fe- 


cure from the injuries of bad weather ; much 


wet prejudiceth as well as fevere cold. 


As your Anemones are. prejudiced by over- 
much Wet, fo do they require and deferve a _ 


- little irrigation in very dry Springs, and will 


fufficiently gratifie you ; a little fhade will al- 


fo advantage them in the hotteft times of the 
day. Te Bees WA POA) OAL 

| Tn May will thefe Flowers bear Seeds, which 
gathered and 'fown in ‘Fuly, in good fifted 
Earth, in Beds or Boxes, will produce great 
Varieties in the third or fourth year after. 
-Mix the down that contains the Seeds, with 
- fome fair dry Earth, and rub it together in a 
~ wooden Veffel, and the Seeds will mix with 


the Earth, by which means you may fowe | 


them equally, ‘be fire. to fowe them not too 
thin. | OW: 


4 


After you have fown your Seeds, fift Earth — 


upon them about half a finger in thicknefs, 
when they have been come upabout a Month, 
fift more Earth finely over them about half an 
inch, and cover them at fome diftance all the 
next Winter, ey. 


The | 


i160. 
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~The August following, you may remove © 

them into convenient Beds, where they may _ 

remain till they bear Flowers, at which time 

you may cullthem as you pleafee 

_ Forgetnot a gentle irrigation to your young. 

Anemonesin dry Weather, for it will much 


‘forward them, as will a little artificial fhade 


Of Ranun- 
SilUs. 


at opportune feafons. 7 
The Ranunculus or Crowfoot, being fo near 
in refemblance to the Anemone, ditfer very 
little from themin their ordering. | 
They. exceed: all. Flowers. whatever in the 
tichnefs of their Colours, nor is their any 


Flower fo fine and fair, as are the larger forts 


of them. | | 
Their times of Flowering, taking up, and 
planting, are near about the fame time as the — 
Anemenes, but they. agree better with a richer 
Mould:than the other. alata, : 
They. are not fo apt to multiply their Roots, 
unlefs their Ground be rich and light ; there- 
fore itis by che moft skilful prefcribed, to lay 
a: broad: bed of old: Thatch or almoft rotten 
Straw, and om that to fife fine rich. Earth fix 
orveight inches thick, and therein. to: plant 
your Ranunculus’s, wherein they will thrive 


and ‘increafe: 


If you plant them early in the. Winter, 
they muft be defended from the fharp Winds 
and Frofts, but if late, there is no. neceflity 
of it, they are fomewhat more tender than 
the Anemones Su VY 22 

Irrigation 
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Irrigation in a dry feafon, much ad- 


eee cape | 8 atmee net 


vantages this Flower, as it doth the Ane-— 


M0. 


oe gras 


Of Peonyes. 


T His although a common Flower, yet 


yields the faireft'and ‘moft double Blof- 


fom of any, and very well becomes your 


Chimney or Flower-pots: But the White, 


Purple, and changeable Peonyes are acceptable 
in the Gardens of the beft Morifts, and the fingle 
Peonyesin the Phyfick Garden, for their {pecii ical 


virtues of their Roots againftthe moft dange- 


rous of Difeafes. | 

The manner of their-planting and ordering 
is known to moft that have any intereft in a 
Garden, only. it is neceflary to: underftand, 


that September and Ofober are the fitteft times 


for their tranfplantation. ~ 


CHAP. 


11F 


NON: ev. 
ASIN . 
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CHARM. jg 
| Of divers other Select F lowers. 


SEC T. I. 
_ Of Gilliflowers. 


|) Otwithftanding the Flower-bearing 
. Trees are compleat Ornaments with 
“S little trouble; the Bulbous rooted 
Flowers {o illuftrious that they merit great e- - 
fteem from the molt curious, being lefs fub- 
ject to Cafualties than moft others, and the 
Tuberofe Roots yield {uch incomparable Beau- 
ties in the Spring ; yet muft they concede to 
the Gilliflower, the pride of the Summer, that 
hath its {cent as -pleafing as its variegations 
beautiful. | : | 


Lovely Carnations then their Flowers dilate, 
The worth of them ws, as their Beauty, great. 
Their {mell is excellent. Rapinus. 


Their Colours are not many, but infinitely 3 
and varioufly compounded, and being fo ent! 
: Se 


( 
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and frequently raifed of Sted} do arinwally: 
produce new mixtures, and thofe have impo- 
fed on them new Names, that it is impoffible 


to give you a true account of them; therefore 
it willbe more proper for you to pleafe your 
own fancy, or confide in the integrity of ‘a 


Gardener, than to truft to the lame de(criptions 


you may meet withal, or to the florid Names 
that are given them, on purpofe to beget your 
admiration of fuch that little deferve it. 


Their times of Flowering are generally in . 


Fuly and August, {ometimes the early Buds may 


yield you Flowers in “fame, but their larter. 


Buds in September and October, and by careful 
‘defending them in November 2 
_ The right Dutch Gilliflowers rarely produce 
Seed here, but when they do, you muft pre- 


ferve it from wet till ic be ripe, then gather it’ 


and lay it by in the Husk, until che Spring. 
In May, after the cold Nights are fpent, is 
a good time to fowe thefe Seeds, which ought 
to be on good Earth,’ in fome fhady place 
where it may have che Morning or Evening 
Sun only. PRS AERA 
They fhould be fown thin, and the Earth 
fifted. over it half a Finger chick. sais ay a 
In August or September following, you may 
remove them into their proper Beds, and ‘the 
Summer following, they will inform you of 


their worth by their Flowers. ‘The fingle and. . 
poorer fort ‘reje&, and ‘thofe that blow fair 


and whole, or are well marked, preferve. 
For the firft. Winter after fowing them, 
| | ae | i Oe 
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there is little danger of their being hurt by 
Cold, in that particular they are like the ftock 
Gilliflowers, which in their firft Winter are ex-. 


_ tream hardy, and in the fecond very tender. . 


_.¥.u may plant your belt Gilliflowers in Pots 


filled with Earth, for that purpofe, that you 


may, give them Sus or Rai, according to the 
Sealon of;the Year, and as they require. 

_, Plant them not under.a Wall or other Fence, 
that may refleétthe heat of the Sun upon them, 
for they. lelight in..an.open Air, and notin 
intempenste Heath scraigseaG) as | | 
Great Rains, efpecially in the Winter and 
Spring, prejudice them much, therefore you. 
are to defend them from it equally as from 


Cold. ...Thofe Flowers that. are planted in 


Beds, and not in, Pots, are to. be defended’ 
from..Wet and Cold..as.there is occafion, by 
fome Cover or Shelter sto. place ever them, 
which muft be open at the top, or on one fide: 
The fittest for this.occafion, are old Bee-hives, 
with, a. Door of ,about/a, Span {quare, on the 
fide that may. be, open off from the Weather, 
which you defend them againft. | 
+ .You may increafe.your Flowers by laying 


them in Sune, Suly.and August, but in, “Fune 


or fuly.is the beft time,.cthe method js thus : 
Firlt trim_your Slip you intend to lay by. clip- 
ping off. the fide Leaves, and topping the o- 
ther, then with a fharp Pen-knife cut a Tongue 
half through, from-one.of the middle Joynts 
under the Slip, tothe next Joynt towards you, 
beginning next the Root, and cutting upwards, 
i * loofen 
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loofen..ché Earth under.it, and with a. nal. | 


hooked Stick force it-down, that the ‘Tongue 
or Slic may-open, and the.end of the Slip point 
upwards, cover it with Earth, .and water it, 
which irrigation muft be, reiterated according 
as the drought of the-feafon requires it. 


If the Slips be.fo high thar bs cannot be : 


be ent/te. the. Ground-with éafe, chentake a 
{mall Earthen’ Pot with atflic on the fide, in 


which you may dilpole of, oun Slip as you | 


defire. 
 Abont a Month after, “your Layers will 
have taken Root; then may you rake them 
off with fome of the adhering Earcth,,and 
plant chem in their places, prepared: for them. 
But if any fhould not have taken root, you 
may anew lay them, »and make the Cuta Tietle 
deeper, and pe let them remain: till the Spring; 
and then you may tans them ont as you fee 


86 gobi 
Plant: your Layers, nislifoo' deep, for there: 
by: many a good Plant hath been {poiled. 

A. Caveor Pit made in: fome place in your 
Gatdon, would be very cénvenient:to place 
your Pots of Flowers in,:for there no Winds 
hor fevere Frofts can annoy them, the! driving 
Rains. alfo cannot much offead them: 

The Morning Sun is the molt benignto your 
Giliflowers ; therefore you may deiend your 
malt choice from the Atternoon Swi, by fome 
artificial Skreen, in café-you have no place has 
turaily pofited for thae purpofe: This to be 
done before, and in blowing tiftie: 


Fg gaitiiind - fe 
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"To have Gulliflowers or Carnations (as they 
are vulgarly termed from dhofe ancient Exglifh 
Flowers that were ufually of a Flefh Colour ) 
_ during the molt part of the Winter, they may 
_be placed in Pots, in fome convenient Room 
open to the South, and to be fhut at pleafure to 
‘defend them from the’ Cold, unlefs to give 
them the benefit of the warm San; at Noon 
 dometimes, or a little Southerly Rain, into 
which Room may be conveyed fome warmth 
from your ordinary Fire, or elfe a Fire there- 
in on purpofe, I fuppofe a Lamp may be 
_ maintained burning at an eafie Expence in 
-aclofe Room, which may be fufficient to de- 
_ fend them from Froft, aconftant though fall. 
‘Heat will effec much, the Lamp may alfo be 
enlarged as the-Room or feverity of the Wea- 
ther requires; the {moak of the Lamp may 
‘be conveyed away by a Funnel over it for that 
purpofe : thus may many other Rarities be 
preferved over the Winter at an eafie Charge. — 
The Earth about your Giliflowers, ought to 
_ be renewed once in two. Years at’ the leaft, 
for by that time they have exhaufted the bet- 
ter and more appropriated part of the Earth 
ob Boyles ee | 
Your Flower Pots ought to have holes in 
the bottom, to'let out the fuperfluous moi- 
fture, and alfo in cafe you are willing to, wa- 
ter your Flowers, you may dip the Pots half 
way into a Tub of Water prepared, the one 
after the other 5 and the Earth will attra& the 
Water through the holes, which is much bet- 
ter than {prinkling, ae -— 
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If you have any Gilliflowers'that arebroken, 
finall, or fingle, you may graff on them other 
Giliflowers that are more choice, but gratf 
them in the moft woody part of the Stalk ; 
the beft way is by whip-grafing, = 
- Pidgeons Dung being the hotteft of Dungs, 
applied about the Roots of Giliflowers, maketh 
them flower the more early. — 

To defend your Gilliflowers from the injury 
of Cold and Froft, fuch of them that are pla- 
ced in Beds and not moveable ; {ome have 
prefcribed to take two {lender Wands-or bend- — 
ing Sticks, and fix each end in the ground on 
each fide of the Flower, that the Sticks may 
Arch-wife be acrofs over the Flower , which: 
is {aid to defend them by fome Magical Ver- 
Mel ates : : | 

If your Gilliflower or Layer be inclinable 
to fhoot up in the Summer with one fingle 
ftem, fiffer it not to bloffom that Year, but 
nip or cut the ftalk off, left it give you a fair 
Flower and never thrive after. 

Pinks though mean Flowers fingly of them- of pinks, 
felves, yet the common red fingle fort of chem, } 
planted on the edges of your Walks againii 
the fides of your Banks do not only preferve _ 
your Banks from foundring, or mouldring 
down, but whenin Bloflom, are a very great 
Ornament , and moft excellently perfume 
your Garden. 3 Maebe nee 

Sweet Williams, Sweet Fobus, and London Swett 
Pride, are pretty Fancies, and®near of kin to #4". 
the old Engliih Giliflower. | kee 
I’ sLG'T. 
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Stock-Gil- 


liffowers. 
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SE c T. IL. 
Of Stock-Gilliflowers and Wall-Flawers 


* “Hl E Vncoium oe Stack Gillifosveg' isa Flood 
& er of much Beauty, delicate Scent, and 
fome Variety ; 4 good Gardey cannot be {aid 
to be weil ftored without them, nor a Flower- 
pot well adorn’d without fome of thefe; they 
continuing long in Bloiiom, from April till 
the Froft prevents thean’ They are generally 
raifed of Seed, and the firft Winter, becaufe 
they have not yet {pent their finer Spirits; they 
are very hardy and endure any Weather, but 
the next Winter they are ver y tender. 


: Wish Subled Trends and top bbc now ,. 

| Along the Margin of your Borders grow : 
Stock-Giliflowers, whofe blufhing Leaf may ~ 
And jufy too, the foarpnes f the Air. ) 


The double, whereof fome are ftrip’d, and 


~— fome plain, are very pleafant ; ; but the double 


yield no Seed. 

The fingle have generally four Leaves ina 
Bloftom, but if there be five Leaves, the Seed 
thence produced, will bring double Flowers. 

The white fingle ufually produce double 


Flowers, as a alfo do thofe that are fip'd with 


white. 


The 
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molt rare of any. 


The yellow double Stock-Gilliffower is the 


__ The Seeds of thofé kinds that uftally pro- 
duce double Flowers, being often fown in the 


{ame Soil, will degenerate into all fingle, and 
by degrees into all plain Colours, as I have 


tryed. Quere, if they will do the fame if 


fown in barren Earth. - ee age: 
There is another fort of Double Stocks, that 
are not raifed from Seed, only by Slips and 
tii that is more durable than the Seed- 
dings, ohh 
~Thofe raifed of Seed will fometimes abide 
the fecond Winter if it be mild, or the Stocks 
well defended ; if you take away the blowing 
Sprigs, the precedent Autumn, it will much 
further their duration. | ae 
They may be laid as-other Plants are, and 
kept fecure from violent Colds, will endure 
the Winter. | | 
They may be planted out in Slips, if you 
take fuch that are not {pired ta blow, and cut 
them from the Stock, and flit the end in three 
or four places about half an inch, and peel 
the Rind back as far as the Slic, and take away 
the inward Wood: then fet this Slip with the 
Rind fpread every way about two or three 
fingers deep, water it and fhade it, until it 
hath taken Root; by this means may you 
maintain your ftock of Double Stocks, without 
the two years expectation. | 
The Seeds from which you expec to have 
double Flowers, muft be fown at the full of 
ay a as the 


* ; 


‘Sir Fingh 
‘Piat. 
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the Moon, or in two or three days after, and 
‘when come up four or five inches high, take 


them up and plant them out, which prevents 


their running up to ftalk, which labour you 
may reiterate twice before Winter. | 2 


If you remove, water, and fhade them e- 


very time to preferve them, (it being a Sum- 


mer work ) and do it the firft time three days 
after the Full, and twice more before the next 


Change, and again three days after the next 


Full, and once more before the fucceeding 


Change; (all thefe removes to be in barren 


Ground.) Then at the third Full Moon, eight 


‘daysafter remove them again into rich Ground, 


wherein they are to ftand. It is faid that it 
will make them bring forth double Flowers. 

It hath been Jong obferved that the Moon 
hath great influence over Plants, (over Ani- 
mals it is very con{picuous.) From Pliny to 
this day, moft Authors have been of that O. 
pinion. And if it hath any fuch influence, 


ae then furely it is in the doubling of Flowers,for 


we daily obferve that many forts of double 
Flowers will degenerate themfelves into fingle, 
and that moft of thofe double we have ( which 


_ are of the kinds ulually fingle) are propagated 


differing as to the time. 


by Art and Induftry, and why may not the 
Lunar influence contribute much thereto ? 


_ The French Poet was of that Opinion, although 


Till 
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 Tillit be full Moon, from her frit seen: oe 


The Seafon’s good ; but if fhe once decreafe, 
Stir not the Earth, nor let the Husbandman, 
— Sowe any Seed ; when Heav'n forbids ’ta vam. 


The fame Poet add 


Some in preparing of their Seed excell, 
Making their Flowers a larger compafs fell 5 


Thus narrow Bolls with curled Leavesthey fill, 


Helping defective Nature by their skill. f 


~ Often removing them doth not only contri- 
bute to their worth, but duration. : 
The Keiri or Wall-flowers, fo termed, for 
that the fingle kind naturally affect to grow on 
old Walls, and that the double need the affift- 


ance of fome Wall or other fapport, are hardy 


Plants, though not altogether fecure in the 


ee 


‘moft fevere Winters , and the better fort of 


them, «that is, the double white, and the double 


red, very pleafant both to the Eye and Smell, 
they are eafily increafed by Slips and Lay- 
Sahih Guilh Heed ca 4 Aa wiih 
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_ coh RIG By ABBE ME 
Of Auricula’s, C owflips, and Primrofes. 


Ears-ears or Auricula’s, confidering their 
KJ fize, are the fineft Flowers the choiceft 
Garden yields, affording a very great variety 
in Formas well asin Golour, and are not only 
beautiful to the Eye but pleafant in Scent. 
In your election of them, itis better to truft 
your Eye, or confide in an honeft Gardzer, 
than in the lame defcriptions of them, as be- 


fore was hinted concerning the choice of Tu 


lips and Gilliflowers, only that the double is the 
moft rare, and the Windfor Auricula the moft 
{plendid of all the reff. 1 | 

Of late years thefe Flowers are very much) 


improved, not only for their great variety of 


plain Colours, and their bearing upright large 


Bunches of Blofloms, but for their many beau- 


tiful forts of ftripes they yield ,thatall theColours 
that have been obferv’d to be in that Flower 
plain, are now found to be mixed in the va- 


rious forts of ftripes, that they are lately be- 


come the moft beautiful Ornaments of the 
spring. The greateft variety, and the moft 
beautiful of thefe Flowers, as well as of Tulips 
and Gillyflowers, are to be {een in the Garden of 
the great ColleG@or and Propagator of thefe and 


all other curious Plants and Flowers, Mr. George 


Ricketts 
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Ricketts of Hogsden, who {fupplies with them 
the beft Florift s. Ones Sth | | ‘ 
and fome of them again about the end of An- 
gust, and until the Froft prevent them. 
“Tf you crop off the Buds that offer to blow 
late in the Autumn, it will caufe your Auricu- 
Jas to yield you the fairer Flowers in the 
Spring. | | ak 

- They delight in rich Soy! and fhady, bute 
not under the drip of Trees. — 

_ They muft be often removed, once in two 
years at leaft, and the Ground enriched, elfe 
they will decay. 


The firiped and double muft be removed — 


oftner, or elfe they will degenerate. oy 
If you fer them in Pots (which is the beft 
way to preferve them) fill the Pots almoft half 
full with fifted Neats-dung, the reft with a 
good light Mould enriched with the fame 
Dung. | : Mad Ga 
In the Winter place them in the Sun, but 
in the Summer in the Shade. | 
Defend them from wet in the Winter, but 
they endure all cold very well. 
You may raife them from Seeds, by care- 
fully gathering the Seeds, and preferving them 
in their Umbels till about August or September, 
when you muft fow them in Boxes almoft fil- 
led with the Mixture you made for the Plants, 
and about a Finger thick at the top with fine 
hited willow Earth, or dryed Cow-dung, beat- 
en {mall and mixed with the Earth, in sg ws 
| | Ow 
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_ They adorn your Gard in April and May, 


i224 woe : OOK I, 
— fow your Seeds mixt with Wood-afhes, then 


cover them with the fame mixture of Earth 
fifted thereon, about Apri following they will 
come up, then may you plant them abroad, 


and they will yield you Flowers, fome the Au-. 


Cowllips. 


- Primrofes, 


Valley. 


gust following , others the next fucceeding 


1 me 
cae 
V.Jar. 


. There are fown very pleafant Comflips of 


jfeveral fhades of Red, the hofe i hofe, the green 
Cow/lip, and the double Cow/lip, that are worth 
your planting, they are very hardy, and muft 
be fometimes removed, or they are apt. to de- 
generate. we od ee 

The {ameis obferved of the Primrofes, which 
yield the like variety of Colours, and are en- 
tertained for their early welcoming in the 
Spring. snk | zs : 


On @ broad Leaf the Primrofe fr St will blow. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Lilly of the Valley and Flellebor. 


HE Lilly Conval although wild in fome 


Dilly of the places Northward (as many fine Plants 


are in one place or other) is yet entertained 
in many good Gardens for its rich{cent, almoft 
equalling the Orange-flower, the ule of this ex- 
cellent Flower in feveral preparations, and its 
{pecifick properties and vertues in fome Di- 
ats a AA -feafes, 
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{eafes, makes it the more acceptable, it is ca- 
fily propagated from Plants, is hardy and de- 
lights in the fhade. | | s 
~The black Hellebor flowereth about Chriff- Hellebor. — 
mas, and for that caufe only is refpected and 
not for its Beanty: the beft fore of white Hel- 
Jebor with red Flowers, is a Plant in great re- 
pute amongft Florif's, its Leaves making alfoa 
comely fhew, and flowers in April and May. 
~ Onur Ladies-flipper (an Helleborine ) is much Calceolus 
valued by moft Florif#s, although wild in many “erie. 
places of the North of England, it is probable, 
by reafon of its Name occafioned by the like- 
nefs its Bloffom hath to a Pantofle ‘or Slip- 
er. oe 
It yieldeth its Flowers early in the Summer, 
is a hardy Plant in’ refpec& of Cold, but not 
very apt to be increafed. hen a 


gi 4 


SECT. V. | : 
Of the Hepatica, Gentianella and Dittany. 


au HE Hepatica or Liverwort isa very plea- Hepatican 
fant humble Flower, never rifing high, «§ 
yet yielding its variety of pretty Blofloms in 
March ; the double and the white are moft re- 
garded, and‘do deferve your labour and care, 
which is not much, to plant and propagate © 
them. ae | ) 

The 


x26 
Gentianel- 
la. . 


Dittany. 
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The Geztianella.is another very low. Plant 

- yielding i in April and, May many blew Flowers 
of a deep dy, and are therefore senate by 
molt Horifs 
_Fraxinella ov Dittany. is a aren Plant, ane 
nually furnifhing you. with tall Stalks full of 


_ nhot-unpleafant Flowers in Fune and Fy, and 
ob sae guilt Plante or Seeds. ic ai leve 


: es + 3 
oF es 3 a 
4 Raat M 5 


Lark-fpurss 


Colambines. 


ie H A P. VE: 
“of F een raifed oly snl ‘Seed. 


“CHE great. aeeertiey. Ay Power weé 
‘have hitherto had the pleafure to 
name, may be propagated by divers 
other mays according to their refpective Na: 
tures, than by Seed; but there yet remain fe- 
veral Flowers not unworthy your care, that 
are railed by no other means than by Seed, as 
the Larkes-beels or: Larkes- fpars whereof the 
Tipt Rofe Larkjpur is the prime, is a very pretty 
Flower and well.becomes. your Walks in Fuly 
and Aagust, or early. if, fown before Winter 
and, defended. fion..the- molt fevere, Frotts : 
They are. generally fown i in April, ; the beft 
will degenerate being often, fown. in the fame 
Ground. 

The variety of Colambines fingle and double, 
plain and aici makes them acceptable in a 

good 
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00d Flori/?’s Garden ; they are fown in the | 

Sritg, the young Plants endure the Winter, 

and che next year they yield their Flowers. 

The Roots will continue three or four years, 

thefe will alfo degenerate unlefs the Seed be | 
changed. 0 7 We os 

There is no Flower can be more glorious o¢ poppies; 


than the Poppy, were it as good as great, and 
as {weet as well coloured, andaslafting asitis 

nimble in growth, but their ill fmell and foon 

fading, makes them the lels regarded. 

The Holly-bocks far exceed the Poppies for o¢ pyyy. 

their durabienefs, and are very ornamental, pocks. 
e{pecially the double, whereof there are va- 

rious Colours 3 the black or dark colour’d Ho/- — 
ly-hock is efteem’d the beft ; they are fown-one 
year and flower the next ; they may be remo- 
ved in August or September, from your Semi- 
nary into their proper places of growth, which 
fhould be near fome fhelter from the Winds 
becaufe of their height. mgs . OB th! 
The Astirrbinum,Snap-dragon, or Calves-(nout, 
fo called from the form of its Bloflom, isfown 
in Gardens, becaufe it flowers long, and will 
gtow in any place, as on Walls, cc. and 
ferves for Chimneys and Flower-pots, elfe 
it is (in a Garden ) of no great beauty nor 
es ! ied : i ye Pie 
The Adusk Scabious is one of the {pecies of fi 
Scabious. or. Blew-bottles, and {o fone from OT ae 
its moft pleafane {cent, and called the Swltan’s wer. 
Flower, becaufe the Grand Seignir affeted to — 

wear itin his Turbanr. Cg 


Of Snaps - 
dragons. < 


"This 
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This, though mean to the eye; yet, is a 
Plant worthy of place among your choiceft 
Flowers ; in kind years and good ground it 

will come up, being fown in April, and flo- 
-wersin August : You may for the more cer- 
tainty raife it ina hot Bed ; it is alfo faid, that 

if it be fown in Augast, the Plants wiil en- 
dure the Winter, and blow fair che next 


OfAmaran- . The Amaranthus purpureus is a fine delicate 
thus Plant, bearing fuch curious Tufts of feveral 


Colours, like unto Silks dyed in Grain. The 
Seeds being fown in a hot Bed in March, and 
then raifed under Glafles in the hotteft place 
of your Garden, and often irrigated, will pro-. 
duce thofe Tufts in August and September fol- 
lowing, and to deferve your care as much as 
-- any Plant. i eat Say 
of Marie © OF Marigzolds there are divers forts befides 
golds. — the common, as the African Marygold, a fair 
large Yellow Flower, but of a very naughty 
{mell, and another fore much fairer of the 

fame colour and of little or no favour at all, 
and for that reafon is received into fomeé good 
Gardens. ‘They are raifed of Seed fown in A- 
pril, by fome in a hot Bed, but they will in a 
feafonable Spring thrive well enough without, 
and yield their beautiful Flowers in August 

: and September following. a 
Of Bind- _ The Greater Convolvulus is raifed by Seed 
wed in the Spring, and more certainly in a hot 
Bed, they ecwine about fticks of about half a 

yard high, and yield their bright blew Flo- 

wers 


wig 
aie: 
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wers in’ August and September, they blow in 
the Evening, and the next Morning the Sun’ 
withers them, but the Blofloms renew every’ 
Evening till. the Frofts prevent them, they. 
are a comely Evening Ornament toa Garden. 
The Marvail of Peru,{o termed fromits won- Of thé 
derful variety of Flowers on the fame Root , 4“4rvait 
it is in many things like the Convolwulus, and % Pers 
is by fome called the Flower of the Night, itis 
more tender than the other, andis therefore to - 
De ratlédiiw! hot Bets) 11.6 fhe Oe ee 
It is obferved that the Flowers of the Aar-- 
vail of Peru, that are of one Colour, produce 
Seed,the Flowers whereof willalfo be but ofone. 
Colour. Therefore if you would have varia 
ble Flowers-you muft take the Seed from fuch 
Flowers that be variable; and fow them apare — 
mn cthciocwery 3. 201 CNS, BOR Tae en ; 
_ Lapines are here fown in Gardens annually of apiies: 
for the fake of their Flowers}: but in aly an. | 
ordinary pulfe fown in the Fields for Food for” 
their Cattel, and in thofe hotter Countries: 
they have a property, as Pliny relates, of tarn- 
ing their Flowers and keeping their courfe with 
the Sun, whether the Air be’cloudy or clear, 
and that they ferve inftead of Clocks or Dials. 
for the time of the day, and by fome ‘other 
Motions, as Prognofticks for the Husbandmefr 
to judge of the Weather. But in thefe colder 
parts we propagate them meerly for Flowers, 
which are the greater and the leffer blew, the 
white, and the yellow, which laft is regarded 
the more for its {weetnefs. ge ‘ 
| | ‘ Fhere 


| Scarlet 
Bean. 


- Noli me 
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of the There is a fort of Kidney Beam that yields 
anne hatha Bloflom, for which it is efteem- 

eee : 


Of theE- The Peale everlafting is fo called, becaufe al- 
_verlating though it befirft raifed of Seed, yet it annual- 
Pea ly produces new Branches, which furnifhes you 
with many Bloffoms of a reddith colour, and 
ake not unbecoming a good Gardem 
‘Of the Sen- The Senfible Plant, fo called, by reafon that 
as fon as.foon as you touch it the Leaf fhrinks up 
ai Plane, together, and in a little time dilates it felf a- 
| gain. And the Humble Plant, fo called, be- 
caufe fo foon, as you touch it, it proftrates it 
{elf on the ground, and-in fhort time elevates. 
it {elf again, are both of them raifed im hot 
- Beds, and: preferved. with. great care, being 
the molt tender Exotichs we- have. 
Although the two laft yield: m0 Flowers, 
_ yet deferve a. place.in your Garden, and here 
inthis Tract; and becaufe; they hall) not be 
alone, | will conclude. this Chapter: with an 
odd Plant called. Noli, we tangere, becanle when 
its. pods are grofs and:not fully: ripe, if you of 
fer. to. take either of them between: your fin 
gers, it will fly. in.pieces, and caufethe unwa- 
ry to ftartle ap the. {udden: {nap and furprize ; 
this Plant is annually raifed, from Seeds, and 
only for Fancy. propagated. | 


— tangeree 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Vil. 
OF foie move Vilear Flowers. 


gt Here aré many Flowers that either for 
{cent or fhew are raifed: inthe more 


_ & ordinary Country Gardens, that {e- 
veral Florif's have taken a great deal of pains 
and caré exactly to deferibe, and the Mariner 
and Method of propagating them, which here 
fhall only be named, As the Aconites or Wolf- 
bane,Pilewort, Crowfoot; Batchelors-Button, Mar{h- 
Marigold, Hollow-root, Monks-hood , Cranes-bill, 
Bell-flowers, Champions, Nonfich or Flower of 
Briftol, Princes-feather ot Common Amaranthas, 
Dames Violet or Queens Gilliflowers, Rockers, 
- Double-Pellitory , Double-Featherfew, Donblé Ca- 
momil , Double Dog-Fennil , Double Lady-[mocks, 
Double Daifies, Toad-Flax , Fox-gloves , Grove- 
Thiftles, Scabiows, Blew-botiles, Motb-Méullens, 
Nigella or Fennel. Flower, Thorny-Apple, Balfame 
Apple, Apple of Love, Candy Tufts, Snail-flowers, 
Satten-flower, and Flower of the Sun : ‘Thefe e- 
very Colona knoweth how ta plant, fow, or 
propagate. 3 


ee CHAP. 
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nett: 


CHAP. VIIL * 
Of fi neh. tender Exotickh Trees, Flw- 


ers, and Planis, that require the 
- Florifts care to preferve them in 
‘the Winter. ~*~ 4 


"© compleat your Pleafure, and make 
-your Garden an Object of Delight, — 
_, .which is generally placed on rare or 
unufual Subjects, as wellas‘on vulgar Beauties, 
you may make it capable of nourifhing and — 
preferving fuch natural Curiofities that cannot 
endure to be expofed to the rough, fierce , 
fevere, and cruel Blafts that Boreas ulually e- 
mits into our Englifh-Eden. And have therein 
your Brumal as well as your e#jtival, Odori-' 
ferows Flowers, and pleafant Greens, that no- 
thing may be wanting in your terreftial Pa- 
_ fadife, that Induftry and Coft may obtain. — 


a 


SECT. 
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Pk: 9 peste Ny 
Of Perennial Greens, and fuch Plants that 
cannot endure cold. 3 


~ A Sin the former part of this Treatife we 

AA began at the more hardy Winter Greens, 

fo here it will be not unproper to obferve the 
fame order: | And as there we named the fa- 
mous Cypref firft, fo here fhall we begin with 

the moft beloved od@Piferops Adjrile, fo highly OF the 
efteem’d by the Romans,#the great Admirers of 4" 
Rarities, before the Foundation of Rome: That — 
the {weet perfume thereof ‘when burn’d, be- 
came an Attonement forthe Offence the Ro- 

mans had'committed ‘in ravilhing the Sabine 
Virgins. And its Sacred Branches (being firft 
confecrated I {irppofe) were {ufficient to puri- 

fie them from fo Veniala Sin.* In memory of 
which Offence, and Satisfaction, on that very 
place the zealous Romans then erected'a Sacred 
‘Temple-dedicated to Venus Cloacina, the God- Cloacina. 
‘defs of fuch Pleafures, and Patronefs of the in- 
hocent A4jyrtle. Myrtle'Trees were alfo by the 

fame Romans planted and propagated as -O- 
mens or Prognofticks of good or evil to their 
State and Gavernment. ‘So faperftitious were 
they ever efteemed. 

In Pliny’s time there was an old Temple and 

Altar that had been confecrated to Venus Myr- 
By cae 
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| Cato mentioned the Conjugal A4yrtle, which 
_ Pliny. fappofes to have proceeded from that 
which was dedicated to Venus Cloacina,and ufed 
it feems in their Marriages. 


¥ 


will make themendure hard Winters.  I-have 
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known many Trees plantedon borders, endure 
feveral Winters, that have not been over fe- 
vere, and never in the greateft extremity. re- 
quired but a Tilt from the Wind and Snow. - 
The Plants produced from Layers are the 
moft hardy, thofe from Seeds the moft tender, 
the fame it is with moft odoriferous Herbs, as 
Thyme, Marjerom, Hyfop, &c. — | | 
If planted in Pots or Boxes they are eafily 
removed into your more open Green Houfes, or 
Vaults. | 3 ba | 
_ There isa fort of Adrele with a large Leaf Of the In- 


called Spanifh Myrtle, that will endure all 22" 7a 
Weather without fhelter. ey ah Spanilh 


There are the Indian yellow, and the Spanifh Fafemine. 
white Faffenines that are very curious Shrubs, 
and yield moft fragrant Flowers, equalling al- 
moft the Orange-flowers, and deferve a place 
in your more open Green Houle or Vault, where — 

a mean defence will preferve them from the 
too great feverity of the Winter. : 

Cytifus Maranthe lunatus, is a Plant {own as Of Cytifus 
ordinarily in the Afian Territories, as common, 14741 
Pulfe are-here, and is both Branch and Seed, 
the beft Food for all their Cattel, and is a 
sreat encreater of Milk in Beafts as well as in 
Women,. but here with us preferved as a rari- 
ty in Pots or Cafes, and fo to be difpofed in | 
great Colds into the Confervatory. | 

The Oclander or Rofe-bay, is a Plant bearing Oclander, 
fome of them blufh, and fome white Flowers, 
and will profperif {ecured from the mott vio- 
lent cold, as the other beforementioned Plants 


are. K4 Loans 
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Tndian The fame may be faid of Laurus Indica, al- 
: though as yet a great {tranger. a 
 taracon ~The AMdaracoc, wfually termed the: Paffion- 
flower, from the Thorns and pointed Leaves 
it hath, reprefenting the Thorns’ wherewith 
our Saviour was Crowned, and Nails where! 
with he was nailed to the Crofs, as the: Au- 
thors of the nameimagined. . | | 
“This Plant increafeth selich by Cions na- 
turally growing from it, and if the Root be 
preferved from the extremity of the Froft, ie 
will. yield ma ny beautiful Flowers: yearly in 
August. 

Snails as naturally affea this Plant; as they 
- do the fruit of ‘the Neéarine Tree, and as 
Cats do the Adarum Syriacum . and therefore 
care mult be taken to defend i¢ from them. ~ 

Star-f ower hs aa or the Starflower of Arabia, 
of Arabia, which yieldeth a beautiful Flower in Ady, as 
5 A that of -Zthiopea in August, mutt be preferved 
a ae other Plants, i 
Indian > The Indian  flowring Reed, if often wareded 
? fille? and and {ecured in the Winter, yields {tore of Flo-’ 
faiet Pig wers, but the Indian Fic is a very low’ Plane 
: growing one Leaf on ‘another, and is there- 
tore called Leaf’ upon Leaf, and only preferved 
in the Winter for the rarity of i it, no Plant in 
Wature being like it. | 
Cilus Mas, Lhe Adale’ Ciffus is a Plant of no great e- 
— so tteem, yee preferved for the rarity thereof, as 
ig the Citas L a | ’ 


The | 
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~The Indian Fucca not only affordeth us its Fuecas 

fharp pointed Flag like Leaves, but fometimes 

its beautiful Flower, and is preferved only 

for the rarity thereof, and ufually prefcribed 

to be defended from the Winter cold, but by” 

fome affirmed to endure the moft fevere Wea- 

ther. “ae | 

 Periploca or Virginian Silk, of little value, pyjo:,: 45 

is sitioh of the (ae nature, for the defence Silk. 

of thofe Plants which only {uffer in‘extream 

Colds ; a flight Shelter may ferve, either as ee 

they {tand abroad in their proper places, or ==) 

by removing them into fome Garden-Houle, ! 

not fo clefe as the Confervatory for the more 


tender Plants ought’to be.” 


- Or a Vault or Cave'may be made‘a‘ittle 
within the furface of the’ Earth, about the - 
edges whereof maybe’ difpofed as you think 
fit your feveral Pots or Boxes, © S830": 
_ Or youmay fink a hole for each fingle Pot 
or Box, fo that the’ Plant-may be a litrle be- 
low ‘the furface of the ground, over which an 
erdinary Shelter from the Wet may ferve, or 
if you fink ic deeper, ic will defend your Plant 
ee better! = | agi | 
For’ as the Earth in the Summer preferves 
Plants; or what elfe you ‘place therein, cool 
from the f{corching Rayes of the Sun, fo’ doth 
it fronithe extremity of Cold in the Winter: 
Neither hath the Wind, or Morning: Air-in 
that Seafon, fogreat an advantage over aPlant 
thus pofited, as ic hath if icbe on a level. 


SECT. 


Of the 


Orange. 
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: Of fuch Plants that leaft endure the C old. 


Ther Plants there are whofe defcent have 
been from a more hot Climate, andare 


of themfelves of a more tender Nature, than 


the other before mentioned. | | 


Whereof the Orange-Tree is the molt prin- 


cipal, and defervedly in great efteem, not on- 


ly for its Beautiful (though acid) Fruit, but 
for its moft fragrant Flowers, of which is 
made fo rich an Effence; and whofe diftilled 


_ Water is of fotranfcendent Vertues, that they 


will {ufficiently recompence your diligence. 
and care in nourifhing and preferving the 
Pree cn ay ie 
Thefe Trees preferved in ftrong Boxes may 
be. with eafe removed into your Confervatory, 


_ and thence. in the Summer plac’d in feveral 


places of your Garden, 


No Tree your Gardens, or your Fountains more 
Adorns, than. what the Atlantic Apples bore, 
fA deathleB Beauty Crowns its flanmg Leaves, 
Aud to dark, Groves its Flower luftre gives; 
Befides. the fplender of tts galdem fruit, 

Of which the boughs are never deftitute. 


They 


due’d ; and not many years | 


a 
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~The moft proper Earth wherein to plant 
your Orange Trees, ‘is that which is taken 
out of a Melon, or Cucumber-bed, and equally 


mix’d or temper'd with a fine loamy Earth, 


and fo to remain the whole Waters then fi ft- 
ed i into the Gafes, : 
--Inftead of the fat Earth of a Melon, or Cu 


~ cumber-bed, you may ufe Neats- dang, and 


order it as the Melon Earth. 
“Before you put your Earth into your Cafes, 


“Yay on the bottom a good quantity of Ofier 


of Withy Sticks, or fuch like, which will 


“preferve it light; if they are in a fmall quan- 


tity mixed throughout, it will be the better. 
~"Place them in your Confervatory before 
ahy Frofts happen, and in hard Weather give 
theif, fome warmth. — 
As the Spring appears, fo acquaint them 
by degrees with the Air, opening the Doors 
at Noon firft, and fhutting them again, then 
fora whole Day, if the Weather permit. The 
like’ difcretion “you mutt ufe when you {et 
them into your ‘Confervatory, not to fhut 


- them up too clofé until extremity of Weather 


pes ass it. 


‘As the frp grow large, fo you may en- 
large ° your Cafes, and take out the Trees, 
Earth and all, and place them in your new 
Cafes. 

T have heard: of a Gentleman that “neal 
makes a Shed or Houfe over his Orange-Tree, 
and a§ the ‘rreé encreafeth, fo he’ enlargeth 
his Houfe, and that his Trée is very large, 


and beareth plentifully. | NOE Om 
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You muft gather the Flowers as they blow, 
leaving but few to. knit into Fruit, elfe will 
your ‘Tree aes it felf in Fruit. 
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" You: muft take care.to brufh he Spiders Oe 


Webs off this Tree very gently, for they de- 


light. to work on it;.the fragrant Bloffoms 


attrating many Flies. 


The Kernels may be planted in hot Beds, % 


‘and will bring fair Plants the fooner. 


Eafie Stoves or Heats will. ferve until the 


Frofts be very hard ; then. muft you kindle 
greater Fires, but let not any. Fire come too 
near your Trees, nor any Smoak annoy them: 
But if your Confervatory be, made very clofé 
with Mats, that Water will not freeze in it, 


. 4 Ss a 


then there needs not any Fire... ie 
You muft water them gently when you 


find they require it, which may be difcerned | 


by the Leaf. which will foon complain, but 
give them. rather. too little than too much, 


and wet notthe Leaves... | ee | 

_ You ought to renew and alter the Earth as 
tenderly as you can, by abating the. upper 
part of it, and ftirring, it up with a Fork, ta- 
king heed to the Roots, and applying the 
prepared Earth in the room of it, which may 
‘be done.in Adzy and September. | 


If, you kindle fome. Charcoal, and when 


they have done. {mosking, put them in a hole 


funk a little into the Floor, about the middle | 


of it ; it is. the beft Stove, and leaft annoys 
your Plants. : i tol ead 


The 
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Lemmons. 


Amomum 
Plinii. . 


Geranium. 


_ The Water wherewith you itigate your 
Orange-Trees, ought to be preparéd as well as 
the Earth, you may therefore mix it with 
Sheeps-dung, or Neats-dung, and let it fland 
two or three days in the Aw or Sw#, and it 
will be very fit for your purpofe. ~ a 
Lemmons may be ordered after the fame 
ifiatiner as the Oragges, but they aré fot ca- 
pable of giving you {6 large a réquital. : 
~ Amomum Phi, {o' called, béinig a Plant by 
hint efteemed, and by him reported to bé na- 
furally growihg in divers parts of Ales and 
yielding a rich atid coftly Berfy, uféd in Per- 
fumes: is OW hurfed up in our Climaré, By 
earéful preferving it in the Winter inthe clofe 
Gonfervatory, where it requires the fame Care 
as doth the Orange-Tree. | 
Geranium notte olens, which {melleth plea- 
fantly in the Night only, is 2 tender Plane, 
anid deférves a place in your Confervatory. _ 
The Tuberofe Hyacinth, fatnous for its afpi- 
fing Head and moft fragrant Flowers, feem- 


- WWE t6 contend with the Orange-Trée, is a very 


ténder Platt, impatient of Cold or Wet. 
THe Root muff be taken up in April, care- 
folly parted without breaking the greater Fi- 


bres, and then replanted, the bottom of the 


Pot filled with prepared Earth, bat the Roots 
covered only with: nateral frefh Earth, and 
then thé Pot filled: with Earth prepared, as 
before’; place this Pot ity a hor Bed, and 


there let it ftand without watering until 


the Root fpring, then fet the Pot under a 
: : South- 
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South-wall , in dry Weather water it éafily. 
In August it will yield its rich Flowers; and 
in September it muft be removed into the Con- 
fervatory. ROE ot CIDE CORTES 
In September you. may take up the Bulbs of 
this Plant, and preferve them in dry Sand, or. 
when the Roots are dry, lay them up in Pa- 
pers ina warm Clofer. BOTY | is 
The Bley Borage-leav'd Auricula, being Blew Bo- 
leaved like Borage, yieldeth fine blew Flow- rage leaved 
ers; it is a rare anda tender Plane, atid fee 4"! 
in a Poe may. be preferved in your Conferva- 
tory, from the extremity of the Winter. 
Bears-Ears Sanicle, is almoft of the form of Cortusa, 
an Auricula, is a Plant ufually raifed of Seed, Matthiolis — 
planted in Pots, and prefervedas other tender | 
Plants, - : | 
Maftich Thyme is a Plant of a curious Scent, Marum: 
and vulgarly known, apt to be increafed by 
Slips, and as aptto be deftroyed by Cold, and 
is worthy of your care to preferve it. | 
_ Affyrian Maftich is of the fame nature, but Marum Sy- 
fo abfolute a bait for Cats, that they will riacum. — 
come far and near to it, to devour it, unlefs 
you preferve it with the fharpeft Thorns or 
Furze. Thefe and Maftichs are beft prefer- 
ved by placing them within the Earth, and co- 
vering them, 
But the moft rare and curious Exotic, isthe 
Lilly of ‘fapan, which is raifed in {ome more 
Southerly Climate, and being brought into 
this Country, yields a fair Branch of Flowers 
much like red Martagons, and when ug Sun 
. | ines 
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fhines on,it, the whole Flower refembles 
Cloath.of Gold ; although the Root may live 
over the year, yet it’s faid ic never bears any 
more Flowers in this Climate. yoo 

Several others there-are, that are not only 
tender, but rare.and acceptable Plants to the. 


ingenious and careful Florift, wherewith, ac+ 


cording to the magnitude or capacity. of his. 


. Green-Houfe, or meéafure of his Time he can 


as _dpare about them ; he may eafily furnifhhim: 
_ Mfelf with all from the great Gonferver of thefe ; 


Rarities, Mr. George Ricketts of Hogsden, 


ors poh 
s % ee | A 
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CC ae 


Of Efculents or Plants for | 
_ Foods, 


S a Garden is the greateft Ornament to 
your Seat without doors,for the variety 
of Pleafures it yields, fo isitof asgreat . 
advantage and fatisfaction for the variety it 
affords you of curious Aliments and Condi- 
ments at your Table; not any difh of Meat 
can be compleatly ferved up, without a fhare 
of fome Hortulan or other Vegetable. 

‘The meaneft Cottager may well afford that . 
little ground (if he hath any ) that is conti- 
guous to his Tenement, for the propagating of 
fome or other of thefe E/culents we are now to 
treat of : It is not the Heat or Colours, Fat- 
ne{s or Barrennefs of his Land can excufe him 
here, for there is no Land but is apt to bring 
you fome Fruit or other of your Labour, and 
wherein fome of thefe Plants do delight : If it 
bea dry hot fandy Land, Carots will profper 
in it; if cold and dry, then Tarnips, if hoc 
arid moift, then Peafe, Beans, and moft forts 
of Tillage; if cold and moift, then Cabbages, 


Beans . 
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Beans, &c, will not difdain’ it; thus may — 


f 


-fome fort of Tillage or other be adapted to e- 


very fort’of Land. | | 

The accidental or cafual thriving of Plants 
or Seeds in the various forts of Lands hath, 
within the memory of man, very much en- 
couraged our Rufticks to a ‘farther improve- 
ment of this part of Husbandry, not only be- 
cafe the products of their Labours have often 


found a good Market for curious Pallats, but 


becaufe they have been frugal Meats for their 
own Families, and fometimes neceflity alfo 
(which often makes men ingenious) hath put 


them upon.the propagation of thefe Efculents, 


: than thole, ef, Fleh, Bread, Gheele, 8G... 10 


. _ Vi ie 


which haveferved as Meat, Bread and Drink, 
in duch years that Corn hath been fcarce. For. 
in a great part of the World, the Inhabitants 


never were acquainted with the making of 


Bread of Gorn, but fometimes of the Roots 
of fome Plants chat grew amongft them, which 


they, eat with their hunted Venifon, or with 


their Milk, as in: Ireland they) eat Potatoes s 
thus here-in England, Carrots, Turnips, Caba- 
ges, and many other Roots and Plants have’ 
been both Bread. and Meat, ‘for the Husband-' 
man and his Family, who:have in: many: pla- 


-_ ¢es fubfifted long on this Food';.and thele: BF 


culents being .of chemfelves of a fine: nutriz 
mental ,and ‘moi nature; have -not required 
fo. much Drink as other: Meats more dry and 


| fal ufually. do: -Thefe kind of Diets are at a 


Pa) 


at dels charge and trouble to the Parer-familiay 


And 
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_ And if the Cafe were truly feared, atid: the 
Ti imes compared, the improvement: and pro- 
-pagation of thefé Efculents hath -been one 

principal caufe of the deadnefS of thé Market 


for Corn, which probably ‘may be cco 


again{t this defign. 
- To anfwer which you may confider, that 
cheap Feod is one of the greateft encourage- 


nients for the peopling of a fects for ‘this | 


very reafon many thoufands have deferted Eng- 
dand, to fettle itr Ireland and elfewhere; to our 
great detriment, and their great advantage. _ 

If any Farmer ‘complain of the Effects of 
thefe Improvements, then let him make ufé. 
‘of the fame, and fet out yearly a parcel: of 
‘his Patm, for the raifing of Garden-Tillage, 
‘wherewith to feed his own Big sa and fur- 
pale the Market: 

‘Then will itbe objetted, tindt in cade every 
‘man fhould fo improve a part of his Ville; the 
‘prices. of the Tillage would be lows and it 
would: not quit the Colt. 

To anfwer which, It would eliotn sdduio 
the advantage of the one and the other part 

“of Husbandry to a Ballance, from which no 

“all effec as to the general can proceed: 

* Ie may be further objected, that feeing lefs 
‘Land will, by thefe ways of improvement, 
feed a certain number of people, than the 
old way of Husbandry can do, that: much 
‘Land will therefore lic watt: 

In anfwer whereunto, If you can rail ds 
3 much Food onan Acre of Land, as formerly 
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you did on four Acres, what difadvantage to 
you is it in cafe the three remaining Acres lie 
watt ? but you may convert them to pafture, 
if you pleafe. | 20 ee BS ‘by 
In cafe you obje&, that Garden-Tillage re- 
quires more hands to dig, trench, fet, fowe, 
plant, weed, and gather im; than the former way 
of fowing of Corn. 

An{wer, This,is one of the Advantages it will 
neceflarily produce, that a Man and his Fa- 
mily may live and keep themfelves daily em- 

ployed in this method of Husbandry, on a_ 
few Acres of Land to as equal an advantage, 
as by the more ancient way they could on a. 
great Farm : For it were much better for the 
publick, that the great Farms were fubdivided 
-. into leffer, that the people might have Habi-. 
tations and Employments here at home to 
keep them from ftragling abroad, than to have 
{o many great Farms lie fo neglected, to the 
great prejudice of the Commonweal : Pala- 
dius was of the {ame opinion, who faid, Fe- 
_ eft culta Exiguitas, quam magnitudo neg- 
ecia. | ie 
But if you will fay, that by multiplying 
Garden-Tillage after this manner, it will make 
Corn-land fo low rented, and Corn thereby 
to become cheap, to: the great detriment to 
the Kingdom in general. Then confider, 
that ifa pare of our Land will yield us Food 
fufficient, and uphold the yearly value of our 
Villes, as by this Method it will certainly do, 
then may there be Corn enough raifed in 
| i England, 
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England, not only to ballance, but under-fell 
our forreign Neighbours, to our great advan- 
tage, and their detriment (which is almoft 
equal to it;) for the more of our own 
Growths we can vend; the more is Naviga- 
tion encouraged, and the greater Returns are 
made. It is when the Growths or, Manu- 
factures of other Countries are imported hi- 
ther, and in lieu of hem ready Money feturn- 
ed, that impoverifhes us , and enriches them. 
Therefore when the contrary is done, it mutt 
have a contrary effea. | | 

_. The private Advantages of the propagating 
Hortwlans or Efculent Plants, as they are ot- 
tentimes reprefented,. are prodigious and in- 
credible, therefore a. modeft computation 1s 
the beft encouragement; for any rational man 
will more eafily believe that an Acre.of .Zur- 
nips, Carrots, Onions, ov the like, is four or 
five times more profitable to the Husbandman, 
than an Acre of Wheat or Barley, or,fuch 


twenty times more profitable. | ‘ec 
_ But for your Garden ( where you are con- 
fined to a lefs Room than a Farm ) which is 
divided into feveral fquares, or quarcers, and 
each fquare or quarter well manured and pre- 
pared for its proper Tillage, there may you 
expect a far greater encreafe, efpecially of fuch 
Plants that annually produce their Fruic with- 
out the renewing of the Gardeners Colt and 
Pains, unlefs only tocherifh and preferve them, 
with the planting and propagating of which 
fort of Efculents we will begin. L 3 CHAP. 


like, than if ic fhould be faid to be ten or 
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fie Plants that are P erewnial, < 
continue ower. the Year. oi bos ene 

: of Apiie ae: ee EEE best aed wie 'feleat of hich FE : 
io able culent Plants that- continue from Year 


WS 
a A. to" Year? without new planting or 
wing, 4s‘ the Apparire, which deferves ‘to 
. be firlt named; Becaule of 1 es’ early? anid! plen- : 
tiful: enereafe it ~yitlds; che delicacy oF -its 
Meat, afid the cOntinuance of it creo, ai 
other,’ gaiis a repute’ ADOVE Ht. 6 FIO) 
So Tong fince as' in Pliny’s time it was the 
moft efteem’d of any inthe Garden, althoggh 
in thofé parts they fometimes grew wild, yet 
in the Gardens were they fo Cultivated, that. 
three of their Buds or Heads would weigh a 
Pound, aiid were (though common’) the Ro- 
mans dainty Difht And Caro many ‘years be- 
“ fore Pliny: wrote very much concerning their 
| propagation, out of the abundant ‘regard he 
had for them, being then but newly reduced 

to the Gardener's cape, ty 3: 
They grow naturally wild, or at eaft fome 
Baftard Kind: of them in the Meadows near 
Briffol ; but our more fair and large; “ufually — 
galled Dusch Aparegie, are propagated hee: 
ECT 5 
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Seed ; the Ground wherein, you fowe them 
muft be rich and well temperedand prepared, © 
then may you with your Finger prick in the 
‘Berries at what diftance you pleafe: the beft 
‘time isim January or Februarye... \» 


Then after. cwo years, in Adarch following, 
will they be fitto remove into the Bed where, 
ia they areto.cemalm piers acsico bas got 

But the beft and moft.expeditious. way 1s, 
to buy your Plants of two orthree years growth 


of the Gardeners;who raife them.on purpole for 


Bale. at an calie-ptice: » gars to 2 ‘es 

The Bed you plant them, in ought to be 
three or. four. foot wide, and about. two foot 
in depth, the moft part within, the furface of 
theearth, and about fix inches above, for,it 
will fettle.. When you have, made, clean.and 
{quare your Fofs, you may fill ic with good 
rotten dung of any fort, with a little mixture 


of earth, the belt Soyl is. that- which the 


Butchers. make, wherein, there. are .Hools ; 
Rams-horns, or any {ach cornuous fubftance, 
wherein, they exceedingly delight ; its proba- 
ble woollen rags or old leather may do, as well; 
with thefe mixtures may you fill your Bed a- 
bout eighteen inches, then cover the fame 
with good old rich Mould, that came out of 
fome Cucumber or Méelon Bed. for about fix ins 
ches more,. in the midft whereot plant your 
Sets, at fixteen or eighteen: inches diftance ina 
Quincunical order that they may lie covered two. 
or threeinches ; plant them with their Roots 
{preading as much as you can. Or you may 

| L4- Gover 
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cover the Dung with rich Mould,three inches, 


-_ and then place your Sets with the Roots (pread- 


ing, and then gently cover them with the like 


~ Mould three inches. 


Youraay make as many of thefe ae and ) 
as long as you pleafe, leaving a two foot inter- 
val between them,for the conveniency of dref- 
fing and cutting them, for broad Beds are in- 
convenient, 110 Tillage fuffering more by tread- 
ing than thefea 


About three years after they are planted 


may you cut of them: the fooner you cut of 
them, the more will the head of the Root knic, 


and the more in number will it yearly yield 
you, and the later’ you cut, the more will che 
Root and head grow in bignel, and the fairer 
Bads will you have. ° Some will thus grow to 


| pi very large. 


When Green Peafe furnifh your Table, then 
may you let your Afaragus run to Seed, that 
they may gather ftrength for the facceeding 
year. 

_ In the cutting the Buds remove fome of the 
Earth with your Knife, to avoid injuring the 


“next Succeflor. 


In November, or the basidising of December, 

cut the feedy ftalks clofe to the ground, and 
cover the Beds with new warm Horfe-dung, 
which will prevent them from extream Frofts, 

for no other will injure them. 

In the beginning of Adarch uncover them if 
the Weather be open, and either before you 
cover them, , or at this time, weed them a 

an 
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and after weeding lay on your Bed the bottom = —s| 
of a Melon or Cucumber Bed, or {ach like rich 
Earth, about two fingers thick, to fupply the 
ufual decay they are fubje& unto. SATO 
You may haveearly Afaragus, if you take 
the old Roots with the Earth about them, and 
place them on a hot Bed, thus will they bud 
in Fanuary. wo 
By the precedent Rules will a Garden of A- 
fparagus furnilh you with Buds near’ three 
months of the year, without the force of a hot 
Bed, and that in fuch plenty, that no other 
‘Tillage whatever, that is perennial (the Arti- 
choak only excepted) affords the like.  Thefe 
whilft lefs common, were received as Dainties © 
at the beft furnifh’d Tables; and now, though . 
plentiful, are they an ufual Difh at moft-Gen- 
tlemens Tables, and by degrees may come to 
be a more vulgar Diet ; for after their firft 
planting, the labour about them is bat {mall, 
and the coftlefs, the trouble of cutting them 
not fo great as gathering of Peafe nor drefling 
them fo tedious, yet a Meat equalling the bett 
of ‘Tillage, and the moft falubrious of any. » 
About the time the Afparagus leaves you, of sy4i. 
the <Articheak comes in requeft, being one of choaks. 
the beft of a Gardens produéts, and-anciently 
derived from Thiftles, as Pilny tells us, and in’ 
histime, and long before, had been fo impro- 
ved, that they became a moft delicate Meat, 
and were ferved up to the Tables of the moft 
prodigal Romans. If then they were fo excel- 
Jent, furely by a continued improvement to 
| | this 
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this day, talk they needs now be much bet 


tere. 
There are everal tes of them, as the more 


| ordnery which rut up tall, and bear {mall 


heads which are very hardy, and are ufually 
called the Thiftle-Artichoaks'; the other forts are 
more large, and grow low, and. much: to be 
preferred, but are more tender and unable to. 
endure. the {everity of the Winter... 

The beft and largeft fore is that called the. 


| Globe Artichoak, bearing a very large Fruit of 


near twelve inches over. The meaneft is thag 
calledthe Red-Artichoak, with the Plants where. 
of many have been deceived, expecting a more, 


excellent than ordinary Fruit, when inftead 


thereof: they produced the workt of Ar ti- 
choke. or 
They are increafed by Slips, ‘taken from the 
fides of the old Roots at'the time of deefling 
them intheSpring, with as much root to them 
as you can. | 
Artichoaks delight: ina oath ‘and deep Soyl, 
and not very dry,» which Soy! muft be trench-. 


_ ed about two foot deep,:and mixed very well 
. with good old rotten Dung, and fo laid up in- 


to. Beds of what form you think belt, for you. 


may- go between them as you pleafe; the Ar- 
tichoak roots very deep, and ifit likes its ground. 


will. grow. very large, and continue many 


years. 
You may plant them four foot apart at leaft, 
thar they may have room to {pread their leaves, 


and at e their firft planting be fure to water them: 
: in 
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in dry: Weather: until you, obferve: them t . 2 


| The beft times for the planting them isin 


the beginning of April, and: you may fow any 
Sallet-Herbs between them, that may be ga- 
thered and difpofed. of before the Artichoaks 
foread too far. Thefe Plants: will fome of 
them: yield heads in: the Autumn following. |: 


_. Tf youthronghly water your Artichoaks with 


Water enriched with Sheeps-dung, it willmake 
them very large > Watring of themindry Land, 
orindry Years, much advantageth them, for 
in moift Years they are much: more plentiful 
and large than in dry Years, and the better it 
will be in cafethe Water be far. 9 
» Water drawn from Afhes, or improved by 
any fixed Salt, is very good for the fame pur 
pole; for I have knowm that’ Artichoaks have 
been the larger for Turf-afhes, cafually with 
Dang ‘laid at their Roots to preferve them in 
Wincer. fico ca 900) toyed Sila 
In November, or the beginning of December, 
it will be a good time to fecure your Artichoaks 
from the Froft, by raifing the Earth about 
them,and encompafling them with long Dung, 
or any hawmy fubftance, but not to cover 
them, left ic perifh them, forie’s the Froft that 
perifheth the Roots, and the wet and want of 
Air that perifh the Leaves. Oy! 


- About London where they have great Gar 


dens of Artichoaks, they cannot fo well cover 


them with long Dung ;’ but inftead thereof 


they cut off alt the Greens which they fell for 


feeding 


§ 
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feeding of Cows, after the rate of 20 s. per 
Acre, as they themfelves tell me, and then 
cover the Plants over with Earth, to defend 
them from Frofts ; fo that it is not neceflary 
to preferve the Greens over the Winter. 
But this way of covering them with Earth 
did not preferve them in the great Froft of 
1683, when all fo. covered were killed’; and 
at the fame time thofe that were covered well 
with long Dung were preferved, in the {mal- 
ler Gardens remote from Londen: and fome 
that were buried in Dung all that Winter, be- 
ing caft out of the Gardens, were found in the 
~ Spring to be living. oF oo 
Some prefcribe to whelm over them an ear- 
then Pot, Bee-hive, or {uch like, open at the 
top to give them Air, which may ferve if the 
Winter be not too fharp. | : 
- About the middle of AZarch, you may gent- 
ly move the Dungfrom them, and at the end, 
the Earth that was caft up, and the firft week 
in April may you drefs them, by digging deep- 
ly about each Root, and flipping of every Set 
aslow as poffibly you can, leaving two or three 
of the greateft. and moft diftant the one from 
the other for Bearers, then fill them up round 
with good old Dung or rich Soil mixt with the 
Earth, and they will afford you fair Heads. 
If you would have latter Artichoaks,you mutt 
cut the firft Crops betimes, or expect them from 
your new fet Plants, .. 
A {mall {pot of ground thus planted and or- 
dered, will furnith your Table with many of 
Re : | theie 
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thefe Fruits ina year, and are equal to the beft 
of Vegetables for Food ; charge and trouble 

are very little in comparifon of the advan- 

tage. ees 

| “They will continue fix, eight, or ten years, 

fometimes twenty years and more, according 

to the goodnefs of the Land they grow in, and 

then muftbe renewed when you perceive 

them to degenerate ; which they furely do if 
they like not their ground. | 

The young Buds of Artichoaks may be eaten 
raw with Pepper and Sale, as ufually Adlons, 
Figs, &c. are eaten. dae Se 

The Chard of the <Artichoaks, which is the 
Stalk of a young Artichoak,arifing out of an old 
root, and preferved from the air, and from 
heading, by winding of it about with Straw, 
to blanch it and make it tender,is by the French 
efteem’d an excellent Dihh. | 

The Roots, Stalks, and Leaves of them, 
whilft young and tender, are delicate Meat, 
efpecially if fo preferved and blanched as is by 
fome affirmed ; and it is not improbable, for 
I have often found that by covering a Winter 
Bud to preferve it from Froft, the Snails have 
greedily devour d it. 

Thofe efculent Herbs that are perennial, 
becaufe they are not fo much ufed for Food as — 
for Condiment, I fhall difcourfe of in another 
Chapter. ‘nel BOW, | 
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ss 


me. Os Here are feveral Rootsthat have afford: 
Of Tornipse 1 = edusgreat plenty of fubftantial, plea- 
wl. dant and wholefome Food, whereof 

_.. the Turnip is elteem’d the beft ; there are feve- 
gal forts of them, the round, long, and yel- 

low, of which ithe round isthe moft common, 

_ though the others.are very good; the long are 
ufually called Navews 5 they-have been an an- 

cient Food throughout Evrope Souchward, and 

have been very much improved in England of 
doneityehnscyesf bis cele 008 ae 
They will grow on the meaneft Land in its 

firit tikth, and much the more if the Seafon 

_‘- prove moift or dripping. The Seafon of fow- 
fg them is about A4idfummer, that ‘they may 
be ready to improve upon the Autumnal Rains, 

which maketh them much iweeter than the 

6 Dhey are fickle.at their fit coming up ina 
tooidry feafon, and if (being {own early) they 
happen to fail; you may at the end of Ful, 

or beginning of August new fow your ground. 

-Thefe Seeds are much fought for and devou- 

fediby finall Birds, who will {mell them . 

ae | the 


/ 
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the ground, and when they firft fend their pale 
heads above the earth,the Birds will draw them 
out and eat of their Seeds, and leave the na- 
ked Shoots on the ground. ‘Thofe that efcape 
the Birds in {mall Gardens or Places, amongit, 


or near to Trees and Groves, as well as in the 


larger Fields, the Flies in dry and hot Summers 
nfually devour ; fo that few or none efcape 
them : which to prevent, fome have affirmed, 
that if you take Soot of Chimnies, and lay it 
in Water , till the Water be ftrongly tinged 
therewith, and with that imbibe your Seed, 
and then fow it, neither the Birds nor Flies 
“will meddle with it. Jah fs | 
~ You may fow them in Apri, to have Tur- 
Nips in the Summer, but fowing them after 
for the Winter is moft feafonable. ests 
_ Inthe Winter before the great Frofts pre- 


vent, you may take them up, and cutting off © 


the Greens, difpofe of them in fome cool place 
on heaps, and they will keep. long, and much 


better and longer in cafe they be laid in Sand — 


and covered with it. . i 

+ They will root the better and larger if the 
Leaves {pread and grow flat, than if they ftand 
‘upright or grow upwards; which to prevent, 
fowe them not too thick, or if they come up 
too thick in any place, reduce them to a con- 
venient number or diftance of about ten or 
twelve ifiches, and fupply the defeé&ts by tran- 
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_ fplantation, and you will find that the increafe 


_of your Root fhall ballance the leflening your — 


“wmurnber, for the near ftanding of any seen id 
i | es 
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bles caufe them to afpire upwards, as is evi- 
dent in moft Trees planted in Copfes ; which 
otherwife are apt to {pread. 

But if che over fatnefs of your Grinndy 
which is a great fault for Zurmips, or over- 
much wet, caufe them torun-out in leaf more 
than in root, then treading down the. leafs 


| will make. them root the. better. 


‘The Greens or Leaves of Turnips that baal 
been fown late, and lived over the Winter, 


~ are ufually boyled and eaten with fale Meats, 


Of Carrots. 


and we an excellent Gondiment. 

Thus ordered, will a {mall {pot of Sein 
yield you a fecond Crop (after Peafe, Beans, or 
Sallet-Herbs ) of excellent Food, which the 
moft curious Palates difdain not, and much 
more in value than any of Gorn or Grain 
whatever. 

Carrots have been anciently ufed for Meat, 
but not fo much as Zarnips have been, yet are 
they the {weeter Meat, and more eafily eaten 
without Bread, or rather better {erve to fup- 
ply that defe@ than Turnips, for Turnips are 
much the better Gondiment, but Carrots the 
pleafanter Food. 

There are two forts of them, the yellow, 
and the Orange,or more red : the aft of which 
is by much the better. 

They delight in light Ground i a mix- 
ture of Sand ; if icbe rich or heavy, yournuft 


_ takethe more pains in digging it, to make it 


as light as you can. 
call: mee dung your Land the fame year you 
ite lowe 
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fowe your ‘Carrots, you muft be fure to bury 
your Dung fo low that’ the foots may not éx- 


tend to it ; for as foon as they touch the Dung © 


mey grow "forked. 
‘Phe Seafon for owies them is in February 
or. March, in dry Weather. | 


“To make them large, you muft do with 
thenr as with the 73 urnips, only they will admit 


of a greater number on the fame quantity 
of ground than the other. 

If fown between Beans {et in wide rows, af- 
ter the Beans are taken up your: Carrots’ “will 
thrive, and you may have a fecond Crop, but 
the(é not {o fair nor early as thofe that are 
fown i in Beds by themfelves; — 


. To.improve this and ‘other Roots, gather 


your: Seeds from the higheft afpiring Branches, 
and fowe them as before is directed 5 ‘then 
when you take them up, {elec the faireft, and 
preferve for’Seed the’next year, then plant’ 
them, and take the Deeds from the Be 
tops as before. °< 

Carrots are preferred 267i urnips, over the 
Winter ; ; but if you will have Carrots early in 
the Spring, you muft fow them in August, 
and preferve them fromthe Froft in the Win- 
ter by covering them with Peafe-haum? But 
thefe' ‘are not'fo good: as ‘thofe that are fown 
in the Spring: Oo) 


6x 


Next unto Carrots aré Pio in brea aig P opine 


fora ‘delicate {weet Food ; and were’ fo e- 
fteem’d in Pliny’s'time, and: by him reputed'to 
be excitatives unto Vesas ; an Argument that 


they are very nutrimental. aay 8 2 
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They. delight i ina pin [eo than nae Cau 
-yots, but-as light and well ftirr’d as may be, 
elfe in every refpect to be ordered as the Car 
rots, but are hot to ftand fo thick. ” | 

‘The Skirret or Skirwyort-root, was, allée ave. 

ry ancient Dith amongft the Romans, and is the 
fespeicki whiteft,. and moft pleafant of Roots, 
and by Phyfitians efteemed a great reftorative, 
and, good for weak Stomachs, and. an effectual 
Friend to Dame Venas. ’ 
‘Skirrets delight im .a very tich., ght) ‘ind 


mot too. dry, Soyl, for j ity moitt Summers they 


are faireft, 
They, are ieee Plants divided in 
3 February or March,. and rat in fingle.Buds at fix 


or eight inches diftance, and in a dripping 
cats or otherwife;) if they be. watred in dry 

afons, you will have.a very plentiful increafe 
the fucceeding. Winter ; you may alfo plant 
them. here. and. there on the edges of ssi O- 
ther Beds. . 

They endure the Winter very ‘wall, and you 
may take thenr up. at. any time before the 
Spring be too forward, if the Frofts prevent 
you not ; when, you take the Roots, co: 


ver the tops. in, Earth, eo your : farther en 


Of Scarfo- 
ay 


creafe. | 


The Root Sinan is as yet. not, commenti 
but very much commended by fome:to be goad 


_ ° Meat,...after the outer, Rind 1s.fcraped off, and 


the Root fteep’d, a-while‘in. Watesy yf: take a- 


way: that inte pyacon it cana 


“Sars Jasmin . They 


COS 
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They are faid to lie in the ground all the 
Winter, and from year to year without any 
prejudice, but will ftill grow bigger and big- 
ger, although they yearly run up to Seed. 
_ They are increafed either by Seed, or by 
Slips, as the Skirrets, or by cutting the Roots 
in {everal pieces, which planted in good ground 
at about eight or nine inches diftatice,in Adarch, 
will yield a confiderable increafe, or may be 
planted at any other time, they being har- 


They are efteem’d to be very cordial and 
Meocent i Reavers. ee ey ge 
~ Potato’s are much ufed in Ireland and in ‘A- Of Potae 
merica as Bread, and aré of themfelves alfo an ** 
ufual Food. = OT ee ae 

" They grow in any good mellow ground, | 

and are incréafed by cuttitig the Roots in 

pieces, and planting them as. the Scorfonera, ae 

_ Thefe and the Ferufalem Artichoaks, which Of Feru{e- 
are by much the meaner Food, although fome- es hie 
what like them, may be propagated with ad-° bs 
vantage to poor People, a little ground yield- 

ing a very great quantity, as the many {mall 

Welfh Territories adjoyning to the High-ways 


in thofe parts, planted with them, plainly de- — 
Ses a ee 
“The Red Beer or Roman Parfnip, and the of Beit, 
White Beet. were amongtt the ancient Romani, — 

and by feveral are now ufed as well in Rootas 
car arte FA ce gs ae ene 
Beets délight in a rich and deep Soil as doth 
the Par{nip, and muft be fown about the fame 
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time, or rather fet at about fifteen inches afun- 


ae ‘becaufe their Leaves are large. 


: Of Ra- 
d ag 


Or you may fowe them in a Bed promifeu- 
oufly, and when they are grown a little then 
tran{plant them, and they will yield fairer 
Roots, the other being apt to be foie 

There are Chards of Beets as well as of Arti- 
choaks, and after the {ame manner may be pre 

ared, 
: You muit take them up before the Froft prea 
vent you, and houfe them as before was di- 
rected for Turnips and Carrots. 

After the fame manner plant the beft for. 
Seed as was directed for Turnips and Carrots. — 
— Radifhes in the more Southern Countries 
are a delicate Meat, efpecially if fown in 
brackifh Lands, or watred with brackifh Wa- 
ters, and therefore were they in fuch efteem 


with the Egyptians, where were the daintieft 


and {weetelt Radifhes in the World. _ 
The Greeks alfo {0 highly preferr’d them tq_ 
all other Meats, in regard of their good nou- 
rilment, that in an Oblation of Garden-fruits 
unto Apollo, in his Temple at Delphos, they de- 
dicated the Beet in Silver, the Turnip in Lead, 
but the Radifh in beaten Gold : Alfo Molchian 
the Greek Writer had fo great an efteem for 


_ the Radifh, that he compiled a whole Book of 
“it, as Pliny relates. 


“Thefe in our more Northern Clime attain 
hot to that degree of maturity, as to become 
Pood, except it be the Leaves, which boyled 
are eaten with fale Meats. | 

Bue 
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- But are very much regarded asa Salladefor 
their biting and quick tatte, elpecially : in the 
Spring, eaten with Sale. | 
“There are three forts of Radifhes, the {mall 
eating Radifh, the Hor/e Radifh, and the black | 
Radih. 
~ The firft is that which hath-been fo oul 
in repute, and is now ordinarily eaten, and i is 
raifed of Seed. 
To have them early they muft be raifed on 
a hot Bed, with a fufficient thicknefs of good 
rich light Mold, that they may have depth 
enough to root in before they reach the Dung: 
To have large and clean Radifhes, make 
holes as deep as your finger about three inches 
diftant, into each hole drop a found Seed (or 
two if fafpitious) and cover the Seeds a little, 
leaving the reft of the hole open; thus will 
they grow to the height of the hole ere they 
dilate their ‘Leaves, . ia yield you a long and 
mnieerens Root. 
You'may fowe hein: all the year, thofe in’ 
rhe Wintér in hot Beds, thofe fownafter Mid-’ 
fuummner® will not ran to Seedthat years’ : 
~ They delight in rich and light ground, and ° 
Fequire ‘watring, for in dripping years they” 
prove faireft, 
<The 'Horfe Radifh is increafed by Plants, ‘as ¥or/e Ra- 
well-as from Seeds, and ufed by many as an ines 
excellent and wholefome Sauce. 
The black Radifh is fo mean a Root that it Black Re: 3 
finds no m Pince ina 5 Sate Garden. ei : 
M 3 Ohio 


166 
Of Onions. 


Onions are an ancient Food, ofpeciallan of 
the Egyptians, and are much efteem’d of by the 
Spaniar ‘ds, who eat them as Engli ifhmen do. Ap- 
ples, for in the hotter Countries they are a lic: 
tle milder than here. | 

There are feveral forts of them, the: Sir 


| heat Onion, red Spanifh, white Spanifh, an 


the Engl{h; the red the moft tart, and the 
white the mildeft ; - the ordinary. Englifh are 
not fo fair. as. thofe of Bifeay. or. St. Omers, but 

thefe by often. fowing degenerate. = 

Sowe Onions in February, ov. beginning of 
March, between the fall of the Moon,. and 
the laft Quarter, and they will head Wen, well, 
and not run to. Chibols,, 

They. delight in. good, Pane well ‘terapened. 
and freed from. Weeds,, they extend: not their. 
Fibres. far downwards, therefore in. your fows 
ing, them tread. your Bed or -beat.it flat, 
then fowe it with your Seed.as equally difper- 
fed as you can, and not too.thick,. then fift 


_ over itfine rich. Earth, ,a finger thick at, moit ; 


by this means, the root will grow:largery. and, 
not be apt to.runinto the ground, for,an Oui- 
on, and a. Turnip, the, more on, the. ‘farface they 
grow, | the fairer they prove: This. I had from, 
an experienced perfon. 

Onions fown, with, Salt are x to: pr ofper 


? mag grow large.s ; ‘it 1S not. improbable, becanfe 


they feem to exteart much, of the brackish, 
-moifture, ofthe Earth. 

You may fow Quions all the year, for the ule 
af the young Onions /or Scallions ; thofé fown 


i 


in Auta bec 


_ Theufe.of Onions is generally known, and 

the advantage they bring tothe careful Garde: 

ner Very great. or orld 28), | | 
The ule of Garlick is as ancient as that of of garticg 

Onions with the Egyptians, who had them both — 3 

in, very great efteem, as now our Weljh have 

Leeks, and.ufed to {wear by Garlick and Onions, 

deeming them Sacred, becaufe they afforded 

them fo muchrare Feod:, muchafter thefame |, | 

manner. do/iotir ancient, Britains dedicate the = 

Leek to their Saint David on his day, and e4- 

gyptian-like, fome of them are known by their 

Magazine of Garlick-fume, at a great di- 

ftance. De SOF TE Wi ‘¢ : 

' Garlick is planted by Off fets in Febraary or 

March in good rich Soyl, and it will increafe 

wonderfully. About the end of Fune you 

muft tie the Leaves in knots, which will make 

them head, and prevent their {pindling : it 

may be taken up in Axgus¢ when the Blade — 


| e M 4 Much 
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Much of it is eaten in Wales and’ Scotlands 


and fome part of England, and much more of 


ic would be {pent for its wholfomenefs,’'were 


it not for the offenfive {mell it gives to the by- 


Standers, which is taken away by eating of a 


Beet-root rofted in the Embers , : as‘ Menander 
(a Greek Writer quoted by Pliny) faith. <9 

Efchalots are now from France become an’ 
Engh{h Condiment , and are increafed and 
‘managed near after the fame mafiner as the 
Garlick, only they are to be fet earlier bécaufe 
they {pring fooner, and taken up'as foon as 


_ the leaves begin to wither, whichis before the 


Garlick. They muft not lie in the ground tong 
after, for either they rot in the ground ‘or the 
Winter kills theme > 30 OLE ae 
_ They give a fine relifh to moft Sawees, and 
the breath of thofe that feed on them is not 
offenfive to others, as it is of thofe that feed 
on Garlick or Onions: they are apt to degene- 


rate, being planted two or three Years in the 


Of Leeks. — 


fame ground, therefore it is belt’ to téhew 
your Plantation with new Plants lately’ brought 
from France, within two or three Years. 

Leeks were in ufé as anciently as Oxions or 
Garlick , not only in forreign Parts, but here 
in Britain, as isevident by the conftant ufe of 
them by the eh, who propagate an abun- 


' dance of them, infomuch, that I have feen 


the greateft part of a Garden there ftored with 

Leeks, and part of the remainder with Onions 

and Garlick. | mi move ed We 
Ne ris By 
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By. reafon of their mild nature they are much 
ed i in Porrage, which hath derived its Name 
from “Porrum’a Leek, though now from: the 
French, we call it Pottage. 

They are raifed of Seeds, . as the Onions, and 
fown about the fame time.’ 

About August, plant your Leeks in very 
fat rich Ground, and. make the holes deep 
with a fetting Stick, wherein plant them, but 
fill not the hole with Earth ; water them once 
in two days with water® "enriched with ‘fat 
Dung, and they will’be‘very large and white, 
- Plant the belt for Seed, ‘as you do the-O”:- 
ons 3 andthe {eed-bearing ftalks of both muft 
be fupported by Sticksand t hreads, elfe a: 
will lean to the Ground. 

Sivesbeing a divgininchle kind of Leek, 1s 
next to be mentioned; they’ are increafed by: 
parting them, and planting: them in fingle 
Heads early in the Spring; if planted in good 
Land, they will multiply exceedingly, they: 
ftand many Years, and. are a: Ja ae Sawee 
and gc Pot. herb. 


Of Sives. 
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‘by. Phay, che principal of all Pulfé, 
Nc”), they area very {trong and nourifhing 
Meat. - Pythagoras forbid his Scholars the eat- 
ing of Beans, only (as is fuppofed) becanfe 
they were a rough Meat, and difturbed their — 


_fedate minds in the: night, and are. not 


therefore fo good for -Philofophers: nor Stu 
dents, -The greater: fort which we vulgarly 
call Samwich Beans; are by muchto be preferr’d 
for their fruitfulnefS and goodnefS. 25) 

They may berfet in November, and:at any 
time after till Adzy,but moft fecurely in. Febraary 
or March, forif they begin to {pire, and very _ 
fevere Frofts happen after it, they may be all 
deftroyed. Probatum eft. | 

It is not good to fet them promifcuoufly, 
but in double ranges, at three foot diftance at 
leaft, the Ranges running from North to_ 
South, the Sun will comfort and ripen them 
the better. oo es 


spay 
Her) 


If, you cut off the. Stalks of your Beans 
near the ground, when they are firit ripe, the 
Roots will {pring again, and in. Tater 
Years you may have a fecond Crop about 
Michaelmas. 

From whence we may. ‘conclude, that ti 
you. cut off your Beans that. are fet in the 
Spring, at fuch times.as. they: begin to. blow, 
then cthey., will germinate again, into. more — 
Branches and bear late, much better. tham if 
they were planted. late, whichextream. drowth 
nfually hinders from coming, to perfeéction. .. 

There, is a {mall fort of Bean. called a Spas 
nifh Bean that, ripens early;, and therefore to, 
be preferr’d. 

Ridne idney Beans were.as ancient a Food as, the of Kidney 
other, one in very great, efteem with, the old, 2¢*s- 
halians ; yet within the Memory of Man were 
a great rarity here in Exgland, although now a, 

Known. and. common, delicate Food... 

They.delight in a: warm,, light, and fertile. 
ground, . which, being well. ftirr’d, and. about, 
May-day , or very little {ooner, planted: with 
the Kidney-Beans, at about a foot apart, and 
two fingers deep, will. yield. i an. SBHTSOr- | 
dinary Crop. Sige 

Youmay. either fet tall Sticks near for tk sf r 
to, twine, about, or let them lie on, the: ground, | 
but if you are ftraimned ia room,tholé: onSticks 
will yield.you.the grant encreale,. ab 

OF shefe there. are 4.forts, .1. The: Searles 
Bean, which yieldeth: a rough husk, and isnot 
the. belt. to,eat in the shell. as Kidaey Beans. Ue 

” fually 
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« " fually are eaten, but is reputed the beft to be ~ 


Bona Vi- 
[ta’s. 
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eaten in the Winter when dry and boyled. 
2. The Painted or Streaked Bean, which is the 
hardieft alchough the meaneft of all, and is 
known, the dry Bean being all over ftreaked 
with a dark Colour. 3. The large ‘White 
Bean, which yields a fair and delicate’ Pod. 
4. The {mall Woite Bean, which excépt:in fize’ 
is like the latter, but efteem’d the fweeter. 
"There is another fort much like the laft,thae: 
is natural to the Ifland Bona Viffa, and thence 
taken and propagated in the Summer Iflands, 
from whence fome certain perfons ‘have them 


_ dry, and-efteem them as delicate Meat ; they 


Of Peafe. 


will flourifh well here in Branch, but our Sum- 
mers are not long enough to bring them to 
maturity, Quere, if raifedon a hot Bed. 
- Peafeare of divers kinds, and fome of them: 
the {weeteft and moft pleafant of all Pulfes ; 
the meaner fort of them’ have been long ac- 
quainted with our: Englifh Air and Soil’; but. 
the {weet and delicate forts of them Have been’ 
introduced into our Gardens only in this latter 


age iy 
ae | 
“a 


There are divers forts of Peafe now propa- 


gated in England, as three feveral forts of Hot- 


pars, the long, the fhort, and Barns’s Hot-fur. 


Sandwich, five forts of Rountivals, the Grey, 


White, Blew, Green, and Maple Rouncival, 


‘Three forts of Sugar Peafe, the large White , 


{mall White, and Grey Sugar Peale. The Egg- 
Peale, Wing Peale, and: Sickle Peafe whereof 
the Hor-purs are the moft early; pleafant, and. 


ae 
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white and green Rouncival, andthe great Egg- 


Peafe we {hall more. particularly advife to be, 


propagated in our Gardens. 


The Hot-fpurs are the fpeedieft of growth of 


any, that being fown about the middle of Aday 


will in fix Weeks time return ripe again into — 


your liands,no Vegetable befides being fo quick 
in itsgrowth and maturity ; therefore let thefe. 


be the firft that you fow, if fown in, February 
or March, they will come earlier than any o-. 
ther fort (own before Winter.; but if you fow. 


them in September, and can by Fences of Reed, 
or otherwife,defend them from extreamFrofts, 
you may have ripe Peafcods in Ads follow- 
ing. i cack | | 


~The large Sugar Peafe (which many take i 


to be a fair white {weet Peafe fucceeding the 
Hot-fpur, but erronioufly ) is a tender Peafe 
planted in April, and ripe after Adid/ummer, 
the Cods are very crooked and ill-fhaped which 
being boyl’d with the unripe Pea/e, in them, 
are extraordinary {weet. ‘The greateft difcou-. 
ragement in raifing thefe, is that their {weet- 
nefs attracts the {mall Birds unto them, to their 
total deftruction, unlefs carefully prevented ; 
which is a fufficient Argument of their pre-ex- 

cellency. _ | | 
The large white and green Rouncivals, or 
Hajftings, ave tender, and not to be fet till the 
cold is over, and then not very thick, for they 
{pread much, and mount high, and therefore 
: 3 require 


profitable of all others. The Sagar Peafe with — 
crooked Cods, the{weeteft of all. The large. 
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require the aid of tall fticks, every one knows. 
CHB Ores Gh tier he 2 re ee OE 
_~ There is another:very large grey, but extra- - 
ordinary {weet Peafe, that is lately propagated, 
it is tender but very fruitful, and deferves a 
large Bed in your Kitchin Garden.) 
‘They delight in a warm light Soy!, if it be . 
rich the Peafe are the fairer, if lean the Pea/e 
are the more early, and {pend berter, efpeci- 
ay when ry. Oe 


‘They are fet with a Dibble to more advan- 
tage than fown in Rills or Furrows, but either 
way fhould be by a Line, and the rows ai 

- teen inches ortwo foot apart, as the ground is 
in goodnefs, that you may go between them 

« tohaw; weed, orgatherthem. =~ | 
_ If you keep the ground betweeri them bare; 

_ they will ripen the fooner, for the heat of the 
ground will contribute much thereto. 
* Ifyou raife the Earth about them when they 
are abouta hand breadth high, they will flou- 
fan eter ee ee 
“TF you fet or fow them in’ the beginning of 
or before Winter, you muft interr twice as 
many Peafe as you need to do in cafe you flay 
till February or March, becaufe the Cold’ and 
and Mice will deftroy a’pare. = 
~ Ground faid in deep Farrows from East to 
West, and Peafe fown.or fet.on the South de- 
_ chining fide of each Furrow, will defend your 
_Peafe better in the Winter, than if they were 
fown or fet'on a Level. For on the Wilfhiré 
Plains, the Husbandmen leave their Land af 
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ter itis fown with Wheat, as rough and clotty 
asthey.can, to fhelter their Corn in Grafs 
from the feverity of the cold: Winds. in the 
_ Peafe.on Sticks will beat more, but on the 
ground will ripen foonerss © 


‘ - CHAR IVs: © | 
Of Cabbages and Canlyflowers.° 


" ‘Here is not a more ancient nor com-, 
mon Efculent Plantthana Cabbage or 

- Caulwort, nor any Garden Aliment fo 
-wholefome, if Cato that lived near two thou- 
fand. years fince, and Chryfippus and: Dieuches, 
two famous Phyfitians more ancient, (that 
wrote each of them a Volume of the excellent 
Vertues of this Plant) may be credited, or the 
Countrey wherein they wrote confiderea.  Py- 
thagoras himfelf, long before Cato, had not fo 
mean an opinion of Beans, but he had as high 
of this. Ever fince thofe: Times we have had 
the confent and approbation of »allour Earo- 
pean Territories (except the more fevere Nor- — 
thern): that Cabbages and Caulworts are a good 
and wholefome Food, as their conftant and v 
wulgar ufe of them in every place fufficiently. 
manifelt, Here in. England nota Village with: 


abbages. 


out 
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outthém ; andif there be a Houfe without a 
Garden; or a Garden without a Caulwort, yet. 

_ the Inhabitants or Owners of them will furnifh 
themielves from the Market: yet are they not 
fo addi@ed to the ufeaf them here’as in France, 

_ Holland, Germany, Sec. where (in Germany) 
that famous City of Wurtsburgh is {aid to de- 
rive its Name from the great plenty of Warts, 
as they call them, that grow about it, 

_ We have here many forts of them befides 
the common which are known to every one, 

_as the Dutch Cabbage, the large fided Cabbage, 
the white-headed ‘Cabbage, the red Cabbage, 
pertum’d Cabbage, Savoy Cabbage, and Ruffia 
Cabbage. ee) 

The Dutch © The firlt that heads is a {mall white Cabbage, 
Cabbage. called the \Datch-Cabbage, and comes in Sea- 
fon before the common Englifh Cabbage, and 
and is very {weet, notwith{tanding it hath not 
feltthe‘Froft, whichis 'a great improver of the 
taltof moft Cabbage.) 20) GORE OWR 
The large- — - The Cabbage that is now much in requeft is 
fa ed Cab- the large-fided Cabbage, it’s a very tender Plant, 
"6" fownnot till 24zy,: planted ont in Fuly, andin 
the Autumn is eaten as the belt Cabbage in the 
Worlds G04io3 gud sawmoh los tees 
The white- The large white-beaded Cabbage, which is 
— the biggeft of -all Cabbages, is worthy your 
aw“s care for its greatnels fake. ime LD <a 
. There is a fort of red Cabbage, and another 
Cabbage, iclining to purple; they are {mall and grow 
"  mear the ground, and are planted only for va- — 
riety fake, and to garnifh Dilhes, ec 
10h ae There 
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_ There are fomefort that have a Musky Scent, Perfum'd 

and are therefore called perfum’d Cabbages, 008 oe 

which are not unworthy your Care. - ee 

_ But one of the beft forts of all is the Savoy The Savoy 

Cabbage, alinoft as hardy as‘ourcommon Eng-©##é" 

hifh Cabbage 3 the Winter Plants head very well, 

being planted out in the Spring, as the ordi- 

nary Cabbages are, the heads when the Frofts — 

have touched them turn yellow, and then are 

delicate; Wisaticy 0 crali ped’ | 
/Thefe:that are raifed:of Seed, in the Spring 

will have but {mall heads, which, asalfochofe 

without heads in the {ucceeding Winter, are 

exceeding any ordinary Calor Cabbage. | 

. They Rufia Cabbage is the leaft and moftThe Raia 

humble'of allthe Cabbages, growing very near&sbbase — 

the ground; is very pleafant Food, hardyand 

quick.of growth: So that you need not be 

‘without all che Summer: ‘The Winter. Plants 

heading early, and the Spring Plants arriving 

to maturity in feven weeks after they are fown. 

_o Sow all your Cabbage Seeds that you intend 

for Winter Plants in. Augast, or beginning of 

September, and when they are grown with 

Leaves about three Fingers broad, then draw 

them and plant themoont in frefh and rich 

Land; where they may remain all the Winter, 

and at Spring replant them where they are to 

ftand for Czbbages. Thefe are thofe they call 

Leger Plantsthat produce the faireft Cabbage. 

_. You may fow your Seeds in the Spring, itt 

March and April, for Cauls for the whole Sum- 

‘mer3 and fome of them, if the Year prove 
nies ; N dl rips 


us 
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drippinz, or they fometimes watred will Head. 
Atthe tran{planting your young Plants, wa- 


ter them with water that is enriched with 


CUNR er” | : a, 
Before the great Frofts furprife you, you 


_ may take up your hardeft Cabbages, and after 


they have hung up by their Roots about a 


fortnight, to drain the water from them, you 
may either lay them in fome Cellar, where 
they will keep a long time, or plant them deep 
in the ground clofe one to another, and cover 


them with Hawm or Straw until you have oc- 
cafion toitile thétmeoot acl) vil eheal snes 

Thofe you intend for Seed, you may plant 
in rich Soil indifferent deep, and cover them 
from the Frofts , and in the Spring they will 


quickly afpire. 


Befides thefe variety of Cabbages,: Caul, and 


_ Sprouts {pringing from the old: decapitated 


Stumps,. there isa perennial Cau/, being ufual- 


ly called Sheer- Wort or Sheer-Caul that will con- 


tinually yield you-a green Mefs whenever you 
have occafion, and deferves a place in your 
Kitchin Garden, and’is raifed of Seed»as the 


Thereis alfoa fort of Canl that is very much 
curled, and is very good, and by fome much 


- efteem‘d. 3 


Of Cauly- 
flowers. 


But the German Colewort exceeds all other 
for its delicate Taft, and its hardinefs againft 
the greateft feverity of the Winter, although 
j1ot yet commonly propagated. | 

There is a Species of Cau/s much more ex- 

a ae 
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cellent than any of the former which are Caz- 
liflowers,. which merit a far greater ‘ier at 


Be 
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CHAP. oe dep 
OF é Melons, Comber, Ke. oh 


-- fE Elons or Visited, as they are. aa 
‘a/@ ally termed ‘from’ their pleafane 
1 Ym Scent, are in the. more ‘Souben’ 
Chihicdel not unwérthily efteenr’d the inoft) 
deliéate fruit the Kiebin Garden affords, for in 
thofe warmer Airsthey attaiii 4 greater ‘ degteg 
Matutity, which exceedingly adds to their: 
Guft and Salubrity, however here in England 
beiiig raifed in the firtt of ‘the Spring, and ha-. 
ving thereby all the prime of the Summer, and 
Heat that Nature and Ait cangive them, ‘they, 
are'a pleafant and a modifh ‘repaft}*and there: 
fore deferve your “frigtilar care if their p propas 
ag and managéiiehe? ion) 
“There are feveral Yorts of Maiti; ant: elas 
By" feveral Names’, but'thofe moft uftally: 
known are the large Fined pagal ‘and: the! 
lon. 
“"Phey’are fown ‘in Feb ieey, at 4 Aes fall of ve 
Moon in your hot Bed; (the making whereof: 
you fhall find at the end ‘of this Book) the Seeds 
fictt fteep’d in Milk twenty four hours, and! 
then ft two or three 4 ina hole about any inch’ 


| . 


Wwihdal 
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up your Bed to preferve it warm, and when 
they are come up,then cover them with drink- 
ing-glaffes, leaving room for a little Air near 
PAS STOUNG.: bon ol ole | | 

Towards the end of April you may remove 
your Adelon Plants out ofthe hot Bed, into the 
Bed wherein they are to grow all the Summer, 


which Bed, or at leaft certain large holes in it, 


is to be of very rich light Mould: the bett 
time for this Work is in an Evening after a 
fair day. | cael | 
_ At their firft removal. they muft be watred 
and defended from Sun and Cold, three or 
four days together, and. afterwards from the 
Cold. ! 8 
When the Plants grow large, you may co- 
yer them either with glafs Bells made for that 
purpofe, or with {quare Cafes of Glafs made by 
the Glafiers for the fame ufe. Be fure keep 
them clofe at Night, and give them fome ad- 


miffion of Air under the Glafs, or at the top 


in the day time. i ’ 

To. prevent Frofts from hurting your Plants, 
and, Hail from breaking your Glailes, if you 
have, any forewarning of either, you may Co- 
ver your Glafles with Peafe-ftraw or Mats. 

When you water your Adelons (which they 
expect only in very dry and hot Weather) wa- 
ter them at half afoot diftance fromthe Root 
and not wetthe Leaves. i, st 

Place a Tile under each Melon, it will lic 
the warmer upon it, and nip off the {mall 
| | N3 > thoats 


” g8y 
- When your Seeds are in the ground, cover 


pleafant, and with’ an nexcellent Flavour y as 
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thdbts that exhauft the fap from a more’ ‘Tead- 
“ing Branches. 


4 felon Bed 


“Some prefcribe to’ cover your i 


we: or three inches with Safid, to increafe the 


No oon, ‘and SH I four: in’ the aneraeaa qs wal 


“as fra the Cold, ‘and’ that until the Plants 


‘have’ 'gotten Leaves broad enough to Gover 
their Stalks and Roots from the parching Sun. 
When your Melons aie as big as Tennis-Balls, 


then nip: off the fhoors at {ome diftance be- 


‘yond them ata Joynt,andthe Addons will Shey 
large. 
Melons are known to be ripe when the Stalk 


‘feems asif it would part from the Fruit, when 
_ they begin to gild and grow yellow under- 


neath, and by their fragrant Odour they yield, 
which increafech as they more afi more ri- 


eo: 


But every Aislen appears not alike in dict 


when mature, therefore you muft’ confider 
their different Natures. If they are ‘to carry 
far, then gathet them when they begin‘to r- 


pen, but if they are to {pend shincoroipae pa 
let them be through ripe. | 

When you gather your Males; you may 
put them before they be “cut intoa Bucket of 
cold Water, for a minute of time, to refrefh 
them) Which will make them eat cool ‘and 


2 
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it willmend a Bottle of Wine in hot Wea- — 
ther. aif ; s | 
_ Leave fome part of the Stalk to the Adelon, 
left hy being broken too near, the Adlon lan; 
guifh and lofe the richnels of its tafte: Let 
them ‘not when you gather them be too green, 
Nor over ripe. | | 
Preferve the Seeds of thofe that are molt ear- 
ly ripe, and prefer thofe Seeds that lodged at 
the funny fide of the Aelon, | 
_ Cucumbers have been in very great effeem in Of Cxcum- 
the more Southern Countries, and of late years 
are much improved in England, and become | 
a general Condiment for the hot Seafon of the 
year, as they are Crude from the Garden, and 
for the more cold Seafon as they are preferv'd 
in pickle: ~~~ so 
There are two forts of them, thatis, the 
large green Cucumber, vulgarly called the Horfe- 
Cucumber, which the French call Parroquets. payyg.. 
And the (mall white or more prickly Cucumber, quets. 
thefe are beft for the Table-green out of the ar 
Garden, but the other to preterve. 
_ They are planted and. propagated after the — 
{ame manner as are the Melons, only they re- 
quire more watring, and withal they are much 
more hardy, | : | 
_ Although watring makesthe Cucumbers more 
fruitful; yee they are more pleafant and whole- 
fome if they have but little Water. | 
-» Pompeons are much more hardy than Adelons of Pompe. 
or Cucumbers: yet arethey tender in theirfirltons. 
{pringing, and therefore are not ufually plant 
Packie 4 ed 


. 
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ed until April, and then for fome time 'lafter 

they are come up*defended from the Cold... © 

They muft be planted in rich old Dung, 

and require a large place to ramble in, ‘they 

will lay their Fruit on the Ground, or -on 
Scaffolds made for that purpofe, or on’Palés or’ 

dry Hedges. pee LV Oe 
af Squdfaes There are lefler forts of them that are lately 
: brought into requeft that are called Squafhes , 

the edible part whereof boy!d and ferv’d up 
with powdered Beef is efteem’d a good Sauce. 

_ Thefe and feveral others of the fmaller kinds 

of Pompeons are railed and managed as the Pom- 


\ 


peon Or Cucumber. 


CHAP. VE 
_ Of Sallad-Herbs. 


) Efides the great'variety of Efculent and 
‘@, Alimental Plants which we have al- 
B “ready named, the.greateft part where- 
of may be eaten by: themfelves, and not as 
Sauces or Sallads, there yet remain feveral 

excellent Herbs and Plants that are of great 

ufe in the Kitchin, and’are very pleafing and 
wholefome at the ‘Table, the principal whereof 

Of the Let- isthe Lettuce,which contendeth withany ofthe 
tele former named Plants for Antiquity } it is an 
pe: | eo ~ excellent 
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excellent Summer Sallad, cooling and refrefhe 
mg, and for that ufé hath iebeen always pro. 
pagated : And although there be feveral forts 
of them, yet that one Cabbage-Lettuce being 
the beft, eaten either raw or boyled, the o- 
ther may be neglected. me & 
They are ufually fown in February and 
March, and unlefs the Weather prove very 
cold, they will flourifh and yield you a Spring 
Sallad in the beginning of April, but if de- 
fended by any good defence, then will. they, 
be fit for ufe before that time. 
-Thofe that are fown in March or April in 
good rich Land will head very well; yet it is 
{aid they will head better if tran{planted whilft 
they are young, although fome are of ano- 
ther opinion. Sos WH 1 yh) 
Lettuce fown in the Autumn, then tran- 
{planted and preferv’d over the Winter,’ will 
head in the Spring before any that are fown 
and tranfplanted in the Spring. | 
The forts of Lettuce that are ufually ac. 
counted are, the Cabbage, Lumbard, Roman, 
Arabian, Savoy, Rofe,Red and Gurled Lesage, 
You may blanch the largeft Roman Letince » 
when they are at their full growth, by bind- 
ing them, up with Straw or raw Hemp, or by 
covering them with earthen Pots fit to, en. 
clole them, and aiterwards heating the Pots 
with long Dung. Ley a yond aco ne 
Purflam in fome moift Iflands between, the ofPurflain. 
‘Tropicks, is a natural wild,Planc, but here in 
England. is propagated with fome difficulty, 
and ufed as an excellent Sallad. | tc 
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It is tender in the Spring, the Frofts ufnally 


nipping it, but rather the drought or {mall 


dew Snails, for 1 have known morethan once > 
the Seeds of Purflain, that have been {ponta- 
neoufly fallen in the Autumn, to flourifh in | 


_. the Spring, notwithftanding the Win. 2r, which — 


lad. 


Spinage. 


_terwardsit will fow ic felf. : 


indeed was not very fevere. 

But to have it early, you may fow it on the 
hot Bed, or in. Apri, in any rich foil finely — 
dreffled, and after the Seeds arefown, toclap 
over the Bed with the back of your Spade, 
and water it, for it delighteth in moifture. 
If it be fown thin, or tranfplanted apare, it 
will yield you fair Plants, either for Seed, or 
to pickle, or to boy]. | ee i, 

When the Seed looks very black, then ga- 


ther the ftalks and lay them abroad in the Sun, 


which will the better maturate the Seed 5 lay — 
them on a Board or Cloth to preferve then: — 
from {pilling, and honfe them in the night, 
and expofe them in the day until they are 
ripe. | uf ay ca 
It is faid that the Seed of three or four years 


old is better than the new. 
Cory Sal- — 


Corn Sallad.is well known to be an early 
and excellent Salad in the firlt of the Spring ; 
it is firft raifed by fowing of its Seed, but al- 

- Spinage is known to be an excellent Herb — 
crude or boyl’d, it is raifed of Seed fown ear- 


ly in the Spring, but much better if fown in 


September, that it may gain ftrength to with- 


flandthe Winter, as is by fomeaffirm’d; thefe 


Winter 
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‘Winter Plants are fitteft for the Lent feafon, — 
the Spring Plants-for the Summer, 
Endive, Succory, Beets and Orach, are all of Endive, 
them good Sallads boy¥d, and are raifed of &- | 
-Seedsin the Spring. 9" | 
Of Sorrel, there are feveral forts, but the goyyep, 
largeft is moft-proper for your Garden, ferving 
for many ufes in the Kitchin, it’s raifed moft _ 
eafily of Plants which fhould not be fet too 
near, ic being apt to {pread and grow large. 
_» There: is’. an) Herb «called Patience, that 1s. p po9¢0, 
planted by Sets in fome Gardens, and makes a 
every good boyl’d Salad. EO O88 | 
 Borrage and Buglof are very well known for Borrage 
the excellent properties of their Leaves and 214 Bug- 
Bloffoms, and are not to want a Room a-‘* 
mongft your beft Culinary Herbs. a 
Chervil may be fown in the hot Bed to make cperzit. 
an early Sallad, or in Mayrcd for other times : a” 
The Seed lies long in the ground, you may 
therefore {ow it at feveral times, that you may 
have it young and tender throughout the Sum- | 
mer. ‘Fhis Salad is much preferr’d for its 
fine biting taft, beforemany other dull Herbs. 
There is another fort of it called {weet Cher- 
vil. L4) | 
 Allifanders ave {own in the Spring, and live avifanders 
over the fucceeding Winter, and are blanch’d & Sceleri. 
by farrounding them with long Dung, or co- 
vering them with Pots, and then are they fit 
to make san ‘excellent Saad, after the fame 
manner is Sceleri ordered. Some fet the 
Plants deep inthe ground, as before was i 
ed ote a Oa ea | recte 
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_ -yected for the Leeks: “Thus Beets, Succory, Ex 


 Smallage. 


_& arfley. 


Garden 
Crees. 
Indian 
Creffes. 


dive, Lettuce, and thefe two Plants fo blanch’d, — 
make very good Salads «oe 
Smallage is an Herb fome ufe in their Pot- 


tage, and is raifed by Seed. 


~. But Parfley is the moft univerfally ufed in 


the Kitchin of all Garden Herbs. Pliny faid of © 
it fo long fince, that {carce any man there — 
was but loved it, and that it was in fo great 
repute in histime, that in Achaia they honour- 
ed it by Crowning the Victors in their facred 
Games with Chaplets of it, and as divers were 
the opinions of Phyficians then asnow of the © 
vertues and qualities of it, This however we © 
know,that it isan excellent Ingredient in moft 
Pottages, Sawees,and Sallads, its way of fow- 
ing is generally known. | he 
Nafturtium or Garden Creffes ave fown in 


“many Gardens for culinary ules. 


Nafturtium Indicum,: indian Creffes or Yellow 
Lark-fpurs, froma Flower are now become an 


-aeceptable Sallad, aswell the Leaf asthe Blof- 


fom. They are raifed for early Salads in the 


hot Bed, but fown in April, wilt grow very 
-well on ordinary: Garden-ground, and. give © 


Tarragon. its | 
-by fome in their Salads, and isencreafed by 


you a plentiful encreafe of Leaves and Bloffoms. 

The Buds before. they are throughly blown, 

are an excellent Salad pickled, as Clove-Gilk- 

frowers and Cow/flip Bloffoms ufually are, 

\ Tarragon for its fine. biting taft is much ufed 

Cions and Tops.» 7 | 
an: etek o! There 
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- Phere are feveral other Herbs that are nou- Oo 
rifhed and propagated in Gardens for the ufe of 
the Kitchin, as Blood-wort, Clary, Arach, Lang 
de beuf, Nep, Violets, Strawberries, Carraways, 
Fennel, Dill, Maftard-feed, Rocket, Rampions, 
Ramfons , Sage of ‘ferufalem, and Marigolds. — 
The Methods of raifing and increafingthem be- 
ing fo well known, as alfo their Ufes, that it: 
would be fiiperfluous here to: defcribe them. 


See f 6 Ob obs sobs Vil. Pass Wo | 3 
_. Of Sweet Herbs. © 


B= all thofe before mentioned, there op pi, 
are divers /aycet Herbs, as they are term- pir}... 
ed, that areveryneceflary for the com- 
pounding many excellent Gondiments,.andto 
_add a relifh to the beft Pottage, which fhall be 
here briefly enumeratéds '\inoy tes Sod 

Garden Mints were univerfally ufed for Sau- of gginss; 
Ces in Pliny’s time, and much commended for f 
their: fingular Vertues, ‘efpecially: the :yoting 
red Budsin the Spring, witha due proportion 
of Vinegar ‘and Sugar; teftefh: the Spirits and 
{tirreth up the Appetite, and is one of the beft 
Sallads: the Garden affords. There are divers 
forts of Mints, but the red: Garden Mint is the | 
Delt. © 

3, Sage 
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Of Sage: Sage is allo an Herb or Shrub muchufedin 
the Kitchin, and.the young Leaves thereof, | 
— efpecially of the red Sage, is avery wholfome ’ 
Sallad.in the Spring. The Slips theréof plant-. 
_ €din April or May aré very apt to grow. 
‘There are feveral forts of Sage; the red, green, 
| fmaill, and variegated, but the red is the bett for 
moft:ufes. oli diis en caworl [lea of Sra 
Of Marjoe OF: DMdarjoram there are feveral kinds +) the’ 
ram. fine feet, which is yearly raifed of Seed fown 
in May, the vulgar fweet, raifed by Slips, and 
the pot Marjoram by the fame way ; there is — 
alfo of this latter fort fome that is party-coloum 
ed, or White and ‘Green; sand {ome only White , 
propagated for variety-fake s the ufé of thefe is - 
commonly known.** . Diag : 


Of Thyme — Thyme was anciently celebrated for its great 
plenty of Food it yieldeth for Bees; as Virgil 
. Writing einBertom ciclod short lip 2a) “@ ‘ 


«Ab feffie multe. referuntife notte: minores, bee 
Crura.Thymo. plenaaa oo 


But thofe that youthful be, and in their prime, 
oy iatein the Night return; laden with Thyme. | 


» Pliny faith, thatby the plenty or {carcity of © 
the Bloffoms of Thyme, you may forefée the 
plenty or {carcity of Honey for that years But 
the worth of this Herb is not fomuchto bedi- — 
{puted in this place, as the ufefulne(s of it int 
the Kitchin: where it ought not to be :want- 


ing. | IG 


0 "coal 
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Of Thyme there aremany forts. The Vulgar 
Englifh, the Lemon Thyme, {o called from its 
moft exact {melllike a Lemon 3 Gilded Thyme, 
Musk and Maftich Thyme, which lait is incom- 
parably {weet, and ought to be carefully pre- 
ferved ; any of the other are fit for the Kitchin. 
OF Savory there are two forts, the Summer Of Savory. 
and Minter. ‘The former is fo called, becaufe : 
it is annual and raifed of Seed: jit is ufually — 
fown amongft Onions, becaufe there is an an-— 
cient Tradition, that the growing of it there 
‘makes the Onions the more {weet 5 if you let | 
fome of it ftand to fhed its Seed, it is fo hardy 
that ic will come up again the fucceeding 
Spring, although the ground be again dig- 
é | 


The Winter-Savory is fo called, becaufe it 
lives over many Winters, and: is increafed by — 
Cions as well as by Seed ; the ufes of both are 
very wellknown in the Kitchin. 

Hyfop is nominated amongft culinary Herbs, of Ayfez. 
although not fo much in ufe in the Kitchin : 
as for Medicine or its natural {weetnels, it is fo 
vulgar an Herb, that every one knows its pro- 
-pagation. | Pe | 
- There are many other {weet Herbs that are of fveral 
ufeful in’ the Kitchin, although not fo gene- others. 
rally as the former, but accordingto the par- 
ticular occafions that require them, as Penny- 
royal, Siveet Maudlin, Tanfie, Balm, Bafil, Bur- 
net, and: Coaft-Mary, alfo Lavendar, and Cam- 
momil are not to be wanting, though not efcu- 
tent, in any Cafe. | anu, 

5 G H A Pp. 
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Lier atmo IIB: 
OF fone other Efculent Vegetables. 
a Here aré:fome Platits, Herbs; or parts 
| (of them, othat are Efculent either of 


+i; ~ themfelves,.or in: Gondiments, that 
‘aremot ufually propagated in Gardens for. that 


‘puipofe, as the young Buds of Hops boy!’d do 


much refemble Afaragas in the eating,and are 
very pleafant and wholefome where the other — 


dre norto Be Had s the young fhootsof 4 tiew 


lopp'd Elder-Tree being boyld, are -elteem’d & 
molt excellent Dith the drdidary Buds of 
Elder, and the. red-young, topsof Nettles, and 
of Water-creffes, andsalic.of Brook:lime; every 
Herb-woman can telhyoinare good Spring Sal- 
dads ov Porrageshirbsi cts) onlolbel ac 
The: green tops of young: Peafe\ cut-off and 
boyl'd, are reported to be a moft delicate Dith, 


> yadre, Whether if they being cut off; the re- 


 Maining: Roots will’not emit new shoots, and 


produce a fair Crop of later Peale?) Hf they — 
will; then may you have late Péale better this 
way. than by {owing late. | | 


> 
e { 


‘Green Cornbruifed yieldsaJuyce that is ufedin 


¥ 


. the Kitchin in Efculents,and fomay bereckon’d — 
 amongftthe number, notwithftanding my Lord - 


Bacon did not efteemit Efculen, = Cham. 


> a i‘an 
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- Champignons, Mufbromes, or Moufferons, have Mubromes, 

been ever reputed a dainty Difh, inthe choice 

and preparing of which the ancient Remap 

took a great delight. Yet then were feveral pér- 

fons poyfoned with the ufe of fuch of them, 

that were of a venemous nature, and in thefe . 

colder Climates fome forts of them are not 


much to beconfided in. .. . 


~ Thofe that are edible here with us, are ei-— 
ther Adufhromes of the Woods, and grow by the 
borders of “Woods and Forrefés, and are: very. 
large ; or Mufhromes of the Meadows and {weet 
Pafures, which grow frequently where Catcel 
feed, which ufually flourifh in the Autumn, 
and are moft efteem’d, becaufé of their Beau- 
ty and whitenefs above, and Vermilion. be- 
neath , having alfo a pleafant {cent with 
en gS | | 

Icis faid that you may raifeé Atifhromes in 
Beds in your Gardens, by preparing a Bed with 
the foyl of Mules or Affes, and covering it o- 
ver four fingersthick with rich Dung, and af- 
ter it Hath laid a while to cool, thento caft on 
it the. parings and refufe of Mdufhromes, and 
old rotten Mufbromes with the Water ufed a- 
bout them, and in a fhort time your Bed will 
produce them. Or fuch Water poured on 
Melon Beds will caufe it to fend forth Adufh- 
romes. > . | 

It is probable that thefe, though unperfe& 

Plants, may have a Seed, which fown in an > 
apt place may produce others of the fame Spe- 
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SECT. L 


of improving Garden | Ground ot Lab 
se eh 


i Avan shits riety given you ; a a irttend 
“@ lar of ornamental , as well:as ufeful 
; Parts and Materials for your feveral 
Binds and the {pecifical ways of preparing, 
ordering, and managing of the varions Plants, 
Flowers, and other Guiiofities: ufually grow- 
ing in them, it now rémains that fomiething 
be {aid 4s to the more general manner of imt- 


proving your Ground,and preparing of Dungs, 


Soyls, and Compofts proper for your ufe; and 
making of hot Beds,° with many other things 
neceflary to be known by fuch that delight in 
the improvement of Hortulans. 

Of the general mixtures of Earths the ane 
with the other, to qualifie their Natures by 
“adding thiat of a contrary, I have before Di- 

O 2 {courled: 
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 feourfed.. Of the preparation of Earth with- 


out any fuch mixtures, Sir Hugh Platt hath 
given you an A:nigmatical Defcription, calling 


. - it his Philofophical Garden ; his Precept is, * To 


* pave a fquare Plot with Brick (if covered 
* with Plaifter of Pars the better) making up 
* the fides of Brick alfo, plaiftred likewife ; let 
* it be of a convenient.depth, fill it with the 
* beft vegetative Saturn which you can get, 
* that hath ftood two years, or oneat the leaft, 


“quite within his own Sphere, naake contriti- 
“on of thefame; and be {ure to avoid all ob- 


* ftruétions, imbibe it with Aqua Cleft in a 
* trae proportion : grind it once a day till it 
‘be dry ;. being dry, letit ftand two or three 
* days without any imbibition,that ic may the 
© betcer attraét from allheavenly influence,con- 


 tinuing then alfo a Philofophical Contrition e- 


“very day, (this grinding muft alfo be ufed in 


“ the vegetable works; .where the Mercury of 


© Herbs is ufed inftead of Agua Caleftzs) during 
* all the time of preparation : Then plant what 
“rare Flowers, Fruits, or Seeds, you pleafe 


* therein ; the fame Philofopher then tells you, 
“ That Gif his Theory of Nature deceive him 


* not) that Saturn fo enriched from the Hea- 


© vens, without the help of any manner of 


© Soyl, Marl, or Compoft (after one years re- 
*volution) will make the fame to flourifh 
* and fructifie in a ftrange and admirable man- 


‘ner.’ 
By his Vegetable Saturn may be underftood, 


fuch Earth that is moft prone to fend forth 


Plants; 


Plants ; by its ftanding fo long within itsown 
Sphere, is only that ic hath been covered ei- 


ing, or fuch like, that it hath bee: prevented 
from watting its foecund Nature, by fending 
forth or bearing Vegetables. The bett of fuch 
refted fruitful Earth, isto be put in what quan- 
tity you pleafe into your brick or {tone Ci- 


{tern (being made proportionable) but not to. 


deep left it hinder you from ftirring the Earth 
to the bottom, and will not permit it to dry 
{0 eafily, this muft be reduced to a finenels ; 
therefore it would not be amifs to let it pafs the 
fieve or {creen before -you put itin your Ci- 
ftern. The imbibition of this Earth with Aqua 
Cele can be noother than with Rain-water, 
which is exhaled by the influence of the Sun, 
andin the Air attracteth a Volatile Nitre,which 
defcending with the Rain on the dry Earth 1s 
foon imbibed again ; this Volatile Spirit or Ni- 
tre that thus arifeth in fo great a quantity, is 


that Spiritus Mundi that caufeth all Vegetation, 


and wherewith the Air it felf is filled, and by 
{everal ways coagulated, and by theoften irri- 
gating the Earth with it, the Earthis the more 


fertilized: Butthis way of continuing the Gon- > 


trition, or ftirring itevery day to dry it, makes 
the Earth much eafier to attract the Water, 
which Being added in atrue or fo little a pro- 


portion, that ic may not wet but moiften only, 
the Earth will leave its nitrous or vegetating » 


Vertue behind ic, when the Phlegmatick part 
fumes away again by bgeriog of the Earth, 
y. , —O'F which 


oe a 


ther naturally by Turf, or artificially by Build- 


x : - | : oo 
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which if 1¢ were added in: too great a quantity: 
would exhauft the nitrous {pirit tha was before 
inthe Earth. For it is a general Obfervation: 
it ey that as the greater over- 
powereth the leffer,fo if the matter you: addbe 
volatile,& greater in proportion than that which 
is fixt,it is apt to volatilize that which before was 
fixt,being added unto it:and on the contrary,that 
ifthe volatile matter be lef§ in proportion than: 
the fixt, towhich you add it, then is chat which: 
is fixe apt to fix the volatile: therefore did: 
our Author wifely add , that’ the’ imbibition 
iKould‘be made ina true proportion; which is, 
that the Rain-water should’ be only for an eafie 
humectation, and’ not too great: a: wettihg-s 
then he tells-you, that’ it fhould ftand two. or 
three days without any imbibition, that is, be 
tween every humectation: the Earth fhould be 
throughly dryed’ as the Air or Wihd'can dry. 
it, which will'take up fuch'a {pace:of' time; 
notwithitanding -yourdaily ftirring:it; for che 
drier any-open terreftial Matter is, it doth not 
only the more eafily attraa&, but more perfect: 
ly fixeth’ that which otherwifé: would be more 
volatile; although our. Author hath not given 
caution of it, yet'it is prefumed that the{quare 
Plot or Giftern-he preferibes fhould becovered 
or defended from the:Sun, which’ by his Rays 
isapt toattraé much of the Spiritus Mundi; oF 
Matter of Vegetables, where-there is. plenty 
ufifixe’s- as is~evident'from the various {mells 


that are exhaled by it, and’Colonts alfo mach 
mer faded by the Sigubeams than by’ eigen 


ti} 
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of Fite : and alfo from the Rain’ which in 


great fhowers isapt toover-moiften it; andin 


continued Rains, to prevent its drying; there-— 
fore your Rain-water fhould be kept a a Ci- 
ftern made for that purpofe, where the longer 


it remains the better it will prove ;— fiuch Ver- 
tue always éncreafeth whilft it is in its proper 


Matrix, as appéareth by Urine kept long, 


which yieldeth much more fpirit than whillt 
it is néw. - cr owisy Le ea te 


By the Author's faying that this grinding’ is _ 
to be uféd’ in the Vegetablée-work, where the 


Mercury of Herbs is ufed inftead of Aqua Ce- 


lefta's ies probable here he means the exprefsd 


Juice of green’ Vegetables; which virtually hath 
init the mactér of Vegetables, ‘atid may have 
the fame effect on the’ Earth ih’ a {mall quanti- 
ty anid) litle time, asthe Rain-water hath in 
a gréatér quantity by’ the long Cofitinuiation of 


chOeperation. 9 8 I eet cg 

‘This way of cofitiition, imbibition , anhd’co- 
asulation; ehticheth the Eafch after the fame 
manner, by covering it many years with Build- 
ing, by which means Salt-petit is increafed:: 
only “by this operation’ you may effect your 
Defigii in one year with labour and°diligence, 
which there you niuft wait mahy yéats for : 
Aid by’ this may you heighteA the Vertue of 
your Soil't‘a far higher degree, it being’ ma: 
nual; thafithe other whichis natiiral, atid’ will 
fot’ exceed the ofdinary Bouittls limited in chis 


Chitsiate, 


200. 
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That our Author’s Saturn-is our natural and - 


_ commen Earth, and hisAque Celefis, Rain- 


water, may be concluded from his own Ex- 
preflions, ufed in the fame Defcription of his 
Philofophical Garden, which are, © That if the 
© Earthit felf, after it haththus conceived from 
* the Clouds, were then left to bring forth her 
* own Fruits and Flowers in her own time, and 


© no Seeds or Plants placed therein by the hand 
© of man, it is held very probable, that this 


* heavenly Earth fo manurzd with the Stars, 
* would bring forth ftrange and glorious Fruits 
“and Flowers, @c. Which is not improbable, 
if we confider the fertility of the Waters of 


Nile, which are firft exhaufted, in.thofe hotter 
African Regions, by the power of the Sun’s in- 


fluence. (when in a due Latitude ) and con- 
denfed by the Air far more fruitful, as well as 
the Earth, in Nitre there, than in thefe cold- 
er Regions, yielding that great and fertile Flood, 
whofe precipitate or {erling flime fo far in- 


_Ficheth the dried and thirfty Earth, that it not 
_ only fpontaneoufly produceth abundance of 
Vegetables, but Animals alfo. teal 


_T know no reafon but by obferving our Au- 
thor’s Direétion in this Climate, a diligent O- 


-perator may advance-the vertue of our Earth 
_ to the fame degree, or greater, than, the Egy- 


pian Soil, and then may it anfwer his Expe- 
ctations, in producing {ach Rarities, that by 
no other ways are here attainable ; for if any 
man wouldadvance or improve Nature,he mutt 
fread in Nature's fteps, and trace her © the 

| | Foun: 
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Foundation. Next unto this: extraordinary 


improvement of Earth by labour, without any 


other mixture than Earth and Rain-water, 
which many will not experiment, becanfe of 
the length of time required in it, you may fa- 
cilitate the Operation by often ftirring or dig- 
ging your Land, and reducing it to a finenefs 
by skreening it,which alfo is a means to cleanfe 
it from Weeds, Stones, Worms, @c, that an- 


noy your tender Plants; by reiterating of 


which Work, you expofe the Earth thus open- 
ed to the Air, Froft, Snow and Rain, and 
Capacitate it to receive the benign Influences 
of the Heavens, and prevent the exhaufting of 
the nitrous Spirit by the growth of any Vege- 
tables in it. ‘This Operation the longer you 
continue it the better, the time for the begin- 
‘ming of it isnot material, fo that you let it 
receive the effects of both extream Seafons : 
like unto this are your fallowings of Land for 


feveral Grains, efpecially the fallowings and — 


twi-fallowings for Wheat, long before the laft 


plowing at the Seed-time, and in feveral cafés _ 


a contrition or dragging after the fallowings, 
which proves a confiderable improvement of 
‘ftiff Land, Thus may -you fee how nature is 
improved by induftry only, and that but by 
treading in her own fteps; for Earth often 
trod on by Men or Beatts in the Streets or 
High-ways, is very much enriched by fuch 
expofure, and Earth defended from the Sun 
and Air, in like manner becomes fertile, al- 
though from different Caufes, the ay sh 

oy: rom 
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_ the condenfaciont of the Spirits Miride ot hi- 


fio die olan Na ait? other bien 
if the Air, Rait? and’ Snow,: the latter from 


trous bréathiiss of the Earth, and both 
rea{or that thafé! ‘fertile Giialities are not ex 
hanfted by Vegetatis 

But' as’ this latter’: Oictition' 8 nhs fein | 
than the former! fo you dannot éxpect that it 
fhould produce: Ema arifwerable tothe other,’ 
which 18 very mitich to be preférrd by fuch’ 
that are curious; although this latter way may 
yield you a fufficiene recompetice for your 


Jabour), yet the’ forther cannot but far trai ) 


teenie it. 


‘SECT. Be? 


Of feveral mays 6 enriching Earth 4 


mixtures. 9" 


"is aT tani nde Faith a or £ Noite 
R'is to be made more fertile than naturally” 
if ish by maxing! chevewith' fevéral” Materials 
that contain. in theiiy much of the vegitatin: 
Spirit, as‘the’A'fhes! 6P arty manner. of burnt 


| Vegicables. For by fac btirning “is ae 


the more pHlesinatiék’ and ‘ufelels’ moifture, 
and aré fred’ the more folid ‘and fubftantiat 
parts : The fame°effe@ hath Fire on che Tart, 
or rooty’ farce of the Earth's this finegmia- 
tick or oyly matter that is left by the i 
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a moderate proportion applyed:coany Earth 
highly: enrichethic, and makesit apt for fructi- 
fication, as appeareth by the: vulgar Expert 


mentof Burn-beating of Land, which yieldeth . 
fo' fair Crops of Wheat and other Graift.” In 


which operation the Ruftick obferves, that 
over-burning the Turf is injurious; and that a: 
more moderate burning maketh the ground 


more fertile, The Reafor is plain's for in | 


the burning of any Vegitable;: a gentle, eafie, 
and. {mothering Fire’ doth not waft’ the vola- 
tile nitrous Spirit fo much asa: quick; bat 
caufeth much more of it to fix and‘remain be- 
hind: eOGE 


the principal Salts that are‘ fo: much‘celebrated. 
for the improvements of Earth, to refidé? it 
‘more’ fruitful, although there are many other 
Salts‘near in’ affinity: to thefe; that do in fome 
desree meliorate Earth, as the Salts that até 
in’ Blond; Urine, Soot, andfeveral other things 
of the: like’ nature; by: the! mixture’ of thofé 
Materials: with che Earthy or fprinklihe’ ie 
with them, whereby the’ Rains’ ufnally’ car- 
ry down their Vertue to the Roots of your 
Plants. SORE 3 | 
The parts‘of Aninials, as Skins, Hair, Fea 
thers;' Flefhand Bones, Horns, Hoofs, 8c. con- 
tain in them much ‘of thele Vegetating: Salts, 
although: Volatilé, yetin {ich compact Bodies, 
they continue until theyare by’ your’ Plants 
attracted; as:many-Husbandmien’ have~madé 
Experiments, of the extraordinary Vertue that 


Thele fixed Salts that are ‘thus obtained, are’ 
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is in old Woollen Rags , in fertilizing Land — 
for Corn, giving ten times the price for a load 
of them to lay on their Corn-ground, that 


_ they will for a Load of Dung, and are yet 
great gainers by it, and fetch them from near 


London into Hartford{hire into the Bargain: 


_ Wool, Hair and Feathers, are near of a nature, 


and therefore have near the fameeffe@s. 
Fifh, and Bones of Beajt’s, Flefh, 8c. are ge- 
nerally known to add very much to the im- 


provement of Land ; but for Garden ufes, it 


will be more conducing to your purpofe, to 


~ Yet the fame be throughly putrified, and redu- 


ced to a moderate compoft with Earth before. 
you apply it, for all naufeous and ill favoured 
Materials are to be excluded your Gardens, ei- 
ther for the Kitchin, or for Delight. 

Horns, Hoofs, and Skins, contain in them 


much of arich Volatile Salt ; and it hath been — 


anciently obferved, and in fuch Gountries 
where naturally the ground is more replete _ 
with Nitre, and more fertile than here, that 
thefe materials have very much fertilized Gar- 
den-ground, efpecially for the Ajparagus, that 
requires {trong nourifhment; therefore the 
fhavings or odd pieces of Horn, and the leffer 
Horns and the Hoofs; and other excremen- 
titious parts of Beafts, at the common Slaugh- - 
ter-houfes may be obtain’d, to make your 
deep Beds for Afparagus, Artichoaks, and fuch 
like, and may not be unufeful in enriching. 
your Ground for your choicelft Flowers. 


The 
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- The fhreds of tann’d Leather, partaking as 
well of the Salt of the Oaken Bark and Lime, 
as of the Beaft, muft of neceffity prove a very 
great improver of your Garden-ground, and 
may be had in great quantities at the Shooe- 
makers, wherethey ufually burn them. Thefe 
fhreds foon rot, and with Rags, Hooft, Horns, 
Hair, &c. mixed with a good quantity of 
Earth, and laid in a Pit, and fometimes wa- 
tred, will make an excellent Compoft for your 
Kitchin Garden, if afterwards difpofed of in 
proper Beds. oe Mee 

Take Sheeps Dung and put Water to it, Of Sheeps 
(in fome Veffel) fo much as by ftirring may Dos 
reduce it toa Pap, and when ict is all through- 
y diffolved, mix fome fine fifted Earth with 
it; let the Earth be four, five, or fix times 
more in quantity than the Sheeps Dung, ac- 
cording as the Earth is in goodnefs: Ifit be — 
a poor fandy Earth, the more of the Sheeps 
Dung it requires to enrich it ; if it be a ftitf 
Ground, the more it requires to make itlight, 
but an indifferent mellow Earth requires the 
lefs, for Sheeps Dung is one of the richeft of 
Dungs, as may be obferved from the ‘great 
improvement that is made by Flocks of Sheep, 
being folded on the poor champion Lands, 
Where fuch Land yields much Corn, when 
not being fo improved it will yield bu little, 
and this from one only folding in feveral 
Months, or fometimes in a whole Year toge- 
ther ; Deer and Goats Dung are much of the 
fame nature with Sheeps Dung. The gee 

re) 
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little, which make their Dung and their U- 


—orine (which alfo is very rich could it be pre- 


ferved.) very fertile. - INeat drink much, which 


very much temperéth and allayeth the heat 
and. fertile nature of the Soy Earth thus 
mixed. with Sheeps Dung diffolved, is very 
excellent for moft forts:of Fibrous rooted Flow- 


ers, becaufe the-decay of the Dung ¢ which 


will bein ‘time):deaves the ground: porous, 
that the Fibres chereby as wellinfinuate them- 
felves.and:-{pread:abroad, ' as they do contra 
the richnefs the Dung affords thems Fuberoms 
yooted Flowers alfa atte& this mixture: Arti- 
shoaks delight in it exceedingly,: and Sheeps 
Dung applied to the Reots of them, and then 
often watred, whereby the Vertue of it may 

€ conveved into them}. makes the Plant yield 


| = fair Fruits | moft Garden-Tillage affed it, 


or it) is ‘notorily a very rich Soyl,. but ret- 


Gers, the ground light and porous, which is 


vary advantagious to. Tillag: 
| A 
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_ A mixture of Neats Dung after the fame Neat 
ules, as.is that of Sheeps Dung. And better 

in fome particular cafes, for that if you have 
occafion to remove or plant any good Flower 

in the Summer-time, orout of its proper Sea- 
fon, fach a mixture of Easth and: Neats Dung 
made into a liquid Pap, and ithe Tree or Flow- 
er placed in it, that the liquid matter may_en-. 

be {6 cool and moift, that ic will canfe-the 
Plant to thrive as well, .as if i, had been plan- 


ted or. removed.in its properfeafon. © -¢ ) 
_ Horfe Dung whillt new is the hottelt of 7o/e 
Dungs,-laid-in a great quantity together, by 2¥"é 
reafon that a ,Horfe chews his Meat but little, 
feeds haftily, and evacuates it in a fhort-time; 

fo that like chopt Straw or Hay, but:begin- 
ning to.ferment in the Belly of the Horfe, it 
continues fermenting after itisin the Dunghils — 
but if ic be laid up with the Litter that is 
—ufnally,. moiftned with the Urine of she 
Horfe, and after itis throughly rotten, which 
will be much the fooner ifat lye in a moitt 
place, or be often watred by Rain or by Hand, 

and turned withal, or caft, as the Husbands 
man ufually terms it ; ic chen makes an excel: 

Tent Gompoft for your Kitchin Gardeps 
In your Swine-yard, or places where Swine 9,,;,,. 
wlually:\tread or feed, the Earth is very much Dang. 
unproved by their dunging and pifling, which 
trampled into and mixt with the Earth, makes 

it become a very good Gompolt, efpecially 
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to allay that ranknefS or over-freenef$ of {ome 


very light and rich Soyls, that breed the Can- 


ker in Trees, and too many Worms and other | 


Vermin, and Infeétsthat deftroy your choiceft 
‘Plants. This Dung or Earth fo inriched, be- 
ing a fat cooling Compoft, may be with fuc-. 


—— AffesDung. 


cefs ufed in both your Gardens, but rather a- 
mongft your Fruit-Trees, where it excels. 

 Affes Dung is near of the nature of Sheeps 
Dung, Deers Dung, @c. {poken of before, al- 


ti 


though not altogether fo rich. 


Pigeons 
Dung. 


The Dung of all Corn-fed Fowl is very hot — 
at the firft, efpecially that of Pigeons, be-. 


- caufe they feed haftily, and evacuate the fame 


digefted in a fhorttime, and urine not. So 


_ that their Drink is no more but only to digeft 
_ and nourifh, and not to carry away any of 


the vertueof the Meat,’ nor leflen the ftrength 
or fertility of the Dung. Experience hath 
taught the Husbandman, that in the Cham- 
pion Countries, where great {tore of Pigeons — 
Dung is to be had, the fame fown but thinly 
with Barley, makes’ a poor Ground yield a 
good Crop; for when but thinly fown, the 
Rain and Air foon qualifie its prefent. heat, 
which if ic were laid thick would burn the 
Corn, efpecially at that feafon, ‘or elfe ‘make © 
it grow too rank, which is as great a fault as 
its being too fhort.. ‘Therefore you may well. 
conclude, that thefe Dungs laid in a’heap in 
the open Air, and moiftned by the Rain, or 
otherwife, until their heat is over, will make 
a moft rich Compoft for either Garden, but 
more elpecially for your Kitchin Garden 1 
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. Lonly here give you 2 Caution, not to ufe Malt daft, 
Malt, dult in your Garden, for there are many 

Seeds of pernicious Weeds init, that have paf- 

fed all che imbibitiens, fermentations and ex- 
ficcations of the Malt, and yet retain their ve- 
getating nature, and willfurnifh you withnew — 
{pecies of Weeds ont of the Fields, that your 

Garden betore was not acquainted withal. 

_ The feclings of Waters where there is leaft stud of 
eurrent, is the beft, but the Mud or refidence Ponds, - 
of any Water, unlefs. it be over-much fandy, 

is excellent to qualifie the Nature of your 
Ground 3 if your Ground ‘be light, then ufe 

Riff Mud, if your Ground be itiff or cold, 

then ufe light or fandy refidences: Thefe mix: 

tures are good for all forts of*Garden-ground. 

The Wafhings of Streets or High-ways af: 
ter Rain, yield great ftore of Settling or Mud f 
that is very profitable for Garden-ground, ¢- 
{pecially the refidency of fuch Water that de- 
fcends from Chalky Hills, applied to light 
Ground. The Mud in the bottom of Pools, - 
wherein Horfes are ufually washed, is alfo very 
good if duely applied. | i 
_ Any Athes or other matter whatfoever that Salt3, 
contains Salt is good, fo that the quantity of 
the matter containing the Sale, doth not too 
far exceed the Salt contained in it, as uftally © 
Wood.athes after they have been in the Wafh- 
honfe, Soap-houfe , or elfewhere, have the 
moaft of their Salt extra@ed, and then applied 
to your Ground fterilizeth it, unlefs it be to | 
a ftrong Clay-ground, then it will make ic 
lighter although not richer; P The 
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Rotten 
Wood. 


Straw. 


Teaco. 
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The Afhes of any burnt Vegetables are ex- 
cellent, as before we obferved ; a mixture of 
‘Lime is very good in moft Grounds, but the 
Salt of Lime extraéted by Water, and your 
sGround watred therewith, is much to be pre- 
ferred. It hath alfo this fingular property, thae 
it makes the Worms foon leave the place wa- 


_ tred therewith, and expofe themfelves to the 
_.. Air where they {oon perifh, or to the Birds 


whodevour them... ‘The fame effe& is wrought 
by any Alkalizate Salts, or Salts produced by 


TIC. 4 ke ace <a 

The. Adc orirefufe-after the preffings of 
Cider and rotten Fruit, are very good to mix 
with your Earth, but it muft be:after it hath 
lain, .a.long time in fome pit or heap until it 
hath loft ics favour,.and until the Seeds or 
Kernels are dead, left they germinate and in- 
commode your Garden. ree | : 
- Any drexy Wood, or the duft of the 
Wood-pile, but more efpecially rotten Willow, 
is excellent to make the Earth light for moft 
fibrous rooted Flowers. ‘The fame is Saw-duft, 
if it firft lye in a moift place until it be rotten, 


. and hath its acidity abated or digefted. 


-$traw or any dry Vegetables become rotten 
and mix’d with Earth, maketh it light and 
fit for your choiceft Anemonies, and all Fi- 
brous rooted Flowers. co | 

‘Tobacco dryed or curd, and afterwards 
mixd with your Garden-mould,, will doubt- 
lefs exceedingly enrich it: For it is of a very 
high and {trong nature, and containeth a 

| of 
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of a Volatile Nitrous Sale in it, and is report- _ 
ed to be equally as effectual in the tanningzof 
Leather as the Bark of the Oak, which if it be 

true, as I have no reafon to doubt it, ismay 
prove a confiderable improvement. of many 
Country Farms, and of great benefit and:ad- 
vantage to the Nation in general, eitherof 
which ufes is better than that to which itis. 

now nfually put untesncls ; igo) nsw 


S EG LT. 4 Hoci cat tak bos 
as ¢ Of Watring Gardens. © op 


‘WD Efides:the mixture of feveral Materials Fat ma: 

SJ) and. Compofts with -Land to, make. it fers 

fruitful, you may addenriched Waters, which 

ferve where. you cannor\coriveniently, change 

your ground, ‘or remove your Plant, as in 4¢- 

“aa Elower-Trees, arid, Artichoaks, Afpanagys, 

. \That. Water is very-good that is taken: out 

_of ftanding Pools, where Gattel ulually refort 

‘to fhade .or cool themfelves in hot. weather, 

and leave their Dung in it,, which. by the,ftir- 

Ting of “their feet enricheth the ‘Water; Ducks 

and Geefe/alfo. much-improve ftanding Pools 

where: they frequent; —.. - 4 oo2 alee : 
Several Waters may be prepared, in which 

you may fteep or macerate your Seeds or Pullfe, 

to make them f{prout the fooner, or.come the 

4 Pa2 fairer, 
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fairer, and with the fame Water may you ir 


- rigate your Ground: many Receipts there are 


to that end, I fhall only mention fome of 
them =. | : poe 
‘Take Sheeps Dung well diffolv’d in warm 


Yay 


“Water, and after it hath ftood twelve hours, 


ftrain it through a courfe Cloth with com- 
preflion, for it is{oflimy that it comes through 


_ with difficulty ; therefore I fuppofe a decan- 


tation may ferve. To two or three Gallons 
ef this Liquor add a handful of Bay-falt, and 


-fomewhat a leffer proportion of Salt-peter, 


and let them both be diffolved in the former 
‘Water, which to expedite let it be made luke- 
warm, and ftirred often, in which Liquor let 
your Seeds lye for twenty four hours or more, 


be obtained. 


‘not to lye fo long ; then take out your: Seeds 


or Pulfe, and expofe: them thinly on fonie 
Floor to the Air, (not the Sun) until they 
be half. dry, then fow them. Ic is alfo pre- 
feribed that the rema‘ nder of the Sheeps Dung 


that was not made~Liquid, fhould be dryed 


and ‘¢alcined, and the fix’d Sale extra@ed out 
of it, and added to the former compofition ; 
but it’s’ more probable that another parcel of 
Sheeps Dung calcined, would yield ‘more and 
better Salt, than the remaining part of the dif- 


folved Dung. This latter part makes the pro- 


cef3 too difficult and troublefome, and adds. 
burt lictle to the vertue of it, any other fixed 
Sale having the fame effe& as that fo hard to 


This 
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_ This Liquor is more effectual for the wa- 


tring of Plants, than it is for the maceration — 


of Seeds, and fo are any other falt Waters, 
Some add a greater quantity of Salte-petre, and 
Bay-{alt, fome only Salt-petre, others ufe Pi- 
geons Dung inftead of Sheeps Dung ; alfo 
Lime-water after that manner enrich’d with 
Sheeps Dung, Pigeons Dung, or Neats Dung, 
is equal in Vertue, if not exceeding that, to 
which Salt-peter or Bay-falt is added. Every 


Husbandman hath experimented the effect of — 


Lime, the Salt only extracted by the Rains 
enriching the Earth occafioning fo plentiful a 
Crop, the other remaining part like a Capua 
Mortuum, only tempereth the Land for the 


future, and maketh it more fad where before — 


it was too light, which ifthe Land did not re- 
quire it,then doth Lime (after its fale is wafted) 
much injury to the Land whereon it is laid. — 

Nitre or Salt-petre only, diffolv’d in Water, 
a pound to four or five Gallons, is held to be 
very effefual to enrich barren Mould. This 
agrees with our Obfervations about Earth co- 
vered with building, or otherwife defended 
from Sun and Rain, for the generation of 
Nitre. | | 
- Some commend the fprinkling of Milk and 
Rain-water on the Beds, firft fitted over with 
Lime pulverifhed, whether by pounding or 
lacking with water it mattereth not, (neither 


of which can improve or abate the vertue or 


quantity of its Sale, the thing we defire) and 
after every watting fifting more Lime. This 
wee Fa way 
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way may not be amifs for fuch Lands, thet 

‘the Caput Mortuum of the Lime remaining af 

ter the Sale is extacted, will not prejudice, 

and for fuch Plants’. that the Lime lying on 

the ground will not injure. The Milk may 

be left out,. not fignifying fo much as the value 

of it amounts unto, the Liquor wherein Flefh 

Meats ( whether freth or falt) have been boy-. 

led, is much better and eafier obtained. The 

Salt of Lime (extracted with water in fome 

large wooden Veffel) containeth in it the 

{ame improving Vertue, and is lefs troublefomeée 

to make ufe of, and free from the i inconveni- 
ences that attend the other way. 

~~» Much more might be faid concerning thefe 

improving Liquids as well as Solids, but that 

| Mr. Evelia. the moft learned and experienc’d of Rural or 

-  _Hortulane Authors, hath lately been cal CO 
pious ‘on the fame fubje. 

Only I may here advife the iesepeeiie 
mot to water his Plants in either Garden, with 
a cold Spring or Well-water, if he can obtain 
any othér, whichif he cannot, then to expofe 
this to the Sun or Air, fome time before he 
wfeth it, or enrich it by fome pinguid mixtures, 
as Lime, Afhes, Dung, or fuch like,. will 
"quickly. qualifie it for his purpofe, by abating 
the fudden coldnefs of it to the Plant. For it 
isa very great injury to moft tender Plants, to 
be‘diluted:- with cold Water from the Well or 
Spring, and check their growth exceedingly, 
as may be obferved in.a bleeding. Vine, to the 
faked Roots of which: if ve Pout {tore cold 


acca pring, 
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afcenfion of the Sap, by means whereof the 
bleeding ceafeth, and the Wound confolidates 
again, beforethe more liberal afcent of theSap, 


much more then will it check the growth of a_ 


weak Herb or Flower.” 3 


Alfo as it ‘is obferved to fow in the duff, ° 
whereby the. Seeds gradually {well from the» 
cold Dews of the Nightand Air, and are made 


ready to {prout with the next Rains, fo it is 
not good to water new fown Seeds, until che 


long defe& of fhowersinvite you to it, left you 
waih off.the Earth from them before they have. 


{fprouted, whereby they faften chemfelves the 
better to endure a watring: {ome Seeds, as 


Radifh, Lettuce, Gilliflower-feed, &c. remain not— 


long in the Earth, and therefore may in two 
or three days for want of Rain, be watred by 
hand ; but Tulip, Auricula, Parfley, Carrot-(eed, 
@c. lye longer in the ground, and require 
not fo {peedy an irrigation. 


_ All Seed ought to be watred by the fnalleft: 
or rain-like drops as you can, and hot. too: 


much ; for hafty watring, and hafty fhowers, 
difcover them, gow, a4 


6 


_ For moft Flowers and Plants whofe Leaves 
lic near the ground, it is beft to water them: 
at fome diftance, by making a Ring round the 


Plant a little hollow, and pouring-the Water 


into it, whereby you annoy not the Leaves 


Pe 
Spring or Well-water, ic fuddenly checks the — 


with your difcolouring Water, or chill chem. - 


with the coldnefs of it. - 


; oh Book Ti... 
In all warm Weather the Evening is thé beft - 
feafon to water in, becaufe the Water will 
have time to fink into the Earth, andthe Plant 
to attract ic before the heat of the San exhales — 
it; butin cold Weather, and whea the Nights 
are cold, the Morning is the moft proper time, 
that the fuperfiuous moifture may be évapora- 
ted before the cold Night overtake you, and 
chill your Plant. | ee 
By no means ufe Liquors, either naturally 
hot as Spirits, or artificially made fo by Heat-— 
ing it overthe Fire): oe 
- APlantthat delightsin moifture, or a dtoop- 
ing Plant, that you may fuppofe Water will 
preferve, may be watred by filtration. Which 
is by placing an earthen Pot full of Water near _ 
the Plant, and putting therein the end of a Lift 
of Woollen-cloth, the other end thereof to hang 
down on the outfide of the Pot to the ground, © 
near the root of the Plant ; by means of which 
Lilt, if ic be thick enough, the Water will fil- 
trate or diftil over the brimof the Pot, through 
the Lift of Woollen, fo long as any Water is im 
reach of the Lift in the Pot, always obferving 
that the end of the Lift in the outfide of the 
Pot, be longer than that in the infide, and that 
the Lift be thoroughly wet before you add it. 
The Reafons of this operation, which many 


Country Colona’s daily experiment, we will 
not here difcourfé of. = 
Watring of - Lo water your Plower-pot, that the Water 
Flower- may the eafier defcend to the bottom, and 
BME throughout the whole Pot, you may before 


you 
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you ffil it with Earth,place in ita PipeofLead, 
Latton, or fiich like, clofe at the bottom, with 
divers holes at the fides of it, let the Pipe ex- 
tend in height to the top of the Pot, and when 
the Pot isfull of Earth, and planted with Flo- — 
wers, and that you cannot conveniently other- 
wife water it, then with a Funnel fill the Pipe 
with Water, and reiterate your filling of it, 
until you think there is enough, and by the 
holes on the fides of the Pipe, the Water will 
niviften the whole Pot of Earth. The Water 
you ufe here ought to be meliorated by fome 
of the former ways: For Earth thus feparated 
from the Ground, is more apt to decay thant 
that which is remaining on its natural F ounda- 
tion, which continually receives an improve- 
ment, by perfpiration of the vegetating f{pi- 
rit. | 
_ There are feveral forts of Watring-pots in Watring. 
ufé for Gardens, the moft ufeful is the common ?**s 
Watring-pot made of tinn’d Plate or Latton ; 
the nofe or end of the Spout, whereof, is co- 
vered with a Cover, wherein are many {mall 
perforations, that the Water may force through 
iffmall ftreams, and befprinkle your Plants or 
Seeds like unto Raif. ‘This Cover is made to 
take off and on, to cleanfe, at pleafure. 

There is another fort of Watring-pot that 
hath a {mall hole at the bottom, and another 
at the top, fo that when you fink it into a 
Veflel of Water, ic will fill by the lower Pipe 
or hole, the Air paffing ont at the hole at 
. the top where the handle'is alfo: when it is 


, che. 
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full take ic by the handle, and ftop the hole 


with your thumb, and when youcome to the 


Plant you intend to water, you may eafe the - 
hole whereon. your thumb lies, and as you 
pleafe let the Water out at the Pipein the bot-. 


tom; for as the Air comes in at the top, the 


Water will iffue out at the bottom, and fo may 
you {top ic, and open it with your thumb at 
your pleafure-; with this Pot you may eafily — 
let che Water down on your Plants that can 
bear with a wafhing fhower. Ha 

You may water any ground by the ficft fore _ 
of Watring-pot, with any enriched or thick 
Water, if you take off the Cover of the Pipe, 


and convey the fame Water about the roots of. 


any Plants without fouling the Leaves or Flo- 
WETS. | pA abies hc aan 
Alfo you may have a {mall Engine made 


~ like one of the Engines for the raifing of Wa- 


ter to extinguifh Fire withal, and place it ina: 
Frame to drive to and fro about your Garden 3 
you may fill ic with Water, and the Spout or- 


Pipe with.a perforated-Cover, like unto the. 


common Watring-pots. (but not fo broad as to 
fpread the Water fo much) with this Engine 
may you imitate Rain over any of your Beds. 


‘at a diftance, and wash your Wall-trees from » 


Zo preferve 
your Wa- 
tring-pots. 


Vermine, and refrefh them at your pleafure. 
Any of thefé Watring-pots may be prefer-’ 
ved for many years from Ruft, (to which they . 
are very apt) by painting them over with Lin- 
feed Oyl and Red Lead, sigeyeton. 


SECT, 
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“SECT. IV. 
ef Of making, Flot Beds. 


¥ T is evident to all, that moft Plants do na-. 

@ turally.obferve the feafon of the year in. 

their germination, growth, and maturation 5, 
and alchough they are removed into another 
Climate, yet do they incline to the obfervati-. 

on of the fame time as they did in their own 
former natural place of their growth, as the. 
Perfian Iris, American Strawberry, and feveral. 
others, which make them the more acceptable. 
.as they comeearlier or later than others of the. 

fame kind. So is ic: with many other Flo- 
wers, Fruits, or Herbs: for we annually ob- 
ferve how acceptable a Dith of early Peale is 

over what they are when later and common 5 
and fo are Afparagus, Cucumbers, Melons, 8£c.. 

Thegrowth of moft, Plants is quickned by a 
warm pofition, asunder 2 warm Fence or Wall, 
and by an artificial heat, aS by being planted 
_againit a place where Fire is ufually kept, or 
by watring them with Waters impregnated by 
hot Dungs, which will very much accelerate 
germination, Ce | coe ec 
If you would have Herbs to {prout imme: 7, ya @ 

diately, then lay a Bed of unflak’d Lime pow- sallad in 
dered, with a mixture of Afhes, if you pleafe, few hours: 
_ ef without 5 on chat a Lay of hot Dung, and 

iicioack sia 
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on that another Lay of Lime, and then on 
that a Lay of fine rich Mould, wherein fow 
your Seeds, as Lettuce, Purflain, Corn Sallad, 


—Parfley, &c. firft. fteep'd in White-wine, or 
fome of the former prepared Waters, and wa- 


ter them, when fown, with fome of the fame 
richeft Waters, and they will fuddenly appear 
above ground, and as you water them fo will _ 
they profper. ‘This fhoald be done within 
doors, left the coldnefs of the Air fhould im-' 
pede their growth, the often watring them fa-. 
cilitates their nourifhment. © : | 
But the hot Beds that are moft ufeful, and 
whereon you ate to raife your tender Exoticks, 
and your early Flowers ; and alfo to raife and 
bring forward your Melons, Cucumbers, Cauly- 
flowers, &c. is ufually made in February or 
March, and after feveral manners. — ! 
Sotne prefcribe the making of it, by laying 
of hot Stable-dung that hath lain ina heap, 
mixing the neweft with the old, and laying ict 
about four foot broad, the better to preferve its 
warmth, three, four, or five foot high, and 
as long as you have occafion or materials. This 
Bed well trod (to excite the heat) is to be co- 
vered about four inches thick with very fine 
rich Mould, the top and fides of the Bed be- 


_ ing firft edged round with Board or Bands of 


twilied Hay or Straw, to keep upthe Mould, 
and keep in the heat: thus muft it lie until ic — 
hath paff¢d its greateft heat, which you may 
ptove by your finger, for it ought to be but 
warm, not hot, In cafe its heat leffeneth at 

mes oe any 


} 
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any time, you may encreafe it by applying 
mew Dung to the fides of your Bed, on this 
‘may youfow your Seeds. | 

There mutt be fome Frame arch-wife, or 
flat, over this hot Bed, that a covering of Mats 


or Straw Hurdles may be {pread over ic every 


Night and in cold days: make your covering 
fo that it may as well keep out the Rain and 
Snow as the Wind. Wie ro oe 

But the beft def{cription of a hot Bed, is that 
of Mr, Evelin in his late Philofophical Diicourfe 
of Earth, to this effect ; Dig a Pit about four 


foot deep, of breadth and length as your oc- 


ecafions require ; wall this Pit on every fide 
ewith Brick, or ere& your Wall above the 
ground, or part above, and part under ; then 
fill ic with hot Dung from the Stable, and 
tread it well. In this place wooden Gafés of 
about a foot in depth bored full of awger-holes 
at the bottom ; fill them with Earth richand 
light, and add hot Dung between them; in 
which Cafes fow your Seeds, and thefe Cafes 
and the Earth in them will be kept warm by 
this means during the whole Seafon wherein a 
hot Bedisneceflary. You may provide a thel- 


22r 


ter againft Rain and Cold over the whole, if 


you pleafe, arid you may have Framesof Glafs 
over fome of your infide Gafes where there is 
moft need, others you may leave open as your 
Seeds require, By this means have you your 


Pit and Cafes every year ready to your hand, — 


Tequiring only a fupply of frelh Dung. 
| SECT. 
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SECT. V. 
BOE Mifcellaneous Experiments. 


HE often removing of Flowers in their 


lag tac a. proper Seafon preferves their Colours, e- 
- Plants. {pecially their variegations ; for long ftanding 


in one Soyl caufes any Plant to degenerate's 
partly , becaufe the Plant hath exhaufted 
-the proper nourifhment for it, out of that place 


_ where it hath ftood fo long, and partly becaufe 


the Soy! is apt to change the nature of the 
Plant; being exotick to it, as is ufually obfer- 
ved in Beans, Wheat, &c. fown on the fame 


“fort. of Land, although not on the fame parcel, 


is apt to degenerate. Therefore removing 
of Plants, and alteration of the Soil is a good 
way to improve them, feveral Efculents grow 
the fairer, as Cabhages will not loave well in 


~eafe the young Plants be not three or four 


times removed before the Spring. The fame 
is obferved in Lettuce, and feveral others. If 
‘they are removed into improved Earth every 
time, they will eat more tender and better. 

- Flowers are morein eiteem when they come. 


To make early, than when they come late: to make 


Plants 


‘them early the means are generally known, 


come late. but the retarding of their flowring, often re- 


moving. and preventing the ufual excitements. 
of the Sun and Air, will effed; for e di-. 
ehat: turbe- 
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fturbing the Roots in the removal is a great | 
hindrance to their attraction of nourishment, 

and it will be feveral-days after the* removal 

before new Fibres will fhoot forth to gather 

new nourifhment: and the ftanding of a Plant 
prevents the digeftion of the Sap by the heat 

of the Sun and Air. © This is of great ule in re- 

tarding the flowring of ‘feveral Flowers,’ and 

alfo the growth of feveral Efculents, asCauly- | 
flowers, &C.: Ug Seek 8 Pot | “ 

~ It is uftial to defend feveral tender Plants pants tp 
from the Cold in the Winter to preferve them, defend from 
and to expofe them to the Sun in fach Win. ©o/4 and 
ter days that prove clear, which expofiire in: °"" 
jureth the Plant more than the Cold. For the 
Sun-beams in- frofty. Weather, efpecially if 
there be Snow on the ground, makes a Plant , 
faine and fick. As is obferved in the Laurel , 

which if it grow againft a North Wall, or in 

the Shade, although open to the fevereft Winds, 

yet. retains its green Colour all the Winter ; 

but if it ftand in the Sun, it changeth yellow, - 

only from that caufe. ~The fame is obferved 

of feveral tender Plants that are uftally fhel- 

tred from the Winds, and expofed to the Sun, 

yet it is not improper ‘to give Plants Air, and 

alfo Sun, in mild Weather, at any time of 

the Winter, which cannot hurt them. 

_ The cutting off of the Buds and Branches often cut- 
of Flowers, leaving only one, or two, or more, ting of 

- asthe ftrength of the root will bear, caufeth ic P44 
to yield the fairer Flowers than otherwife it 

would do: after the fame manner if Jape be 

3 : oifen 
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| - oftén-cut, they gather the more ftrength, yield 
the fairer Leaf, and take better root, and en- 

dure the Winter the better. The caufe is, 

-ghae the Sap hath lefs to nourifh, and that 
which is nourifhed muft therefore be the ftron- 

ger; and the lefs the Sap is expended above, 

the more ftrengthens the root in the ground, 

as may be obferved in moft Trees that are lop- 

ped. And then do they afterwardsiflue forth 
the faireft Branches; fome Plants ufually pe- 

rifh in the Winter for want of being cutin the 
Summer precedent, and from the fame caufe, 
as Wall-flowers, Thyme, Marjoram, Sic. 

Plants t) . Some Plants are too apt to watlte their Sap 
continue in Flowers, and thereby fhorten theirlives, as 
lange Gilly-flowers , Stock-Gilly-flowers , and fome o- 
thers, which if their blowing fhoots were nipt 
off, they would gather {trength and continue 
longer, for the wafte of the Sap, overmuch, 

makes the Plant feeble, and uncapable of en- 

during any feverity of Winter or Sammer, as 

is fometimes obferved in young Fruit-trees , 

that they bloflom themlelves to death 3 and 

fome I have known to grow themfelves to 

death ; for the freer the Sap is in expending it 

felf in Branch and Bloflom, the more tender 

is the Reot, which becomes a prey to the 

Worm and Canker, as doth the Branch to the 

fevere Air. The way to prevent which, is 
pre{cribed in the laft mentioned Experiment. _ 

Toiielioe ‘It is obferved that all Herbs wax {weeter, 
rate Plants both in {mell and tafte, if after often cutting 
you take the latter Sprouts, becaufe the Sap * 

the 
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the longer digefted, and the root the ftronger: 
‘The fame is obferved of Efculents, the young - 

Buds or Sprouts of old Roots eat more tender 

than the firft Cuttings. ye | “ae 
My Lord Bacon {eem'd to approve of the o- ogions 
pinion that Onions wax greater, if they be ta- large. - 
ken out of the Earth, and laid a drying twen- 

ty days, and then fet agains And the more; — 

if the outmoft Pill be taken off all over, but 
mentions not at what time of its growth this is 

beftto be done; however it is a fufficient en- 
couragement for Gardeners to take up the Oni- 
‘ons , where they cafually come up too thick, 

and plant them in thinner places. Several 

Plants are fo removed, as Turuips, Lettuce, tc. 

and are the fairer; therefore this Obfervation 

peait DROS. 2 ok 4 eee | 

Sift Athes, or Quick-lime beaten fimall; a-¥, prepree. 
beut any Plant, and it will preferve it from Plantsfron 
Snails or Worms; by reafon their naked Bo- Sails and 
dies cannot endure the fharpnefs of the Salt of "””"** 
the Afhes or Lime. So if you water the ground 

with the Water wherein Lime or Afhes have 

been fteéped, the Worms will foon leave the 

ground; where the Water gets into their holes, 

from the fame caufe. You may alfo in a 
‘Summer Evening (after Rain) with a Candle. 

draw the Worms as they lie on the ground, 

and put them in a Pail; and difpofe of them - 

as you think fic; buc you mutt tread foft; for — 

the leait motion of the ground maketh them 
retireinto the ground; ‘Thus intwo or three 
-moilt Evenings may you clear a whole anes | 
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af the greater Worms which are moft hurt- 
ecco Hol to Dove Nia epee ee 
| Snails and Wornis are all of them of an Her- 
- maphroditical nature, and are all Breeders, 
and when they couple are eafily deftroyed, e- 
_ {pecially the Snails who couple from the Spring 
until Midfummer and after. And lay their 
Eggs in the ground, you will find them with 
their Bodies buried in the warm duft, and 
only their Shells above the'ground ; when you 
take them out, you muft rake out their Eggs 
and deftroy them, for otherwile they will lye 
there until they: have ftrength to travel, and 
then, fome in the fame year, others in the 
Spring following, you will have them difper-' 
fed amongft your-tender Plants, and your 
Wall-trees, where after a fhower you may pick 
| | themofe ee Oe 
7» know If you doubt of the goodnefs of your Seeds, - 
good Seeds. take fome of them and put them in fair Wa- 
ter, and fet them ina gentle heat twenty four 
hours, and if they are good they. will {prout, 
—elfe not. Alfo you may wath your Seeds in 
Water, and the dead and light will {wim, and 
the good and heavy willfink ; bue they muft 
be all throughly immerged, elfe you may be 
deceived. TU e | | 
To defend _. Secure the Root as well'as you can from the © 
Plants Froft; for if youdefend'that, the Branch fel-. 
from Frof. dom fuffers, but if the Reot be not fecured, - 
although the Branch be never fo well defend-- 
ed, it. will perifh. Therefore earth up the 
Roots as-well as you can, and place any or- 
ae ae : dinary 
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dinary defence about the fides of the Plant, | 
and no Froft will hurt it, (unlefs ic be your 

tender Plants that are for the Confervatory.) — 
Thus imay Gilly-flowers, Wall-flowers, Stock-Gil- 
ly-flowers, Artichoaks, &c. be preferved. | 

Some Plants, if the Roots ftand dry, the see tender 

Frofts rarely’hart them ; which if moift, they Plants 277. 
are ufually deftroyed, as Rofemary, Sage, Wall- , 
flowers, &c.; Either of thefe will grow on a 

Wall, and endure the fevereft Colds, but if 

they ftand in a moift ground, although the 
Branches be never fo well defended, they are 

apt to be deftroyed with great Frofts. ‘The 
eaule is, that:Water or moifture ftagnating a- 

bout any Plant, and a Froft following, is apt 

to mortifie it, when a Froft fhall {carce injure 

adry Plant. It is the fame with young and 
tender Fruits, ‘a frofty night after a wet day 

deftroys more Fruits, than ten dry Frofts can 


Wd. 000 | 
__ If youlay Saw-duft about any Plant, it will 7 defend 
defend it‘from the bufie Ants, who cannot ea- your Plants 
fily pafs over the Saw-duft, becaufe it is fimall 0 41*+ 
and loofe under them, that they cannot have 
any fure footing , and fo by that means are 
forced to fteermtheir courfe another way. ‘Thus 
may you defend your Wall-trees from Ants, by 
laying Saw-duft about the Rootsof them. 
- Some’ anoint the ftems of their Trees with 
Tar, to prevent the Antsfrom afcending them, 
bug then it is beft to bind Paper about the ftems, 
and anoint the Paper, for Tar is apt to injure 
the Bark of your Tree. - | 


annoyance 
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_ Alfo you may bind about the ftem of the 
Tree, Wool about four fingers breadth, which 
~ will puzzle the Ants to find a way over, or 

_ through it: be fure to leave the Wool.rough, 

_ that they may not find a way over the threds 

- you bind it withal. Ab anes 4 

_ Mofstodt- Many of your Flower-trees: will in fome 
(rey. forts of Land, by long ftanding, become mofly, 

| which not only defaceth but very: much in- 
~jureth the Tree, and it is a fign the Tree di- 
flikes the ground it ftands in. “To prevent the 
growing of it, and the encreafing of it whilft 
it is yet but newly infected, you mult remove 
your Tree into better ground more natural to 
it, or in cafe you are willing to have it ftand 
in. the fame place where now it is, then you 
mutt take it up, and alter the ground, and en- 
‘rich it as it ought to be, and-then you may | 
replant the Tree in the fame place. And as 
the Tree thrives and encreafeth in fhoots, fo 
the Mofs will. decline, the Sap being waited 
and expended. more liberally another way. _ 

_ But if the Mofs hath long continued on the 
Tree, your beft way is after Rain that the Mofs 
be wet and will eafily come off, to {crape it 

_ off with a Knife of Bone or Wood, for in dry 

3 Weather it will not come off fo well. | 

— Mofagreat — Mofs is a very great annoyance to Trees, 

noTyers ang aoe to the ground ic felf, and is a manifeft 

 Grennd. fignof a defect of the more nourifhing Juyce’ 
| that is in fruitful Plants or Soy]; it isa fpon- 

taneous excrefcence, as many--other Vege- 

tables are, which made the learned — 

: pher 
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pher Van Helmont fay, that its Seed diftilled — 
from the Heavens, which is no more than if 
he fhould.-have faid, that it proceeded from 
the natural-inclination of the matter on which 
it grew, animated by the Ceeleftial Influences, 
which gave it Life, but the matter on which 
it grew gave it form, it varying according to 
the diverfiry of the matter, from whence it 
receives its nourifhment ; fome Mofs being | 
hard , fome foft , fome white, others green. 
There is alfo {weet Mofs that grows on Apple 
Trees, and Poplar-Trees, and the Mofs of the 
Larix-Tree is {weet in the burning. And al- 
though all thefe Moffes are mere excrefcenfes, 
yet do they bear Seed and encreafe, as hath 
lately been difcovered by a learned Vertuofi, Hooks 
who by the help of a ao sill obfer- 44mpas. 
ved the Seed Cods or Seed Veffels of Mofs to 
cantain Seeds in them no lefs wonderful for 
the greatnefs of number than the {malnefs of 
bulk, which Seed Veffels when ripe, he pref- _ 
fing them pretty hard, found that there was a 
{mall duft went out of them, which feemed to 
vanifh into the Air: prefling and {queezing o- | 
thers of them upon a black plate, and exami- - 
ning the powder with a Microfcope, he found 
it to be a great heap of exceeding {mall Seeds, 
eae and pretty tranfparent, ninety thou- . 

and whereof extended, in length take up no 
‘more room than the length of one fingle Bar- 
ley-corn, or a quarter of an Inch: and twelve 
millions of the fame Seeds laid quadrangularly, 
cover no more of a farperficies than one {quare 

ae 7308 "neh. 
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Inch. And 1382400000 weighing only one 


grain. Eighty of theleftiperficiesof Seeds make | 


bat the thicknefs of a piece of fine Paper, fo that 


they be laid in a trigonal order, as: moftround _ 
bodies ufually place themfelves, that isjthe 


round part of the Seed bearing on the concave: 
diftance, between the Seeds'in the neather lay-’ — 
ing. For the truth of which Obfervations 
and Narration, the fame Author appeals to 
your own fenfe and reafon, in cafe you make 
ufe of thofé Artificial Helps he hath for thac 
purpofe. But his Gonclufion is fomewhatc 
doubtful, that thefe Seeds being thus {mall, 
may be carried in the Air from place to place, 
even to the tops of the higheft Towers, or 
places remote, and be there fown, from whence 
he fuppofeth proceeds the growth of Mofs, 


- and doth not confider that thefe Seeds being 


nti and tranfparent, (an Argument of © 
their folidity and weightinefs) are as unca-. 

pable of being drawn up into the Air, and — 
carried far, asthe Seeds of Peale, Radifh, Pur- 
flain, Thyme, Marjoram, &c. For their {mal- 
mnefs is rather an impediment to their Tran- 


_ fportation than a help, and we find that fuch 


Seeds that have 2 Down or Hair with them, 
are more ufually carried away with the mo- 
ving Air, as thofe of Thifles, Lettuce, Carrots, 


8c. than thofe that are more folid and naked. 


Nor needeth there any fuch help as that of — 
Seed, to beget Mofs, for it may as well natu- 


rally proceed from any place prone for it, as | 


Plants of greater bulk, it being not unufual or | 
OR RO Toa 
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Oak, Beech, Holly, Birch, and fuch dike; to 
grow plentifully out of the ground, whereo- © 
ther Trees of another kind have been lately 
felled from a natural inclination of the Earth, 
and not from Seeds brought thither by the» 
Air; the Seeds of Ozk, Beech, and Holly, be- 

ing too big for that purpofe. Thefamemay 

be obferved in ground inclinable to Broom, 
which being throughly eradicated ‘and taken 
away, and the ground plowed, fown and 
cleanfed for {everal Years, yet laid up for 

fome time will naturally yield Broom: yet thole 

Seeds uncapable of being’carried in the Air. 

Alfo if. that be true, that all Plants are procu- Evelins 
red of Seed, it may be queftion’d how fo great Philo. Dif- 
a quantity of the Eryfimum or Irio fhould be pee 
fowh in the Ruines, after the late great Con. 
flagration in London, where it was obferved, 

that more of it grew there, than was known 

to bein all Ewrope befides. This plentiful en- 
creafe of this Plant, which is not a denizen in 
England, and obferved notto grow plentifally — 

any where but at Naples, and that in the time 

of Fabins Colonna, could not well be produced 

of Seed; unlefs you will imagine that the Seeds 

of moft Plants pafs with the Air over Sea and 
Land: But the great variety of {pontaneous 
productions of the Earth in different years, 
different feafons, and different ways of tilling 

the Earth, and its various Generations alfo of 
Infeéts and {mall Animals, ( although thefe al- 

fo may be raifed of Seed and by propagation ) 

is enough to convince the Intelligent,that Mofs 

: Q4 may 


an 
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* may be a natural {pontaneous produaion or 


eh 


Moles to 


apy. 


excrefcence out of Trees, Plants, Soyl, or 


cany thing elfe capable to bear it, and that it 


may be occafioned by the defeé of a liberal 
expence of the Sap or Juyces another way. — 
 Befides the ordinary ways of killing Ales 


with Traps, you may in the Spring of the year, 


when they are moft bufie and in their Work, 
caft them alive out with a Paddle-ftatf made 


for that purpofe, by ftanding very ftill whilft 


they work, forthe leaft motion of the ground 


- qdifturbs them, they having the want of their 


Caterpil- 
days te dt= 
" e oad A , 
“adhere to the Twigs of Trees, in which they 


- Brey the 


fight fupplied in their hearing and feeling. 
They do much mifchief in a Gardew, and the 
fetting of Traps or digging them out doth al- 


‘fo prejudice your Garden; therefore the: beft 


way is, as {oon as you perceive that they have 
made way into your Garden, and that they 


are retired (as in the latter part of the day 


they ufually do) into the adjacent grounds 


where they lye more quiet and ont of fear, 
open their common paflages, and {moak them 
well with Brimftone, Rofin, Pitch, or fuch like 
combuftible matter, with Ovions, Garlick, or 
{uch like mixed with it, and clofe up the holes 
or paflages. This will deter them from your 


| Garden, as I have tryed, and make them take 


to fome other place, or you may take a dead 
Mole and Jay it in the haunt, and thar will 
operatethe fame effect. Oe 
'- To prevent the encreafes of Caterpillars , 
where you find any of their Packets which 


lay 
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lay their Eggs all the Winter, (asSilk Worms) 
do in their Bags ) take them offand burn them, 
for the approaching Sun in the Spring gives 
life to thofé pernicious Animals who multiply 
exceedingly... | gene iqoat ook 
But if the Year be dry and prone to the ges 
‘neration of Infects, thefeé Vermine are apt ta 
be bred in abundance on Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
&c. which to prevent, there is nothing {fo 
effectual as watring, for in dripping Years . 
they are not foaptto breed-asin dry. | 
To deftroy Caterpillars on Trees, it is faid, Ae ingeni- 
that if you make a Ring of ‘Var towards the #¢ way te 
bottom of your Tree, then hang a bag full of 
Pifmirés on the ‘Tree, that they may eafily get 
out, and when they cannot get down by rea- 
fon of the Tar, rather than they willftarve for 
hunger, they will eat up all the Caterpillars: 
which if true, it is like the falling upon Seyla 
to avoid Charybdis. : | 
Several forts of Flowers are apt to turn Ruming of 
white by long ftanding, or removing into bad Coleus. 
ground, as red and purple Primrofes, Blew Vio- 
lets, Soveet Williams, Gilliiflowers, &c. which 
proceedeth from {carcity of nourishment, there 
requiring good nourifhment to maintain the 
dark Colours’; asin Tulips, the beft and light- 
eft Colours are preferved by the more barren 
Earth, when a rich Soil turneth them to a 
plain dark Colour. But always obferve, that 
change of Soyl preferves variety of Colours, 
fo that it be tq the degrees of fatter or leaner, 
as you would have your Flowers incline to 
‘darker or lighter Colours. eo cae 


\ Flowers. 
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Of the va- Te is obferved that there is more of whice 
| nuts of Co- chan of any other Colour in Flowers, and 
mrs teaft of green, that being the general Colour, 
although in different fhades, of all’ leaves of 
Plants, except {ome few Rarities that are red 
or whiteleaved, asred Sage, white Marjoram, — 
Amaranthus, and {ome variegated Plants. In - 
Flowers from white there are all forts of fhades, 
to the yellow, °fcarlet, and deepeft red, and > 
to the sky-colour ‘and deepeft blew, with va- 
riety of mixtures: It is very rare to fee a 
Plant green, yet there are fuch, as the Ro/e 
Plantain, being only a Tuft of green Leaves, 
and the green Primrofe hath perfe&ly green 
Leaves in form of: a' Flower, but mix’d with 
purple or white Leaves. The common Parrot 
Tulip hath a mixture of green it: the Flower, 
but it feems to be an imperfection in it, yet ic. 
conitantly bloffoms alike, Black is not unufual-- 
ly found in the bottoms of Tulips and Ane- 
monés, but no Flower isknown to have a black — 
‘Leaf, fave only the Bull Ira. I 
of Sympa-  “Thereisafympathy and antipathy in Plants. 
thy and And many fabulous traditions theré are con- 
io inlaid cerning them : but this is certainly obferved, 
af dei that fome Trees will not thrive under the 
: fhade or drip of another, asthe drip of a Wal- 
nut-Tree, and of a Cherry-Tree, are injurious to 
other Trees, Becaufethe Leaf is bitter, andthe | 
drip deftroyeth fuch Trees or Plants that areun- — 
der it. The like doth the drip ofthe Leaves of the 
Artichoak, and of Hemp, which deftroyeth all 
ether Vegetables near-it, thofe groutids ¥: 
7 Tree 
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free from Weeds where they grow, trom that 
caufe. Some Plants will not thrive near o- 
thers, becaufe they draw alike nourifhment, 
and fo rob or deprive one another, as Straw- 
berries and Flowers with Fibrous Roots, ‘will 
not thrive together ; ‘bat Plants that draw.con- 
trary nourifhment, will profper very well near 
together, as Rue and Lettuce together, Onions 
and Savory, or Lettuce, or Purflain, will grow 
very near and kindly together. MS SEs 

There are very {trange Natures in feveral — 
Plants, that are not by every one obferved, Perception 
which és a kind of preception in them, tend: ®/4##s- 
ing themfelves to that which nourifhethand = 
prefervesthem,and efchewing and avoidingthat 
which injureththem: (Asa Cucumber is oblerved 
to grow towards Water, more thanotherwife ic — 
would do.in‘cafe no Water were placed near 
it: We may igh gag the natural in- 
Clination of the Hop, the French Bean Or Kid- 
ney Bean, and the Periploea, to a Pole or Stick, 
and how they twift about them, and how ill 
they thrive without fach Helps. It is certain — 
that they have fome perception of {uch Pole, 
for you fhall eafily preceive their tender Buds 
to bend towards it, and at the leaft touch of 
it to twift about it. After the fame manner 
doth the Indian Faffemine or Mexican Creeper, and 
the Ivy, tend towards a Wall or Tree, and ad- 
here to it, with love and delight. Several 
Fruit-Trees alfo will flourifh better againft 
a Wall than fingle , mot becanfe of the 
warmth or {upport only, but their affection 

. | to 
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toa Wall; as the Carrax-Treewill grow much 
fairer and bear. better Fruit againft 2 Wall 
than any other way fupported, although 
on the North-fide of a Wall ; the like is ob- 
ferved of fome other Fruits, as Pliambs, Fil- 
berds, &e. ‘The Reots of fame Trees will 
run far towards any rich, fat, or moift place, 
it exciting {uch Roots which have a natural 
perception, which way the beft nourifhment is 
to be obtained. Several Plants willalfo avoid 
that which they delight natin, as moft Trees 


- yield or recede from others that fhade them, 


and many Plants planted near a Wall or ether 
Fence, decline it, and lean towards the more 
open Air, be it towards what Coaft it will. 
The turning of a Flower towards the Sun, or 
epening when the Sun appears, may be caufed: 
from the warmth it receives from it, and the 
blofioming of the greater Convelvalas in the 
Evening, may be caufed from cool moift Air 


at that time, the Flower being fo tender, thar 


it withereth at the next approach ef the Sun. 
Bot the inclination of a Plant to, and averfion 


. from amy thing, muft be caufed from a per 


2ption in that Plant, of that in which it de 
lights, or which ic abbers. | 
+. Sree ) 


Sea 
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— Seasons of Sowing. | 


HOHE Seeds of fome Plants profper beft 

jt when fown as foon as they areripe, as of 
Auriculae’s, Tulips, Anemones, &c. Others if 
fown before the Winter, as Kernels of Fruits. 
But moft of the tender Seeds muft be kept till 
the Spring, asthe Seeds of Adelons, Cucumbers, 
Radifhes, Gilliflowers, 8c. It is obferved that 
the Seeds of Angelica falling of it felf, or care- 
lefly fown, when it is firft ripe thrives well, 
which if kept and fown in the Spring, with 
care as other Seeds ufually are, never grows; 
the reafon may be,that it being a hot Seed, its 
vegetative Vertue may be expended by lying 
in dry or warm places, when otherways being 
in the Earth it may be preferved till ic {prouts, 
which is ufually the next Rain ; Walsuts, Fi- 
berds, &c. if planted before Winter, make fome 
progre(s in their timely fhoots, but-are fubjeé 
to receive injury from fharp Frofts, and Ver- 
min, which to prevent, they may be kept ia 
Sand in fome cold or damp place, till the fe- 
verity of the Cold be over: The fame me- 
thod may be ufed in the preferving feveral o- _ 
ther Seeds that are either apt to decay before 
the Spring, or {ubject to be devoured by Ver- 
min. | 

. Some: plants thrive beft, being removed 
from the places where firft fown, a3 Colewortss 

Poe | : Cabbages, — 
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Cabbages, Lettuce, Shirrets, and fo of Flowers, 


as the Gilliflower, Stock-Gilliflower, Auricula, 


Anemone, &c. Otherslike not to be removed, 
as Carrots, Onions, Radifh, and of Flowers, 
Poppyes, Larkes Heads, Lupines, and {everal o- 


' ther Annual Flowers which mult (if at all) 


Caterpil- 
lars to 
prevent. 


in what 
Weather to 
Sow. 


beremoved withcare; | 


The Seeds of Cabbages, or Cauliflowers fown 
in August, or fo early, that they may be 


_tranfplanted and. well rooted before Winter ; 


fuch Cabbuges or Cauliflowers are not fo fubjeét 
to Caterpillars, as thofé that are fown late be- 
fore Winter or in thé Spring; the reafon may 
be, that thofe fown later being more young 
and tender, are more apt to breed »thofe Ver- 
min; or at leaft, are more eafily devoured by 


As it is faid by Husbandmen, fow Wheat 
mthe Dirt, and Barley. im the Duft, fo may 
we fay of Garden-feeds; fuch that are fown in 
Autumn, as Wheat ofaallyis, may befown in 
moift Earth, aday ortwo or three aiter Rain, 
the Seeds will {prout the fooner, and be the 
better confirmed before Winter, but if fowm 
in the Spring, it is certainly the beft way to 
fow molt forts of Garden-feeds as well as Barley 


in the dryeft feafons, as Onions, Carrots, Peale, 


Parfley; Thyme; 8c. and: mioft Flower-leeds, 
which being well covered, will by the coldnefs 
and /moifture of the Earth, {well andbe ready 


to come up the next fhower; but if they. are 


fown in moift Weather, or foon after a Rain 
in moift Ground, they are apt fpeedily to 
’ ingot, 
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fhoot. Andin cafe dry Weather either from : 
the Wind or Sun, which is not unufual in the 
Spring, happen whilft the Seeds are in ‘their 
Milk or beginning to afpires it certainly kills 
{uch of them that are not very well covered 
or defended, and then is the Seed blamed; as. 
though the fame were naught, which if fown — 
in the Duft, and a fhower happen in three or _ 
four days. atter, thofe Seeds though never fo 
meanly covered, rarely fail::Only here you 
may take notice, that fuch Seeds that are ape 
to be devoured by Birds, as thofe of Cabbages, 
Turnips, Radifhes, &c. if they lielong before a 
fhower come, or be watred by hand, have 
need of fome defence.from their devourers, 
_ Many forts of Trees and Flowers naturally Of aking 
afford Off-fets:or Suckers from their Roots, by aor 
which their kinds are propagated ; fome'there jit. or 
are that afford them very plentifully, even to Suckers. 
excefs, as the Dwarf’ Almond, Hypericum. Fru- 
tex, and feveral others; and fome there are 
that rarely yield any, as the Adzerion, Althea, 
Fruticofa, 8cc. Ivistherefore worthy of know- 
ledgeto underftand,how to caufe ‘Trees‘that will 
not: naturally afford fuch‘OfFfets, to emit them 
from their Roots, the way prefcribed is thus: 
Make bare the Roots of the plant of woody 
fubftance, and then make an incifion on the 
upper fide of the naked Root, as you doon the 
under fide of a Branch which you intend to. 
lay, make the incifion from the Tree down- 
wards, and put a {mall ftone or ftick under 
the Lip, to keep the Cleft open, then age 

the 


| 
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the Root over about three Inches with good 


_- Mould, and asthe Lip in a Branch thatis laid, 


will fend forth Fibrous Roots, fo will this (as 
ingenious Planters affirm ) fend forth Branches, 
which with the Root out of which ic {prings; 
may be tranfplanted fecurely. : 4 
some Plarits there are; which are propaga- 
ted or encreafed by Cuttings, as moft forts of 
Garden-Herbs, and fome ‘Trees, as Evergreen 
Privett, ‘faffemines, Laurel, Woodbine, &c. and 
fome Flowers, as Wall-Flowers, Periwinckles, &c: 
The beft time for encreafing Herbs and tender 
Plants by this way, is in the Spring, and from 
that time till the Autumn, only obferve, that 
if you fet any flips or cuttings in hot or dry 
Weather, you muft be careful to water and fhade 
them; bute woody Plants that bear Leaves. 
fhould be flipt or cut, and planted fome time 


_ before they begin to fhoot, as the Woodbine in 


@f Propa- 
gation by 
Circumpo- 
[ition 


the Autumn, and Faffermines, Laurels, &c. In 
the Spring, Plants propagated this way emit 
their Fibrous Roots at a joynt § therefore it is 
beft to cut then off juft at, or below a joynt, 
and they will take Root the fooner, for fo 
much Wood beyond the place of Rooting, is 
apt to rot and hinder the young Fibres. | 
. If your Tree be {o high and ftubborn, that 
its Branches will not ftoop to the ground, then 
it is convenient to raife the Earth to the 
Branch you intend to propagate, bue firft take 


~ off the Bark of the Sprigs or Branch as near 


” * batter fupporting the weight of the Earth : It 


as you can to the {tem of the Tree, for the 


you 
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if you cannot conveniently place it fo near the 

Trunk ofthe Tree, you may fupport it withfome 

Stake or the like, then take a Box, Basket, old Hat, 

Boot, or the like, and place it fo, that the Branch 

may go through the middle of it, and that the dif- 

barked or cut place may be alfo in the middle, then — 

prick the Bark on the upperfide of the Cut with _ 

an Aw! or fuch like Tool, co caufe the Branch © 

more eafily to emit its fibrous Roots; then fill the 

Veilel wich good Mould, and in dry Weather wa- 

ter it fometimes: This Application is moft proper 

to be done before the Sap begins to rife, and the 

end of the Bark of the Branch you intend to take 

off,will before the Autumn be furnifhed with Roots 

enough to feed it, without the affiftance of the old 

Tree ; then (aw or cut it off, and plant it as you 

defire. ae a 

- Thofe that delight in blanched Lettuce, may 7 blaach 

blanch them with expedition, by covering every Lettuce. 

Plant with a {mall Earthen por, and laying hot 

Soil upon them. 3 | 

~ It is thus prefcribed, Sow it in the Springupon 7 blanc 

the Borders, and when it hath fix Leaves, replane it Seccory. 

in rich ground about cighteen Inches diftance'each - : 

Plant from the other, paring them at the tops : 

When they are grown fo large, as to cover the 

ground, ‘tic them up in feveral places with long 

Straw, or raw Hemp, at feveral times as they grow 

fair, leaving the othertogrow larger. 0. 
Of you miay gently bind them, and takeaway the 

Earth on one fide of each Plant,and couchitdown 

gently, without brnifing the Leaves, and focover it 

with Earth,and it will become white in a little time, 


Rains. 
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without running to Seed: Gouch. them. all one. 
way,and then they will not hinder one another. 
_. Toblanchthem forthe: Winter, it is thus prefcri- 
bed; Atthe firlt Frofts, tie them after the former 


way, about 8 days after, makea Trench about the 


height ofyour Plant, then pluck up your Plantsand 
placetheminthis Trench, range them fide by fide 
a little fhelving, asthey may gently touch. Cover 
them withrotten Dung of the fame Bedthey were 
fownin;. you may make Trench after Trench till 
‘ou have finifhed: Then. cover the whole Bed four 
Fingers thick with hot Dung fromthe Stable, and 
in a Short time they will be blanched. 
To preferve them from rotting, you may cover 
them with Mats placed aflant to calt off the great 


Or you may take them into the Houfe and co. 


.. -- verthem with Sand in fome Cellar, obferving to 
. placethesn with the topsdownwards, thatthe Sand 


bid 
o 


To blanch 
Endive. 


may not-run in between the Leaves: -letthe Sand 
cover them 4 Fingers thick; when youtakethem 


up, hake thom well with the Root upmoft, that 
all.che Sand may fall,our from the Leaves, 


- Goyerthe Plants wichreafonable warm. Dung, 
draw. them.out, at the firft appearance.of Fralt, 
then keep themin Sand in your Cellar : Or when 
shey ate growntofome reafonable greatnels;before 
they dheot out-any Stalks for Seed jtakethem up,8¢, 
the Roots being cut away, lay them to,wither for. 
three or four hours, andthen bury them in Sand, 
fo as.none,of them may lic, one upon anether; or 
touch one another, they will by this means change. 
whitih, and-thereby become very tender. pA - 
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Monthly Directions. | 
SHEWING 
What w Neceffary to be done 
throughout the Year, 
q IN artee ced. 
Sowing, Planting, and Propagating,the © 
moft valuable of the Shrubs, Flow- 


ers, Efculents,and other Hortenfian 
Plants before Treated of. 


| AND gd: 
What Ornamental Trees 
_ and Flowers, are in their Prime 


ineach MON T H. 


LONDODHN: 
Printed for Tho. Dring,at the Harrow,over againtt 
_ the Inner Temple-gate in Fleet(treet. 1 68 8. 


— T the first. Publifbing this {mall 
Treatife, it was not my intention to 
SMA. have added.a Kalender ;by. rea-. 
fon.that I had compofeda large one for Fuf- 
bandry in gencral,whith.was Printed atthe.end 
of my Sy{tema Agriculture, which conteyned. 
many Directions tobe Monthly obferved in Hor- 
ticulture,as well as in ELusbandry: And alfo for 
that fo compleat a Kalendarium Hortenfe was 
Publifbed by Mr. Evelin, which hath not yet, 
nor is likely to be exceeded But when this little. 
Tratt of mine was the Second time Printed, 
by another Etand, inmy abfence, was added 
about a Sheet and a half to it, calling it, The 
Gardeners Monthly Directions, which was 
collected out of an old Piece of Flusbandry, 
much of it not proper, and other part of 
it out of ufe: So that I was obliged to com- 
pofe the following Kalendar, which could not 
be done without repeating fome things that 
had been Publifbed before; yet are there ma- 
; R 3 ny 


| The PREFACE. y 
ny neceffary Directions which ought to be ob- 
ferved by the Curious not elfewhere publifhed. 
Therein is alfo an account of what beautiful 
and Ornamental Trees, Plants, and Flowers, 
fhew themfelves in their Splendour, in each 
Mouth, that fuch that delight in them, may 
take fuch care that at no time their Gardens 
may be without fitting Materials to agora 
their Eloufes or Garlands. | 
Fhe former Kalenders that are a are 
long; and there is not much more to be faid om 
the fame Subject : therefore you cannot ex= 
pect this to be more large than you will find ie 
Efowever to’ fo fmall a Trearife this minute 
Addition my fuffice, until new Matter be oe 
covered to fuer it larger. 
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GARDENERS 
Monthly Diretions. — 


“FANUARY 


Month in the year, andnot feidom 
lock’d up with Frofts, or the Gardens 
: as well as the Fields, covered with 
Snow, that litle can’ be done me the Garden : 
And in cafe the Weather fhould be fo favoura- 
ble (as fometimes it happens) that the Earth 
is eafily penetrable, yet is it not fafe to fow a- 
ny manner of Seeds (except in hot Beds) leaft 
@ fhatp fic of Cold chilf chent in their Milk , 
that is, after they have fwelled in the Earth 
and began to chitr, as many Seeds are aptto do 
as {oon as they are-in che Ground, althongh 
fome will endure the greateft feverities of the 


'] 


et ETS Month is generally the coldeft | 


coldett Winters (if deep enough) as Parfley- _ 


aie R 4 feed, 
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feed, Corn-fallet-feed, and fometimes Purflain 
feed, and feveral others. : i 
But in this Month may you plant your Fen- 


Ss 


ces, and fome Flower-bearing-trees, as Lilars, 
Rofes, double bloflom’d Cherry, Woodbines, and 


Virgins-bower, and allo Anemonies, and Ranun- 
culns’s, if the Weather be mild and the Ground 
open. | ae | i 

In hot beds now may be fown Cauly-flowers, 


Radifh, Lettuce, and other Salletings you are 
__ willing to have early. | 


Sec Traps to deftroy Vermine, for in frofty: 
Weather they will eafily be taken by a Bair, 


when the Froft prevents them from other 
Food. ch tigen | 
Preferve your choice Gilliflowers from the 


cold Rains, and fhake off the Snow from 


them. 3 | 

Pick Snails out of the Crevifes in the Walls, 
and other clofe places where they go for fhel- 
PER a ta, | ye 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers — 
now 1K Seafon. 


Laurus, Laurus trius, Mezerion, the Bay-tree, 


- gilded Holy,the feveral{ortsof Rofemary, itrip’d 


Phyllirea, Glaffenbury Thorn, ftrip'd Periwinkles, 


_ Winter-Aconite or Wolfsbane, black Hellebar , 


. Primrofes of feveral forts, and the double Ox- 


fips, carly Winter-Hyacinth, ‘ 


| February, 


sPonthly Dicections. 


FEBRUARY 


though fometimes Fanuwary be open and 
temperate, and this Month feverely cold, yet 
for the moft part the inclining of the Sun to 
the Vernal Equinox, doth produce a moderati- 
on of the paft colds, and encourage the inge- 
nious Gardener to trim his Trees, and ftir his 
Ground, mixing his rotten Dung in the dig- 
ging thereof, for the fecting and fowing of 
Beans, Peafe, Carrets, Parfnips, Onions, Parfley, 
S pines Afparagus, Annifeeds, Corn-fallet, Fen- 
ne 


Which being now fown in a fair and open 
feafon, will come early, and profper well. 
Lay Branches of feveral Trees to take root, 
and plant out your Cabbage Plants to have them 
early. ‘. , 
| Reske cts hot Bed for Adelons, Cucumbers iC. 
Plant Cow/lips, Oxflips, Primrofes. : 
— Sow the Seedsof Fraxinella, Alaternus, Larks- 
heels, Marigolds. . 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers — 
now in Seafon. 


Laurus , Laurus-tinus, Mexereon, gilded Hol- 
ly, gilded Rofemary, ftrip'd Phyllirea, Glaffen- 
bury Thorn, Periwinkles, Wainter-Aconite, Ane- | 


710RES 


N OW the Weather begins to alter, al- 
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down, or planted. 
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mones, Crocus, eatly Winter-Hyacinths, bulbous 
Violets, Hepatica , Perfian Iruy early Daffodils, 
Primrojes, OMfin” St 4 OS 


MARCH 


BY Nae Month produces the greateft variety 
& of Weather of any other in the whole 
year ; that notwithf{tanding the advancement | 
of theSun intothe Northern Hemifphere,which 


often produces temperate,and fometimes warm 


Weather; yet the Winds that ufually blow 


from the Northern and Eaffern Regions, with 


the coldnefs of the Earth, do fo refrigerate the © 
Air, that it is not fafe to remove your tender — 
Plants, nor fow the Seeds of tender Herbs and 
Flowers, leaft the nipping Frofts or Winds, and 
fometimes Snows, deprive you of your expe- 
&ation: Neverthelefs in this Month are the 
sreateft part of your Garden Tillage, and more | 
hardy flowering Ornaments to be removed 
Continue ftill digging your Garden Grounds, 
mixing therewith, or rather burying therein 
your rotten. Dung. You may now make 
your hot Beds for Adelons and Cucambers, and 
alfo for Amaranthus purpurens, Marvel of Pers, 
the greater Convolvalus, and other choice Exo- 


ticks. 


_ Sow Beans, Peafé, Carrots, Parfnips, Onions, 
Leeks, Parfley, Letince, Spinage, Afparagus, An- 
| | wifeeds, 


Monthly Directions. 


nifeeds, Corn-fallet, Fennel, Endive, Succory, Ra- ~ 


difh, Beets, Scorxonera, Sorrel, Bughs, Burrage, 
Chervil , Sellery 5 paren Turnipe , Cabbages , 
Marigolds. 

Plant Skirrets, Garlith, Liquorice, Artichokes, 
Strawberries, Cabbage: plants, 

Slipand plant Sage,Rofemary, Lavender Thyme, 
towards the endof the Month, if the Weather 
be mild ; and then alfomay Rie remove ‘Fuly 
Flowers : or Carnations. 

Sow the Seeds of Fars, Pines, Bayes, Alater- 
nus, Phillyrea, Cypref, Laurel, &e. 


Plant Cow/lips, Oxflips, Péimnsdlcs, Wallflowers, 


Hepatica’s,Auricula’ s, Gentianella, 'f.a[mines ,Fraxi- 
nella. 

“About the beginning of this Month may 
you fet into the ground the roots of the Mar- 


ter. 


Ornamental Piivii and Flowers 
now in Seafon. 


Soveet-bryars, Periwinckles, Anemones, Crocus’s, 


Hyacinths, Hepatica’s, Perfian Iris, Daffodils, Prim- 
rojes, Varieties of Oxflips, and Cow/lips, Crown 


Imperial, Fritilaryes, Preeone-Tulyps, Deus Camt- 


ke Wall- ciate Violets, Funquils, niet flowers ; 
Ce 


ARE. 


vail of es which you tages « all the Win- | 
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N this Month your Garden appears In its 


greateft Beauty, the Bloffoms of the Fruit- . 


trees prognofticate the plenty of Fruits for all 


the fucceeding Summer-Months,  unlefS pre- 
vented by untimely Frofts, or Blights. The. 


Bees now buz in every Corner of your Garden, 
to feek for Food: The Birds fing inevery Bufh, 
and the {weet Nightingale tunes her warbling . 


Notes in your foiitary Walks, whileft the o- 


_ ther Birds are at their reft. The Bealts of the 


Woods look out into the Plains: And the Fi-. 


thes of the Deep {port them{elvesin the fhallow 


Waters. The Air is wholefome, andthe Earth - 


-pleaiant , beginning now to be cloathed with. 


Nature's beft Array, exceeding all Arts Glory. 
This is the time char whets the Wits of {feveral 


Nations. to prove, their own Country to have © 


been the Garden of Eden, or the Terreffial Para- 
dife, however it appears all the year befides. 
in.cafe unfeafonable Weather hinders nor, 


the pleafantnefs and falubrity of che Air, now 


tempts the found to the free enjoyment of it, 
rather than to enjoy the Pleafures of Bacchus in 
a imoaky Corner. i wh 


~The beginning of this Month uncover your. 
Afparagus- Beds, rake them fine as they muttlye — 


all che Sammer, uncover your Articboaks, and 


when they are a little fhor out in Leaves, drefs 


them, and with thofe Suckers plant new Beds, 
if you have occafion for them. det 


- Wanthly Directions, 


Set French-beans, Peale, Haftings, and Garden-. 


- beans, for a fecond Crop, Cucumbers, Melons,and 
fow all forts of tender Seeds about the end of 
the Month, that cannot endure the Cold 5 you 
may now fow Rofemary, Hollibock-[eed, Colum- 
— bines, Larks-heels, Nafturtium Indicuma,P oppies;Lu- 
pines, and all {uch Flowers as are to blow in the 
following Summer. 1 call asi sts 


Now {ow Turnips to have them in the Sum- 


mer, plantout your Cauly-flowers 5 and as yet 
_ you may plant Cabbage Plants. « | 


All tender Winter-greens and Shrubs may — 


now. be fafely removed and cut, as Phyllirea, 
Myrtles,“falmines Oleander ,Cypref, &c. you may 
yet tranfplant fibrous rooted Flowers, and fet 
the Seeds of feveral Trees, as of the Pine, Firr, 
Phyllirea, Alaternus &c. bring your choice Plants 
out of your Confervatory, except the Orange- 
tree, which will-hardly yet endure the Cold. — 

In the Evening after a fhower gather up 
Worms and Snails. rhs Naourin aie 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers a 
Nr gy MOD Paolo ay ees 
Double bloffom’d Cherry, Syringa’s or Pipe-trees, 


Perfian F a[mine,Hypericnm fratex,Dwarf-almonds, 
Sweet-bryars, Anemonyes, Ranuncula’s, Auricula’s, 


2es. 


rhea aioe Perfian-Lilly ,Fritillary Tulips, fa- 


cinths, Mufcary, Star-flowers, Iris, Deus Caminus, 


Vernal Cyclamens, Ladies-/lipper, Gentianella, Wall 
flowers, Stock-Gilliflowers, Bell-flowers, Hepatica's, 


_ Narciffus,Primrofes, Cow/flips, Peonyes, Arbor Inda, 
Lilac, Gelder-Rofes, Laburnum. ME Ae 
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N OW are we entring the summer, this 
NY Month fometimes proving very.warm, 


and the warmer it is the lefs welcome, over- 
much heat fo early fcorching the Fruits of the 


Farth, difappointing the Gardener of his hope- 
ful Crop, unlefs by his great pains and induftry 


he preferves it by watring, And fometimes 


on the contrary , cold and nipping Frofts ei- 
ther chils his tender Plants, or puts.him to the — 


trouble of fecuring them, by the continuance 
of his Coverings, The long and pleafant Morn- | 


ings and Evenings extreamly invigorate the 
Natures of fuch that foft Dormitories do noto- 
ver much prevail with to decline their Enjoy- 
ments. He that delights not in Phyfick, lec 
him now exercife himfelf in:the Garden, and 
take the {mell of the Earth, with the rifingSun, 
than which to the vertuoufly inclined there is 


nothing more pleafant; for. now is Nature her 


felf full of Mirth, and the Senfes ftored with 
Delights, and variety of Pleafures. 
There is now but lictle digging ina Garden, 


except for the fowing of fome. yery tender. 


Plants, \as Saeet-Adarjerome, KO. 
. But now weeding is neceflary, as wellin. . 
your Walks, as amongit your Herbs, Tillage, 


and Flowers. - 


Wanthy Direcians, 


You may yet plant and remove Winter- 


greens, and other tender Shrubs, preparing 
the Mould, and mixing it with Cow-dung, 
and may alfo fow Swect-Marjerom, Thyme, Gil- 
liflowers, and other Aromatick and tender 
Plants. at 


young and tender. Moft of your houfed and 
covered Plants will now live in the open Air ; 
only Méelons and early Cucumbers will profper 
‘belt under Glaffes. Fees 
Sage, Rofemary, and {everal other, woody 
Plants, thrive beft flipt and planted in this 
Month, a little watred and shaded if there be 
occafion. ehh 


You may now remove into proper Beds, .4- 


maranthus ,Maftich Thyme, Snap-dragons, and the 
young Steck-gallyflowers, atthe full.of the Moon, 
senile it’s faid will make them the more don- 
IGeciak dee ieee | 
Such Tulip roots that are dry, may now be 
taken up. c 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
now in Seafon. 


Laurus Cerafus, Cytifus Maranthe, or Horned- 
tree Trefoil, Hypericum frutex, Oleafter, Shrub- 


Sow Purflain and other Herbs to have them 
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night-fhade, Woodbimes, moft forts of Rofes, La- 


burnum, Horfe-che{nut, Lilac, Gelder-rofe, Sena- 
tree, Rofemary, Pinks, Tulips, Columbines, Peo- 
nyes, Lilly conval, Iris,, Anemones, Ranunculus, 
Cyclamen, Fraxinella, Gladiolus, Geranium, a 

Cintas 
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cinth , ‘Lilhes. ‘Phalangium , Orchis , Cowflips, 
caidas -flpper, Stock- -gillflower, Star- flower, Bell- 
flowers, great yellow Fritillary, Starry-Facinth 
of Peru, Afpbodels, Gentianella, Auricula’s, Wall- 


flowers, Queens. sneer meme | 


JUNE 


¢ HE. Sun is now in his moft Novibern Tah 

a> ticade, the Days at longeft, the Morn- 
ings and. Evenings the moft pieafant times for — 
Recreation in the beautiful Avenues of your 
Ville 5 at other times of the day, Grotts, and 
thady Groves, requité your labour and expence _ 
in raifing them, by the {weet and cool refreth- 
ments they afford, whea the Sun’s hot Afpeca 
would otherwifé prove croublefome. The plen- 
ty of cooling Fruits and Tillage now furnith 
your Table, and tempt the curious Pallate to 


exchange a great pait of its grofler Food for 


Garden Dainties. | 
The beft imployment in the Gardea, now, is 
to prune and trim your Flowers and Trees, to 
inoculate Rofes, to lay Ciliflewers » and cut 
Herbs to diftil and to dry. | 
Melons, Cucumbers, and feveral forts ofn new 
rethoved "Trees and Flowers, now, Ea an to. 


be watred. 


Tulip-toots, and oxher Bulbs chat are drys 
may now be ‘taken up and houfed. » , 
You may alfo take up the ChahiSon wa Ae 
nce, and Ranuncula’s. Alfo — 
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_ Alfo now remove early Cyclamens, bulbous 
‘Facinths, Iris, Fritillaries, Crown-Imperial, Mar- 
tagon, and fuch others that have done blow- — 
ing. : | 
Set Saffron, and plant Rofemary, but letic - 
be a little defended from the Sun, and watred 
at the firft, and plant Slips of Artie. ; 

Gather Seeds of fuch Flowers that blowed 
in the Spring, and are now ripe, | 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers - 
now in Seafon. 


Laurus Cefafus, Rofes of moft forts, Wood- 
ines, Lime-tree, Indian-Fig, Fraxinella, Shrub- 
night-[hade, “fafmines, Spanifh-broom, Marta- 
gons, Lillies, Molyes, Afphodals, Phalangium, Iris, 
Corn-flag eA /tivalCyclamens white Hellebor great 
‘Gentian, Bell-flowers,Campions, Queens-Gilliflowers, 
Pinks, Soveet-Fobns, Sweet-Williams, Columbines, 
Snap-dragons, Poppies, Nigella, lefler Convoluu- 
lus, Nafturtium Indicum, Carnations, Larks-heels, 
Sultan's Flower, Stock-Gilliflowers, Cornflag, Hol- 
ly-hock, Mufcory. | a | 


Fh ra ey 


© de Northern Hemifphere is now warmed 
# by the Sun’s advance, by whofe influence © 

many choice and delicate Fruits becoie plea- 
fant andacceptable tothe 7" curious ee : 
the 


Fal 


| Be 


them. Take up Anemones, 
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the fruitful Fields appear in their beft Array,that 
the Countryman may now give a gue{s what 


~Harveftheisliketo expe&, Grotts and fhady 


Groves, ate more feafonableto recreate your felf 
in than the open Air,unleisit be late in the Eve- 
ning,or early in the Morning,to fuch that can 


afford time to take a Nap after Noon. Garden 


Fruits, and ‘Tillage, may now be a part of 

your ‘Table-Furniture, being a cooler Dyet 

than grofs Flefh. | : Ne 
The Exercifes in the Garden are now for the 


 moft part gathering in the Fruits of the Labour 


you beftowed intheW inter and Spring Months. 


Now onthe ground whence yeu have cleared 


your Peafe, and other early Tillage, being 
flightly digged, may you fow Turnips, Cab- 
bage-feed ; and alfo, if you pleafe, Seeds for 


_ Tateer Salleting, and Pea/e to come late. 


You may now lay Gilliflowers, and Myrtles, 


-&c. inoculate Rofes and other Flower-bearing 
_ Trees. | | 


Cut off the Stalks of {uch Flowers that have 


done blowing, and cover their Roots with 


frefh Earth. | 


Snails that feed on your choice Wall-fruits, 


early in the Mornings may be taken off — 


Slip Stocks, and other lignous -Plants and 
Flowers, plant them, and water, and fhade 
them, if need require. . et 

Sow AMéexereon-Berries, and Anemones. 

Take up Lillies, Martagons, Frittillaries, and 
Hyacinths, when the ftalks are dry, and remove 


Ornamental 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers. 
oS now in Seafon. r 


‘Several forts of Rofes, Woodbines, Lime-trees. 
Oleander , Laurus Indicus, “fafmines, Virgins-. 


bower, Periploca, Oranges, Amorum Plinu, Ag- 
nus Caftus, Arbutus, Olive, Fucca, Molyes, the 


{mall yellow Apbodil, Cornflag, -Aiftival Cy- 


clamens , great Gentian, Bell-flowers , Campions, 
Queens-Gilliflowers , Gilliflowers , Snapdragons , 
Larks-heels., 
volvulus, : 


arvail of Peru, Scarlet-beans, Lupines, 


Scabious, Fraxinella, African Marigold, Holy- 
hock, Stock-Gilliflowers, Paffion-flower, Cardinal's 


Flower. 

AUGUST, — 
Py HE Sun being now in its Souither decli- 
iL “nation the Air begins to cool, and it is 
become very pleafant to walk after a Thunder- 
fhower. Although the Beauties of the Fields 
and Gardens begin to fade, yet the profits now 


flowin: the Fields cloathed with Corn, rea- 
dy for the Barn ; the Orchards laden with all 


forts of Cider-fruits ; the Avenues and Walls 


of your Gardens, now furnifh the molt curious 
Palates with the moft delicate Fruits; and 
the Kirchin-Garden the Table with variety of 
Tillage. Little is now to be done in aGar- 
= 2: -  dethy 


Indian Creffes, Nigella, lefler Con-. 


ie - 
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den, befides gathering i in the Frits of former 


-Labours, 


You. may en pee serhie) a Can flow- 
er-feed, for Winter Plants, and alfo Lettuce, 


. Spinage, Carrots, Onions, Corn -Jallet , and “aT 
golds, to live over the Winter. ADL 


Sow Turnip. | 
Pull up your Onions, Garlick, hed and gather 


your ripe Seeds. 


Remove Awoul? a | plane Cons fli Ox/lips, 
and Prinsrofes, Campions, Gilliflowers, Hepatica’s, 


— Crown-Imperial, Perf an: tytlias: Fricillanj es, Afpho- 


dils, Spiderwort , Choloionmbs » and® pruned: 


Crocus, Iris, Balbows and Tuberofe, Lally of the 


Valley, Deus Caninus, and feedling Jonkeoti 
and moft other Flowers that have blown the 
pring or Summer precedent. 

Plant Rofes, Woodbines, and other Trees that 
are apt to bud beforé che Winter. 

Plant Saffron, Strawberries, &c. 

Remove your oneness. 


Ornamental P hans and Flowers 
now in Seafon. 


Myrtles, double bloffomed Pomegranate-tree, 


. : Althea fruvicofa , Spirea frutex, Monthly Rofes, 


‘Falmines, Virgins-bower, Maracoc , Sena-tree, 
Musk-rofe, Oleander, Virginian Martagon, Tndi- 
an Flyacinth, or Tuberofe, Star-flower of -Aithio- 
pia, the little hollow white Afpbodil, Autumnal 


- Cyclamen, Bellflowers, Champions, Gilliflowers , 
Hollybocks, Globe Tinftle, Sultan’s Flower, Ama- 


ranthus, 


| Dauthiy Diretions, 
ranthus, Larks-heels, Indian Creffes, African, Ma- 


vigolds, Great. Convolvulus, Marvail of Peru, 


ee 


Everlafting Peale, Lupines Cholcicum, French 
Marigold, Geranium Noéte, Olens. poe 


SEPTEMBER. - 


7 Hl Seafon is the moft pleafant of all the 
K Year for Air, it being generally of an _ 


even Temper,by night as well as by day: The 
Leaves as well as Fruits, now, are for the moft 
part ripe, and ready to fall, which makes it 
the {weereft time of all the Year, for Travel- 
ling, Walking, and fuch like Champaign Ex- 
ercifes. ‘This is one of the principal wate 
in the Year, wherein to employ your felf in 
the Garden: Now may you dig up your Flow- 
er Beds, whofe Earth wantsto be altered, re- 
newed, or enriched, and moft Trees and 


Flowers may be tranfplanted or removed, and 


be ereORNY fixed before the Winter, thatthe 
Frofts will not hurt them. 


You ma yet fow Turuips, though they will | 
oe unlefs the Autumn be mild; - 


hardly be 
alfo you may fow Lettuce, Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Onions, Spinage, Par{nips, &c. againtt 
the Spring. ee 

_ Tranfplant your young Cabbage Plants, and 


Cauliflower Plants, that were fown the laft 


Month, it makes them fhort and ftrong: You 
may alfo plant Artichogks and Afparagus, but 
itsbeftinthe Spring = $3 ~~ Plane 


MOS 
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~~ Plant moft forts of bulbous rooted Flowers, 
as Tulips, Daffodills, Cholcicums, Crocus, 8c. 

~Alfo Peonyes, Ines, Chalcedon, and Tuberofe 
Cow/lips, Ox/lips, Primrofes, Hepatica, Cyclamen, 
Violets, and moft other Fibrous Roots. — | 
Take. off the Layers of your Gilliflowers 


that have taken root, and plant them in their 


proper places, in Beds or in Pots, © 

_ Plant Anemones to have them early, fow 
Auricula feeds, fow fome forts of hardy feeds, 
as Tulips, &cc. that lie long in the ground. | 

_ The great Gentian muft be planted in this 
Month, in rich Soil, and a warm place: The 
Cardinals Flower may now be {et in a Pot, 
that in the colder Weather ic may beremoved 


_ into your Green-houfe, or fee deeper in the 


ground and fheltred: Remove fome of’ your 


tender Plants into your Confervatory. 


Ornamental Trees and Flowers. 


Laurus Ceralus, Myrtles, Althea Fruticofa, A- 
momum Plinit, Monthly Rofe, Double Virgins 


Bower, Musk Rofe, Sena Tree, Sweet Moly of 


Montpelier; The little white 4/phodil,Cholcicums, 
Crocus Autumnatiu, Autumnal Cyclamens, Cham- 
pions, Hollyhocks, Amaranthus, Nafturtium Indi- 


cum, African Marigolds, Greater Convolvulus, 
— Marvail of Peru, Stock-Gilliflowers, “facynthus 


Tuberofus, Gilliflowers, 


OCTOBER. 


/ 


WBonthly Directions, : 


— OCTOBER. 


RTOW molt Trees and Plants fhake off 


: their Summer Garments, and prepare 
themfelves for the approaching Winter ; fome 
are hardy and retain their green Leaves in the 
fevereft Colds ; others are fo tender, that al- 


though they fhed not their Leaves, yet require ~ 


fhelter from the Cold, which are now to be 
taken care of. There is more Pleafure now 
in feeding on the Fruits of your Labour and 
Induftry, than in viewing the Ruines and De- 
cays that this Seafon hath made amongft Na- 
tures Glories. There is a time for all things, 


as wellto pluck up, asto plant. This Month — 


invites you to both, being the moft feafonable 
to plant young Trees that are not tender Exo- 
ticks, and to eradicate the old and decayed. 


Carry Dung into your Kitchin Garden, and - 
fpread it, that it may rot, and the Rain wafh — 


in the {ectile part of it before the Spring, 
Plant out your Cabbage and Colewort Plants 
to ftand all the Winter, and fome of your 
Cabbage-plants, where they may remain in the 
Spring unremoyved, and they will bring early 
Cabbages, . he | 

Cut off the withered Stalks of Afaragus near 
theground, and weed the Beds clean, and co- 
ver them with good rich dung not quite rotten, 
which will defend the Roots from violent Frotts, 
a | ie a and 
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The Gardeners | 
and enrich the Bed, by the rains wafhing in 
its vertue. — | a 
Plant Anemones, Ranuncula’s, Peonyes, Iris 


| Chalcedonca, Tulips, and other fibrous and bul- — 


bous roots. . _ | 3 
Remove Holly-bocks, Stock-gilliflowers, and o- 
ther hardy Plants: fow Alarermus and Phyllirea-— 


i 


feeds. : 


Cut and prune Rofe-Trees, and other hardy 
Plants. : 


Now houfe your tender Plants. 
Ornamental Trees and Flowers 
, now in Seafon. 


Arbutus or the Strawherry-T ree : Myrtles : 
ftrip’d Phyllirea, Amomum Plinit, Monthly-Rofe, — 


-Spanifh Falmine, and the yellow Indian-fafmine, 
Violets, Crocus Autumnatis, double Colchicum, 
- Cyclamen, Stock-gilliflowers, Marvel of Peru, dou- 
ble Virgins-bower, Primrofes, and {carlet Ox- 


Sips. 


NOVEMBER. 


] F continued Rains (which ufually happen 
B inthis Month) prevent not, we may now 
feel apart of the {harp Cold the Winter brings; 
and gives us caution as well in the Garden as in 


the Fields to provide againft it. Although the 


productions of a Garden are many more than 
2 Oe en a  thofe. 


aponthly Directions. 


this or the next Month, although the Weather 
be open, by reafon of the hazard they are ex- 
pofed to, in cafe of a fudden and fevere Froft: 
yet thofe that covet to have them early in the 
Market, or to pleafe their Palates, will now 
fow Peafe, and fet Beans, and adventure the 


fharpnefs of the Winter againft their profit or. 


pleafure. 


- Now may you prepare Beds for the plant- 


ing of Artichoaks and Afparagus in the Spring $ 
and may alfo order the Ajparagus Beds as was 
directed in Ofober. ~ . 

Cover well your Artichoaks with long Dung, 
_to defend them againft Frofts: the want where- 
of loft almoft all the Artichoaks in England, in 
the hard Winter, 1683. __ i 

-Honfe and cover with Sand Carrots, Turnips, 

and Parfnips; and houfeCabbagen 

Dig up Liquorice. 


Plant Tulips, and Anemones. Cover your | 


tender Plants. 
In open Weather you may remove hardy 
Trees. that loofe their Leaves before this time ; 
Rofes. may alfo yet be removed, and likewife 
may Lilac, ordinary ‘fafmine,&c. 

Peonyes, and fome fibrous Roots, may now 
be planted. ie 

Sow Afparagus Seeds. 


Ornamental 


thofe of the Field; yet. are few Seeds fown in 
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: Ornamental Trees and Flowers 
now in Seafon. 


Arbutus or the Strawberry-Tree, Myrtle, ftri pd 
Phyllivea, Amomum Plinit, gilded Holly, Myriles, 


Spanifh and Indian ‘fafmine , Violets, Primrofes, — 
and Skarlet Ox/lips , Monthly-Rofe , and the 


Mask: Rofe 
DECEMBER. 


- Lthough Mis Ga ‘the darkeft’ Month of 


the year, Phebus being in his moft.Sou- - 


thern Declination, yet it is feldom the coldeft. 
However little can-be done in the Garden, be- _ 
fides cutting and pruning of Wall-trees, dig-— 


_gingand drefling of ground againft the Spring, 


and {uch like preparatory Works abroad; the 


Evenings are long, which gives the Induftrious 


opportunity to indulge themfelves by the fire- 
fide, over a Glafs of Hearts-eafe ; and theStu- — 
dious leave to read what others have Wrote, 
that he may make what he finds there, and — 
thinks fic, to be his own, when fairer and | 
milder Weather too often. invites him to par- 
take of thofe Pleafures the Garden yields, to 
the neglect of his Study. | | 
_ If che Weather be open and mild you may 
remove, or plant, moft fore of hardy Trees 
that fhed their Leaves in Winter. © : 
| | Set 


oHanthly Directions. 


Set Beans, and fow Peafe, to have them ear- 


ly. You may now fet: Bay-berries, Laurel-ber- — 


ries, BC. 
~ Roots. 
Sow Afparagus. 


- “In frofty Weather may you deftroy Snails. 


in every Corner of your Garden , and behind 
the’ flemsof ‘Wall-trees. 7° <0 773 


Ornamental Trees and Flowers 
now in Seafon. | 


. Laurel, Bays, Myrtles, Laurus tinus, Phyllirea, 
plain coloured and ftrip’d Rofemary of all forts, 
gilded Box, gilded Holly, Glaftenbury-thorn , 
- Primrofes of feveral Colours, {carlet Oxflip, black 
Hellebor Snow-drops, ftrip’d Periwinckle, and all 


_ other Winter-greens, plain, gilded, and ftrip’d, | 


feem acceptable to the Curious at this Seafon, 
when the Earth is lock’d up, that it cannot ex- 
pofe its more defired Rarities, which in the 
{ucceeding year willevery day begin to appear, 
as the Sun advanceth, and by its warm Rays 
{ets at liberty each Flower in its {Gafon. 


fou may yet plane Avemone and Ranuncula’ 
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CATALOGUE 


Of fuch Fouled Greens ‘ ‘Winter- | 


~ Greens, Flowering-Shrubs,Flow-. 

, ering-Trees, Flowers, and other 

curious Plants, as well Exotick as 

_ Englifb, that are to be Sold by — 
Mr. George Rickets, Gardener, at 


the Hand in Hog {den without Bi. 


>» fhopfgate, London, the great Col- 


_ leétor and Improver of the Beau- 


+ ties of a Garden. 


_ Greens that are Houfed 1 in the Wznter. © 


Ranges and Ee- Colutea (ilies | 


mons. Tree Houfleck. 
Myrtlesof va- Cytifus lunatus, 
rious forts. Facobea Marina,or Sea- 


The white andredO-  ——- Ragwort. 
 Teander. Gilded. or {trip’d Phyl- 


The yellow Indian — lyrea 
Falmine Lentifcus. 
The Spanifh Fafmine. Indian Figg. 


The Indian Fucca.  Marum 


% white rei of Mauled- Greens. 


Marum. Syriacum. 
Amomuam Plinit. 


Flowet beating: Trees 


Caftanes Equina pr the 
 Horfe- Chm: 
~ Oleafter. 


Pardmws ( or Pardalion- 
“ehes’) Theophrafti. 


phil Mayor. 

Laburnum Minor. 

Sena-Tree. 

Sumach. 

Caffia. 

Lilac, blew, whic: wid 
purple. 

Pomegranate - flowers , 
double and fingle. © 

Fafmines, White, and 
Virginian. 

Periploca. 

Double Virgins-bower. 

Virginian Climer. 

Tree Paffion- flower. 

Paliurus,orChrift s-thorn. 

Hungarian Clematis. 

Orobus Venetuse 

Gelder-Rofe. : 

Double bloffimd Cherry. 

Mezerions Red Purple, 
White. 

Dwarf-Almend. 


- _ Hypericum Prutex. yea 
ci spies Puen She. 

ts ~ Cytifus Secundus Clufti. 
Alrhea frutex 5 Red. 50 


White. - 


. Syringa, White , Purple. 
' Perfian talmine. x 
Woodbine, or Honifuckle,. 
White, H alan, Red, 


Scarlet. - 


~ Scorpion snes 
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Amigdala flore Ace pe 


‘Winter-Greens. 


, alaessiin | 


Pyracantha. 
Ilex. 


Spanifh Broom. 
Upright Savin. — 
Laurels. 

Phyllirea angel. 
Bay-tree. 

Cyprepe 

Norway Farr. 

Scotch Furr, 

Siver, or flat Firr. 
Mountain Pine. 


- Pmafter. 


Cedar of Libanus. 
Winer Falmine 


Laurus tinus Major pier 
Laurus tinus Minor. 


Other 


Dore: 


q Catalogue of out Greens, 


Other Ornamental - 
-. yrees, 


Cornelian Cherry. 


Oriental, and Occidental : 


Platanus. 
Abele, 


Lime-Tree. 


Flowers and choice: 
Plants. 


Cardinal's Flower, Scat- 
Carnations and Gilliflow- 


let, Blew... 


Steeple Bellflower. 


Scarlet Gnapbalion. 
Double Scarlet Lychins. 


White Rocket. aie 


Purple Rocket. 


Auricula’s double of fe. | 


veral forts. . 


‘Auricula’s 5 ftrip’ y ‘great i 


varieties. 


~ Auricula’s plain Coleus Se 


Hepatica’ ’sDouble,Blew, 
and Peach-colour. 
Fraxinella, White, Red. 
Peonyes, Double, White i 
Blufh, and Purple. 
Afpbodil, Yellow, Red. 

Geranium nocte Olens. 
Martagons of feveral 


kinds. 


| Lillies of feveral kinds. | 
-, Tris bulbous 


Great va- 
Tris tuberous | rieties. 
Hyacinthus tuberofus. 


 Facinths many forts.’ | 
_ Lulips great varieties. 
Double and fingle Ane. 


mones many forts. - 
Ranuncula’s great varie- 
tics. 4 


ers very many forts. 


Double Colchicums. 


Fritillaries. 


Ornithogalon's. 
 Leucowums, 
Nareifjus, great varieties < : 


double and fingle.. 
Globe- Flower. 


Crocus’s many varieties. 


Primroles many colours 
and forts. . 

Oxjlips feveral colours 
and forts. : 


. Polyanthos. 
—Gentianella. 


Fung vuils. 


yy pa s Or Bellffow- 


ers with many others. | 


The fame Mr. Rickets can furnifh you with all the beft 
forts of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plumbs, Apvicocks, Peaches, 
Neétorines, Vines, Currants, Goofeberries, and_all other Fruits, 


Standards,or for the Wall : 


Of all which he hath great variety- 


CATALOGUE. 
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| SEEDS, PLANTS, &e, ; , | 
Sold by Edward Fuller, at the Three 


Crowns and Naked Boy at Strand- 
Bridge near the May-Pole , Theo- 


philus Stacy, at the Rofe and 


Crown without Bi/bopfgate , and 
Charles Blackwell, at the King’s Sn 
Head near F etter-Lane-end in 
Hatheta, London. 


: French tat 
Seeds of pom Orange. Carrot. 
Red Carrot. 
EU Bie 5 Onion- Swelling Parfnap... 
& Seed. Long Turnep. 
Red Spanifh O- Round Turnep. 
nion. Yellow ‘Turnep. 
White Spanifh Onion. Skirret. 
‘Englifh Onion. _ Scorzonera.. 


London Leek. Saflify. : 
| oo | Po- 


29% 


f 


q Catalogue of Seeds, plants, fe | 


“Potatoes. 
~ Shallots. 
Garlick. Rocum Bolis 


Sallad Seed: 


London Radibh. 
Sandwich Radifh. 
Black Spanifh Radihh. 
White Spani{h Radifh. 
Cabbage Lettuce. . 
"Lombard Lettuce. 
Roman Lettuce. 

- Arabian Lettuce. © - 

“Savoy Lettuce. 

Silefia Lettuce. : 

' Rofe Lettuce. 

“aed Lettuce: : 
~ Curld Lettuce.» 
Round Spinage. 
Prickly Spinage. — 
Berry-bearing Orach. 
White Beet. Red Beet. 
‘Roman Beet. | 
«Curld Endive. 

Italian Seleree. 
Italian Fennel. 
Sampler. 
Rocket. 
Spanifh Rocket. 
Rampion. — 
‘Harts-horn. 
French Sorrel. 


Candy Sorrel. 


Cardoon. 


2 Indian Crefies. 
~ Garden Creffes, 


Broad-leav’d Greffes. 
Curl'd Creffes. 


~ Chervile. 
'. Sweet Chervile. 


Purflane. 


Golden Purflane. 


Parfley. 


~~ Curl'd Parfley. - 
 Alifander. 


Corn-Sallad.. 
Dutch Afparapus 


th Colly- Flower. 
_ Englifh Cabbage. 


Dutch Cabbage. 
Ruffia Cabbage. 
Red: Cabbage. 


- Colewort.. 


Curl?’dColewort. 
Sheerwort. 
French Choux. 
Dutch Savoy. 
Coli-Rapi. 


~~ Engliy Melon. 


French Melon. 
Spanifh Melon. 


~ Long Cucumber. 


Short Cucumber. | 

Prickly Cucumber. | 

Pompion. 
Gourd 


Gourd. 
Mekin. 


Pot-Herb Seeds. | 


Endive 
SuCCcory. 
orage. 
Buglofs: 
Burnet. 
Bloudwort: 
Clary. . 
Sorrel. 
Marygold. ; 
Pot-Marjorum: | 
Landebeef. 


Summer-Savory. 


Columbine. 
Tanfie. 

Nepp 

Frenk Mallows. 
Orach. 


- Sweet-Herb Seeds. 


Thyme. 

Hyffop. 
Winter-Savory. 
Sweet-Marjorum. 
Sweet-Bafil. 
Sweet-Maudlin. 
Rofemary. 
Lavender. 
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Baum, | 
; Phyfical Seeds, 


Cardus Benediétus. 
Scurvy Grafs. 
Angelica. 

Lovage. 

Smallage. 

Tobacco. 

Dill. 


~ Common Fennel. 


Sweet Fennel. 
Garaway. 


_ Cumin. 


Anife. 
Corriander. 
Gromewell, 
Henbane. 
Plantain. 
Nettle. 
Foenugreek, 
Fleawort. 
Rhubarb, 
Bur-dock. 
Elecampane. 
Balfam. | 

White Poppy: 
Cardamum. | 
Gourd. 

Broom. 

Piony. 

Daucus. 
T Citrul, 
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Queens July-Flower. 
Pe" Drang Sune Blower 
_ White Wall-Plower. * 
Matted Pink. - 


, - Rofe Larks-heel. 


- Cierul. 


Worm- Seed. 
Wormwood. ° 


~ Rue. 


Oculus: Chit. os 


Line or Flax. 


Marfhmallow. 
- - Flower-Seeds. 


: Double July- Flowed | 


Stock July-Flower. 
Wail-Flower.* 


Mountain Pink. — 
Double Columbine. 


Virginian Golumbine. 
» Double Larks-heel. 


Upright Larks-heel. 


African Marygold. 
French Marygold. — 
Snap-Dragon. | 


€andy Tutte 
Sweet Scabious. 


Spanifh Scabious. - 


London Pride. 


Capficum Indicum. 


White Venus Looking: 
Glafs. | 


~ Double. 


Venus Navel-wort:. | 


French Hony anit: 


fuekle. 


~ White French Hony- 
~ Scarlet aa | 


Role Campion: 


Nok me Tangere 


Marvel of Pivig é OR TOR 
Najfturtium Indicam.. | 
Sweet Sultan, 2" 


~ Red Valerian? 


White Valerian. - 
Greek Valerian. » 


Canterbury pat 


Flos Adonw. 


Fox Dail ye pa hth i 
Tron-colour Fox: are: 


~ Nigella Romana. 
~ Urtica Romana. 


Primrofé Tree. 


~~ Belvidere. 


Amaranthus Purpure- 
us. 

Amaranthus Cooci- 
neus. } 

Amaranthus Triealbed : 

Princes Feather. °°. 


~ Green Amaranthus.” - 
ie" Love Apples* 
Venus Looking. Glafs. 


Thorn Apple. LeIDowe 
Double Poppey Rep : 
Holyhoek.* 

Lobel's 


 gecataiagne or ects {2 att wt Bsi8cc. 


sai Catchrfly.. 
Goats, Rue... . 


| Spanifh Miallow tee. ; 


Monks Hood. 
_ Convulvulas- ‘Adajon. ; ) 
Convulvulus Miner. 
- Bottles of all, Colours. 
Globe Thiftle. _ 
Great blew: Lupines. - 
Small blew Lupines. 
Yellow Lupines. — 
White Lupines. . 
Scarlet Beans. © 
Everlafting.,Peafe. 
Snails and Caterpil- 


Re 
wei, 


oo 


bats 


eee Ue te ei ona t 
Alarernus. L rere 2 
Phyracantha.. 
Arbutus... -: 5 


_. Horn-Beam. -. 


Laurus Tinus.. © 


- Amomum Blinc ne 


Mezerian Bervies.: i 
Cedar.-Berries. ., igs aA 
Holly Berries. 
Laurel Berries. 
Bay Berries. « °- 
Juniper Berries. u 
Yew Berries, ~ 


Hie § 


short 


ae A - Mirtle Berries... 5... - 
Horns, and: Htalgbo Evergreen OakeAe f 
Tulip. cotns.@ 4-4 4 
. Anemone.» Cork-Tree Acorns 3 
Auricula; |. Lime-Tree seed, uy 
Polianthos: Sena Seed. Va 
‘Primrofe. Althea Pee Ay ‘aoe 
Senfible-Plant. : Laburnum Majus... 
Homie Plante Baburnum Minus. 
Spani{h Broom: Beach: 
Senaif verdreen on Chefnuts. “caceA 
er oii . Acatiad 7 «sy! 
| Almonds, 
Gyprefe cer el 
‘Silver Fitros Sorts of Peale, — y 
Norway Firr,. ‘ Lue? BG 52 
WSeotch Birr! 
Great'Pine. Barns Hor-fpur Peale 


P Catalogue of Seeds, plants, &c. | | 


Short Hot-{pur Peafe. 
Long Hot-(pur Peale. * 
Sandwich Peafe. 
Grey Rouncival Peafe. 
White Rouncival =~ 
Peafe. | 
Blew Rouncival Peas 
Green Rouncival 
Peafe. Eve 
Maple Rouncival | 
Peale: * 
Large white Suga 
Peale. 
Small white saga’ 
Peale< 
Grey Sugar‘ Peafe, ’ 
White Rofe Peafe. - 
Grey Rofé Peale, 
Egg Peale. 
Wing Peale, 
Sickle Peafé. 9° 
Windfor Beans. ~~ 
Sandwich Beans. 


_ White Kidney Beans. 


Speckled Kidney 
Beans. 

Canterbury Kidney 
Beans. - 


o Lentils. 


Seed. to meee Lind 


Clover-Gla 


Hop-Glover Cleans °d. 

Flop. Glover inthe 
Husk. | 

Sain Foine. 

La Lucerne 


‘A Spurys 


“French Puls. 
Dantzick Flax. * saab 
Hemp- feedyioic 3 
Rape-feed. © 


~. Muftard-feed, ° 


Canary- feeds 
“Faver Roots: 


aparicatet S, all fits. 
‘Double: Anemoiies, all 


~ fe forts. 


French Anemones. - 
Tulips, all forts? 
Double July- dere 
all forts, +2 | 
Auriculis, double — 
ftrip’d and: iia {| * 


_Poliantho’s, all forts. 


Primrofes, all forts. 
Iris, Perfian Chalcedons- 
an Dwarf, &c. 
Crown Imperial, Yel- 
low, vous and — 
fi ngle..: , : 
Fraxinella’ $ piirple ak 
white Hepatica, 
— double 
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double blue ,& peach- . 
colour, white, blue,. 
and peach- colour fin- 


gle. 
Crocus’, all forts. 
Narciflus, all forts. 


Hyacynhus Tey 


Junquils, double ‘and 
_fingle Pyony’s, Black, 


Red,purple & firip’d. i 


Fritillaria, all forts. 
Hellebore , white , 
mR and Chrift- 


Choighicum Chio , 
purple ftrip’ d, oc. 
Gladiolus, all forts. 
Cyclamen Vernum, 
and Autumnale. 
Lillies, ail forts. 


Sorts of Chojce Trees 
ane Plants. 


Oranges Strip’d and 
Hermophradite. | 

Lemons. 

Citrons. 

Pomgranats. | 

Mirtles, Broad-Leav d, 

 Box-Leawd, Orange- 


 Leavd, Birds- Ne os 


| Hollys , 


Up. right and Double- 


flower’ d. 


Two forts of i vie | 


Mirtles. 


- Theup-right Mirtle of 


Portugal. 
The Broad-leav’d Mir- 
tle of Portugal. 


The Broad-leav’d Mir- : 


tle of Spain. 


A Broad-leav’d Mir- 
tle, the Leaves tipt 


with white like Sil- 


ver. | 
: Rhus Tirtifolia & Vir- 


ginianum, the Mir- 
tle Leav’d and Vir- 


ginianSumach. 
Oleander, Red and 
White 


Phyllirea ferrato folio, 
& Augulto- -folio, && 
foliis leviter ferratié. 


_ Alaternus, ftrip’d with 


yellow ‘and white. 
Cytifus, Lunatus, & 

Secundus Clufi, 
Amomum Plynii. 
ftrip’d with 


yellow, with white 


and yellow Berries. 
Arbutus, 


Paliurus, co 
Tz... @live: 


Olive Tree. ale 
Cedrus Libani. > | 
Aloes Whence, five 


» Sempervivuin, Alves 


of America. * 
Agaus Caftus.- 
Arbor Jude, 3: 


Platanus Orientalus, ot 


Occidentalis, 
Tragacantha. 
HotteChefiat 
JeMamines, Spanifh yel- 

Tow, Perf lan waite, 

Ce 
Cares H ated a 
? Geranium noduOlens. 
Jucca Peruana. ~ 


Night-fhade variega- 


ted. 


Woodbine variegated. | 
Althza {URE put a 


white, 

, Pans elie | 
Lentifchus. heen: 
Laurus [i ints Latifolia. | 
Lautus Tinus Ange 
 folia.. hs 

| Laurogeratus , 


. chants 


; the | 


nite ke 
vr enaeale: Ci UG! 
The ftrip’a ee 


Juniperus “Hifi panies, 


the Jur 

ric6¢COs,or- | 
Widdow-wail. 

Laurus ‘atecandeiid, 
Hippogloffum. mas,. 
the Horle: congue “ 


ene of Spain. 


, Bay... : 
* Laurus Alexandrina fe. | 


Genuvina; the true 
Bay of. Alexandrina. 


-s Jacobaza Marina inca- 


na, Sea Ragwort. 
Azedarach, the Bead | 
Tic | 
Piracantha. e 
The ' ‘Marrdcock of 
Virginia, PiftatiaVir- 
ginienfis Trifolia , 
the three.leav’d Var- 
‘ginian Bladder-Nut. 
Jatminanom Virginia- 
num,-.the Virginian 
- Jafmine. | 


With many other. Sorts, | 


Ab which Phices'y yank way be likewif Furnifbéd with Spades, 
“Hoes, Reels; Lites, Sheers, Sythés, Wyre-Sieves, Watring- 
Pots, Bafs-Mats, Melon-Glafies, exc. Proper for the Ufe of 


“Gardiners :: 


As al{o, Waith-all forts of Fruit-Trees , and E+. 


-ver-greens ; and Artichoke, A{paragns, Biqueriee; Cauly- 
cain eine) and “ripen Plants wee 


fn 


ae 3 


‘An Alphabetical TABLE. 


Conites,vide Wolfsbane © Page 
African Marigold | 128 
Alaternus Le 62 
Gio 68 
Time toremove 96 
Alifanders ie co om 
Almonds Dwarf | 68S 
| Althea Fruticofa, vide Shrub Maton . | 
Amaranthus Purpureus " £28 
~ Common | | 13m 
apni Plinis : 142 
emones a ae 
Early 108 Late... tog 
hae of Plants | one. 


| Anterrhinum, vide Snapdragoh 
Apples of Love 131 Aqua Celefti 200 


Arach.: <. 189 

Arbours Sia fia Arbutus «6 
Time to remove a 76 
‘Arbor Fude, vide Judas Tree sane 
Arbor Vita Ment tae 
Time to remove _ 77 
Airtichoaks ef RS 
Their ordering | | | ‘Is4 

Late-:. | thd cae 
Artichokes of Ferufalem 163 
Affes Dung 208 Afparagus dso 
- Their ee ae 15 


' . 
. 
pp 


The z 4 BL BE. 

- Afphodils == ro2 Aviary 37 
: Aysigiit's \122\0 
~ Blew Borage leaved | 4g 

B a... 

y Lau/tinm, vide Pomegranate a 
Balm Sore eo he 
Balfam Apple. : RES | 
Banquetting- Houte, wide Pleafie- hou ae 
Bay-Tree é6r 
. When andhow to plant and remove .76 — 

Rote Bay 135 : ~ Bafil ee 
Batchelors button: | - 13h) 
Beans | . ery 
Bean Trefoyl er Wee en 

- ‘Bears-ears, vide Auricula’s | Bs 

Bears-cars “Sanicle a 
Beeg-flowers. 103 iS Beets 3163 
To keep long : A ee 

Bell flowers 131 Bindweed 128 

— Blewbotiles ce , ¥9¥. 
- Blood to mix withearth — 203 
Bloodwort 189 Bona Vifta’s 172 

_ Bones to mix with earth a 204 
Double Virgins. bower. 90 
Boxtree 62 
___ When and how to Plant . 7 

Gilded Box | 

Brick-walls, and their manner of baildine ty 
Flower of Briffol * 131 | 
potlige =o irate 

Spanifh Broom | eee 
Pulbous rooted Flowers ee 


4 


Bug. 


Ghervil 187 


The TABLE. — 


BugloS 187 
Burnet i oF 
urrage a Baca: 
Burrag C. F 
~Abbag e 175. 
t To keep long 176" 
‘Calceolus Maria, “a Laie ippe — 
Camomil’ ‘1OL 
| Double 13n 
Campions ~ tb. 
Candy Tufts ibe 
Caraways — 189 
| Carrots 160 
To keep tivig’ 16% 
) Caftanea Equina waar 
' " ‘Time to remove 77. 
_ Caterpillars to deftroy 232 
Caterpillars to prevent , 238 
~ Cauly-flowers | | 178 
-Caulworts 175, 178 
Gedar oe oe 
_ Timeto remove mag 
Celaftrus © 65 
Time to remove 76 
| Chalky Land 9 
_dtsimprovement 12 
Champignons 193 
Cherry double flower ‘a 91 
Chrifts Thorn "~  ; 74, 
- > ‘Fime to remove 77 Chibbols pie 
| Chards of Artichokés ° wee? a4 
: Of Beets : “164 


Th TABLE. 


Ciftus Ledow a : hee 
Ae lend 
+ Its improvement | fp i ae 
| Clary. cae: oe aoe a 189 | 
~Goaftmary - > 191, 


Colchicum, vide Mgatow Saffron. cal 
Columbines,. 126. — Convolvulus 128, : 


Gorn-fallad | 186 ~Cornflags Loe 
Green Com 1 et 2 
Cortufa Matthioli, vide Bears Ranicle 4: 
Gowllips 124 © Cranes Bill “agar | 
- Garden Crefles : : 188 
Indian Creifes ct ibs 
Water Creflés at fant oi ae 
focus. oS ae 
_ Crown Imperial secmmes co ait ee 
sic mbers cordiob os entice 


Gutting of Plantsoften . . .. 223 | 
 Gyclamen, vide Sowbread a : 


CyprefsTree — aot 99 ; 
>), diame to remove “sn lanl 
Cytifus, wide Bean cr efoyl oe One | i a 
. GHiles Linatus 4 ‘fgg 
pT er 
Mee Dames 0uble se cose ot Te 
Deers dung panei ac ae 
Dill oo Biyawob aldiidh ote 
Feary. mh a ‘ %26 : 
Dog. bawivd Violet han sett ee 
Dog Fennel ¢ double | to oe 
Dials 56 


The TA B ee 


* Arth enriched | 
By mixtures 

PP ochen Walls © 

Elder embroidered 

Elder Buds 

indive © 

Endive to blanch 

Efchalots 
-Efculents 
Eugh Tree 

- ‘Time to remove 
Exotick Plants 
Experiments ‘ | 
: el to mix ‘with earth 
: Featherfew double : 
Fennel : 

Fennel Flower _ 

Fences 
Indian Fig 
Fifh to mix with Earth 
Firr- Are? « 

° ‘Time to remove 
Corn Flags — 
Flefh to mix with Earth 
Flowers their ufes° 
Flower de Luce 
Flower of the Sun’ 
Flower Trees, ° 
Flower Pots 
Blowers of variety of Colours _ 

| Watring them Le 


The TABLE. 
Fountains | 

Fox gloves - 

| Fraxinella,vide Dittany | 

eared 


G. 
é Ardens of Pleafure © 


Their influence on the mind ie 


_. Their original 
___ Their ufe and excelency 
~. Their Scituation 
ath deg defence 
Soil 
~ Form 
Bae Contrivance 
prick 
Gelder Rofe 
Gentianella 
Geranium — 
Gillifiowers 
Late | 
*- To graff 
| - "Todefend 
| Stock. Gilliflowerg 
Qucen’s-Gilliflowers 
Gilded Plants 
” 'Toencreafe 
“~~ "Fime to remove | 
Gladiolus, vide Cornflag 
(Glaftenbury-Thorn  ~ 
°° Timeto remove — 
‘Gnat Flowers => 
Goats Dung 
4 Gr ey Flowers 


Grals, 


rh ne 5 L 


Grafs-Plots 
Graf{s-Walks 

Grotto’s 

pros their excellency 


¥ Air to mix with Earth | 


Haftings 

Hellebor 
Hepatica 
Herbs fweet 
Honeyfuckle 
Holly hedge 
Holly Tree 
| Gilded 
_. Time to remove 
~ Hollihocks 
Hollow Root : 
Hoofs to mix with pon 
Hop buds 
- Horns to mix with earth 

Horfe-Chefnut 
Time to remove 
| Pov: -dung 
Hot(purs 
Hot beds 
Humble Plane 
Hlyacinths _ 
| Tuberous 
Hypericum frutex 
Hyfop " 
Hooks Lampaf . 


Ane . f: old-age 
Sa fesnines.. ee adie Wats 6g 
3 = Their feveral forts ee 
it. Late _ vanolleoxonions covaaga, 
panne indian 2 2 135 
Spanifly © 18 04. bil 
” Time to remove BOGS agg 
Improve of Land ise Go 
_ By labour only sosw! edipey 
ir (3 Spe calighad <ieaa 
Jacca a : : soil ylligedy 
Fadas-Tree bobliO BE 
Fainguils © Sqvomsr ‘ot emia 
eae | 2 @4 DOCHLOG 5 


” Eiri, vide Wall serena sy 1 

- Kidney ah ees US Star 
ay eee , vide Bean Treo’ LOG FSA TORE 
Mis Ladics Slipper | SVOR1 OF ONS age 
Padics Smochs seable | Que Ses 
Lang de Beuf Ge 
Lark{purs. | 8090 2936 
~ Yellow Re ORE OS 
Lavender ea OOS Loa 
- Lawrel ao a ee 
Time to removg oa 
Laurus Tinus ‘ COOMED, COCeae 
Laurus Indica | 
Leather tomix with Earth » ev 


a 


| ‘The TABLE 


Lemons tha 
Lettuce. ‘ 
Tettuce to feo : 


Leucoium, vide Bulbous Violet, and ton PT: 


flower 

lac 

lale 

© 2: Gilded 
billy of the Valley 


an Tree, vide Tilia i 
Liverwoort, vide Hepatica ae) ok 
-Loamy Land 

Lupines 


s Shrub ‘Mallow: | shied 
° ~ 
arjoram 
Marigolds 
Marly Lands. 


Theirimprovement ).. 


Martagons 


Marth-Marigolds: ee Cod a 


AL BAR'S 


Marvail of Peru 


Marum Syriacum, or pss Maftick hited 


Mattick Thyme, wide Thyme .. 


— Saveet Maudlin 191 Melons are 


Mezerion 

“Milk to irrigate Plants withal 
Mints 189 M 
Moles to deftroy 


A ~ Nettle-tops 


The TABLE 


_ Monks-hood. 7 | 141. 
‘Modfs to deftroy 228 
‘Molsa great snnoyance of Trees and Ground ib. 
Mounts | eo el, 
Moth Mullein = - ) sent heenigh 131- 
Mud of Ponds | 209 
oa Mugwort Gilded oS 69 
urc “ato 
Muthrooms i? 1050 
~~ Howto obtain then ib. 
Muftard Seed — oe 189° 
Musk Scabious | | 127 
Mutfcaries, vide Grape flowers | be 
ea AG bey. 


N. 
TArciffus, vide Daffodils 
Nafturtium Indicum, vide Crefles 
Biivews 


»  iNeats dung 
“Nep 
Nigella, vide Fennel Flower Haat 
_ Night Shade gilded i oe 
Noli me tangere _, HOS go 
Nontuch, vide Flowers nee, 
Belisks ees 
Oleander, vide Rok ae 
Onions ~~ 166 
To make large | aa 
Orange Tree ii) 
7 To order it ~~ “140 


Oprnithogalon, wide Star-flower ; 
ss gal asa aR Orrach 


The TABLE. 


Orrach 189 
Of eine and aking of OF sh, and Succours 
| eS (239 
: | YP. ; 
) Ales we | a 23 
_ Pallifades © | OL 
Parfley 7 a Gi. 388 
Parfnips qriGeayk: Fit 161 
Paliurus LA. 180 J ohn, 
: -Fime to remove 86, 87 
Roman Par{nip ag, 163, 
Patience TLE 
Peach-Tree double flowered | - . ‘Or 
Peafe “170 
Peafe-tops : “192 
Peale everlafting Se 
Pellitory double > or) et gar 
Penny-royal AOU se , rot 
Peonys vw mo") omrr: 
Perception in Plants CMa gS 
Periploca ¥go. 
Periwinkle gilded _. vaso 68 
Phalangium, vide Spiderwort Bois aoe 
PhilofophicalEarth —. ey On 
Phylirea HIST NOU wae 
Gilded 68 
Time to remove «ae 
Pidgeons dung _ | oO I208 
Pines to remove | qS. 
~- Pinks | 117 
Pilewort | i 13I 
Pipe-Tree, wide Lilac i ‘ 
Pipes of Elm : its i 


The TABLE 


. OF Lead 
cofOR arth: °) 2O} 
Plants to come late 
To defend 
To continue long 
To meliorate 
_ To propagate by cutting 


- To propagate by circumpofition — : i 


Plants to defend from Ants 


Indian Reed - 


Platanus fT . 
- Time to remove a ae 
Hieafiire houfes 34. 
Pomegranate double bloftomn’d!): No8y- 
Pumpeons | “¥83- 
Potato’s 163° 
Poppies ooifishovs pape 
Eeggdon-pride luo iO upg 
_ Primrofes | vol page 
Princes Feather, wide Common Amarante a 
Purflain f “8s. 
Pyracantha. 65 
For a Hedge 26 
Time to remove. a 
ia “Uick Fences ag 
3 Unning of Colours ope 
e% Radifhes | 164. 
-Horfe Riadifhes © 2651 
Rampions = ty 
Ram{ons i 189, 
Ranunculus Z10 
136 


The TABLE. 


Removing of Plants often 
Repofitory for tender Plants 
_ Rivers their pleafure 
Rockets 
Roots Efculent 
-Rofemary 
4% Gilded | 
‘Time to remove | 
Rofes and their variety 
Their ordering 
Early Rofes 
Late | 
Rofe-bay 


S. 
pero flowers or Meadow-faffron 


tS Sag 
Sage of Pcdalie 
Sallad-herbs 
To raife a Sallad in few hours 
v. .- Salts 
Saltpetre 
Sandy Land 
| Its improvement. 
Savory 
Sattin Flower 
Saw-dult 
Satyrions 
Scabious 
Scallions 
Sceleri 
- Scorfonera oe 
Seafons of Sowing. 
Seats in a Garden 


Th TABLE. 


Seeds, good, to know 
_ Sena- Viee: its feveral kinds 
Senfible Plant 
Sheeps-dung 
Sives 
~ Scarlet Beans © 

Skins to mix with earth 
Skirret 

omalledge 

Snap-dragon — 

Snails to deftroy 

Snow- drop, wide Bulbous Violet 
Soot to mix with earth | 
Sorrel 

What Weather to fow in 

| Ssbread 
Spiderwort 
Spinage 
Spirea frutex 
Springs 
Squafhes 
-Star-flower of Arabia 
Of eAitbiopia 
Star-flowers 
Statues 
Stock-gilliflowers 

To make double 
Free-ftone-Crop _ 

‘Time toremove 
Stone-Walls, and their building 
Stoves of feveral forts 
Straw to mix with earth 
Strawberries 


‘The TABLE, 


Strawberry-Tree = 64 
_ Timeto remove | 77 
Suecory — 187 
Succors cutting off 3 239 
Succors to blanch 249 
Sugar Peafe : 173 
Sultan’s Flower, vide Musk ipa | 
Sweetbriar | 26 
Swines dung : 1o7 
Sympathy of Plants 234 
Syringa 3 vide Lilac a ae 
Anfie | 19% 
Tarragon 188 
Tender Plants to fet them ne | 229 
Terrace-Walks _ | Bt 
-Globe-Thiftles _ 131 
Thorny Apple | tbe 
‘Thyme : 190 
Mattick Thyme | 146 
Tillage encouraged | tbihe 
Its Objections anfwered 147 
Tilia e 72 
Time to remove a 
‘Toad-flax 131 Tobacco 210 
Trees for Ornament : 59 
For Shade 71 
‘Trees bearing Flowers f 78 
Tuberous rooted Flowers : 106 
Turnips ) 158 
To keep lon 159 
Tulips ‘ ie 


Om 
How to order 93 Tulips early 24 


Fa 
if 


1 TABLE. 


| D Ulbous- Violet 


THE END. 


< 2? 
a} Violets 189 
_ Virginian Silk | 137 
nee to mix with <x 203 
Alks round © 5 
Square | 17% 
Of Gravel ‘ge 
Of Stone 27 
— Of Grafs 30 
Ferrace-Walks 31 
Wall-flowers — 118 
Waters — 37 
Water-works 46 
Fat Waters 211 
Watring of Gardens ibid. 
| By Filtration 216 
Watring-pots 217 
-- To preferve them 218 
White thorn hedge 25 
Sweet Williams — 117 
Winter-Greens 59 
Rotten Wood to mix with Earth 210 
Woodbinds, vide Honey- luckles | 
Wollfs-bane 335 
Woollen Rags to mix with Earth. 204 
Worms to deftroy i 225,268 


Some Books fold by Tho. ; Dring. oe 


9 oy Ta, 


The NAyftery of HusBANDRY 
DIscoveren — 
‘Treating of the feveral new and moft Advantagi- - 
ous Ways of Tiling,Planting Sowing, Manurins,Order- 
_ ing, Improving Of all forts of Gardens, Orchards, Meas 
_ dows,Paftures, Corn-Lands, Woods, and Coppices. As 
alfo of Fruits, Corn, Grain, Pulfe, New-Hays, Cattle, 

__ Fowl, Beatts, Bees, Silk-Worms, Fith, Be, 

With an Account of the feveral Ynitttments 
_ and €ugines ufed in this Profeflion.. - 
ok | To which is added eS 

Kealendarium Rufticum = 
OR Ee | 
Husbandman’s Monthly DIR EC TIONS. 


AHBUSS a 2 
The PROGNOSTICKS of Dearth ,. Scarcity, 
Plenty, Sicknefs, Heat, Cold, Froft, Snow, Winds, 
a Nein; Mai Pager, (9c. © 


. AND a oe 
Dictionarium Rufticum: 
Interpretation of Ru iftick Terms. 
The whole Work being of great ufe and Advantage to all 
_ «1S ‘thatdelighr in that moft Noble Practile.” 
The Fourth Edition ‘carefully Corrected and Amend- 
ed, with one whole Section added, and many large 
and ufeful Additions thronghout the whole Work. 


By 7. Woolridge, Gent, in Fol, 


Sore Books fold by Tho..Dring. ~ 

Vinetum Britanncum: 

. -Treatife of CIDE Ro 

i | And other Wines and Drinks extracted from Fruits 

growing in thi Kingdom.’ With the Method of Pro- 

pagating all forts of Vinous. Fruit-Trees. And a De= 

feription of the new-invented Ingenio or Mall, for the 

more expeditious making of Cider. Aud alfo the right: 

way of making Metheglin and Birch-Wine. To 

which is added, A Difcourfe teaching the best way 

of improving Bees: With: Copper Plates. By J. 
Woolddge,. Get, 1 uate crm oo 

The Second Impreffion much Enlarged.  O&favo, 

Devout Communicant, | 

Exemplified in bis Behaviour before, at, and after the 

Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, practically fuited to 

Gil the parts of that Solemm Ordinance. 
~The Sixth Edition much Corrected, Twelves. - 


The Whole Duty of a Chriftian : 

. Containing all things necefjary, both as to what he xs 

to know and do for the obtaining a happy Eternity 3 

‘To which ws added, more particular Directions how to 
prepare for a comfortable Death. Twelves. 


“All four Sold by Thomas. Dring , at the Harrow over 
| againkt the Inner-Temple-Gate in Eleet-ftrees, 


& 


